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WHO IS TO CARRY ON THE QUEEN’S GOVERNMENT ? 


Ir is now exactly nineteen months 
since Lord Derby surrendered the 
seals of office and the responsibilities 
of Prime Minister to the noble Earl 
who still reigns in Downing-street, 
although he has long ceased to govern 
in the new Palace of Westminster, or 
to lead public opinion anywhere in the 
country. The period has been an 


eventful one for England and for the 
world; yet who can doubt that it will, 
in all likelihood, prove to be but the 
ae. stage of a revolution in 


uman affairs, such as has not been wit- 
nessed for generations ? At home, the 
convulsive energy of the Government 
has sufficed to complete an organic 
change in our financial system, and has 
fixed among us, to all appearance per- 
manently, a mode of taxation opposed 
in its nature to the spirit of British in- 
stitutions, and which never previously 
was resorted to but as an exceptional 
resource in cases of emergency so urgent 
as to justify a temporary subjection of 
the principles of the Constitution to 
the necessities of the commonwealth. 
The income-tax, in former times re- 
sorted to only to meet the exigencies 
of war, was employed by Sir Robert 
Peel professedly as a temporary expe- 
dient to evade the difficulties involved 
in the derangement of the fiscal sys- 
tem caused by his free-trade measures. 
Extended to Ireland, and supplement- 
ed by the succession tax, it has been 
endowed with a character as permanent 
as any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could confer upon it. The principle 
of direct taxation it includes has been 
thus so far established; and that prin- 
ciple is impossible of application apart 
from details, impolitic, unjust, and 
in direct contravention of the most dis- 
tinctive theories and the most time- 
honoured practices of the Constitution. 
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All that Mr. Gladstone could do has 
been done towards fixing upon a small 
portion of the people the burthen of 
the support of the State, towards the 
creation of a privileged class exempt 
from taxation, and towards the fencing 
about of the newly-created privileges 
of that class — the lowest and most ig- 
norant of the nation — by the imposi- 
tion of penalties upon industry, and 
the addition to our criminal code of 
the new offence of possession of pro- 
perty. Sir Robert Peel, in his anxiety 
to enlarge the Manchester loaf, and to 
give ten hoops to the Glasgow pot, 
did, indeed, take the initiatory step in 
this process of placing the peace-taxa- 
tion of the country upon a war estab- 
lishment; but to his pupil and suc- 
cessor is due the credit of having given 
to that transitional expedient a charac- 
ter of permanence which will scarcely 
be obliterated without a revolution. 
Henceforth, all praise to Mr. Glad- 
stone, his malt-tax, his succession-tax, 
and his extended income-tax! the 
pot is again reduced to its six hoops ; 
the acquisition of a permanent stake 
in the soil is prohibited under heavy pe- 
cuniary penalties; a fine of £4 3s. 4d. 
is imposed upen every artisan who shall 
presume to earn two pounds a-week; 
and the small tradesman who shall be 
found guilty of the more heinous crime 
of raising his gross profits to the figure 
of £150 yearly, is thereby rendered 
liable to the enhanced mulct of £8 15s. 
‘¢ Property is a theft,” was a barren dog- 
ma in the mouth of M. Proudhon ; Lord 
Aberdeen’s Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has registered the maxim in the 
code of British statute law, and has 
confirmed and realised it by the sanc- 
tion of specific penalties. This, in 
truth, is the opus operatum of the Co- 
alition Ministry—the grand product of 
L 
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the season of activity, during which, 
in their first Parliamentary session, 
they proved, to a cirele of admiring 
sycophants, their irresistible claim to 
the exclusive possession within them- 
selves of all the wisdom, all the libe- 
rality, all the moderation, and all the 
patriotism of Britain. But every pa- 
roxysm has its after-stage of collapse ; 
and, as this is often more dangerous 
to the natural body than the violent 
energy of fever, so did the exhaustion 
of ‘all the talents,” after their do- 
mestic exertions of last year, bring 
upon the body politic the worst of 
perils — the grievous calamity of war. 
Varned in every shape and from every 
quarter —in the despatches of their 
own ministers, in the weighty argu- 
ments of the independent press, in the 
caricatures of Punch, from both sides 
of the woolsack and of the Speaker’s 
chair, by soldiers and Peace-Congress 
men—Lord Aberdeen and Lord Cla- 
rendon yet held on their course of in- 
trigue, until a ridiculous squabble about 
the holy places of Palestine has been 
ripened into a fierce contest, involving 
the safety of every European state. It 
is no teaching of wisdom after the 
event to pronounce that, as surely as 
the war now begun has followed upon 
the feeble diplomacy of last year, 
so surely would peace have been the 
result of an impression upon the mind 
of the Czar—made while yet it seemed 
to his barbarous sense of honour pos- 
sible to retreat—that England really 
believed in the practicability of main- 
taining the independence of the Porte, 
and that she honestly and truly in- 
tended to give her eflicient aid to up- 
hold it. Unless the common opinion 
of all Englishmen be erroneous—unless 
all experience of human nature teach 
falsely—unless history be reallyno more 
than an old almanac, it seems not to 
be doubtful that the surest mode to 
encourage a lawless bully in a course 
of violence and rapine, is to assure him 
of the weakness of his intended victim, 
and of the disinclination, and faint- 
heartedness, and hopelessness of suc- 
cess with which the cause of the latter 
will be taken up by professing friends. 
Such, in word and deed, was the na- 
ture of the pacificatory intervention of 
our coalition ministry in the Russo- 
Turkish dispute. very despatch, 
memorandum, and note of Lord Cla- 
rendon breathed in each line a confes- 
sion of belief in the overwhelming 
power of Russia, and in the irremediable 


exhaustion of Turkey: every stir and 
stay of the British fleet was a fact in 
proof of the childlike sincerity in which 
that creed was held. ‘The faltering 
advance of our ships—their slow and 
hesitating progress from Besika to 
Beicos—their shameful pause upon the 
disaster of Sinope, were all so many 
«* material guarantees” to the Czar that 
England deeply felt, and fully, though 
perhaps unwillingly, acknowledged the 
vastness of his own strength, and the 
depth of the prostration of the sick and 
dying Turk. The beginning of the 
end of that policy is a war more por- 
tentous of calamity in the signs of its 
outset than any the world has yet seen ; 
the consummation of it will, in all hu- 
man probability, be a dismemberment 
of Europe. Months and months ago, 
all that has occurred was foretold to 
our ministers — in Parliament, in the 
public journals, in the common dis- 
course of every class of society. The 
warning was of the eve; and now, on 
the morrow, we are justified in asking, 
what worse result could have occurred 
—what so bad—had that warning been 
hearkened to? ‘The answer is to be 
found in the history of the years that 
followed upon the activity displayed 
under analogous, though, in many re- 
spects, dissimilar circumstances at Na- 
varino and Syria, and in the proved 
pacificatory operation of those ‘ unto- 
ward events.” Had the fleet anchored 
at Constantinople, on the requisition 
of Colonel Rose, in March, 1853, its 
advance, if successful, would have been 
but an “ untoward event” easily ex- 
plained. If the effect had been to add 
excitement to the pugnacious disposi- 
tion of the Czar, the actual result 
would have been, as it is, war; but 
the proverbially great advantage of a 
first move in the game would have been 
gained. Had the *‘ untoward event” 
of capture or destruction of the Rus- 
sian fleet followed hard upon the disas- 
ter of Sinope, it would, indeed, have 
been an earlier act of war; but should 
it not have induced that disposition to 
peace which is the proper object of all 
such acts, it would, at least, have 
saved many an anxious thought when 
the assault upon Sebastopol, now de- 
clared to be a step necessary to the 
actual situation, should have been un- 
dertaken, 

But why need we speculate upon 
what might have been the result had 
perils obvious to all eyes been avoided, 
and cautions uttered by all tongues 
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been attended to? We challenge no 
discussion upon the doctrine of chances. 
It is enough for us and for the public, 
that we have in horrid reality before 
us, the doubled income-tax and the 
Russian war. We will not further 
attempt to disturb the faith of trusty 
allies and loyal followers who see in 
the obscure limbo of contingent possi- 
bilities a vision of worse things that 
might have happened to us than war, 
double taxes, and the Coalition. We 
will candidly admit, that had the policy 
which the nation concurred with us 
in approving been followed out, the 
avoidance of the two first might have 
cost the loss of the last blessing. We 
will even grant (in our desire to avoid 
controversy) that although fleets, 
armies, and tax-gatherers, might have 
been rendered less prominent objects 
in the field of the national vision, the 
horrid spectres of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli might have loomed in Down- 
ing-street, had the common sense and 
British feeling which ruled the opinion 
of the nation during the last fifteen 
months, been suffered to guide the po- 
licy of the State. As it is, however, 
we enjoy at once the bellum and the 
status quo ante ; we have some 70,000 
men in arms, taxation doubled, a fall- 
ing revenue, and——Lord Aberdeen 
First Lord of the Treasury. We have 
pointed out shortly two notable reasons 
for thankfulness for the last merey ; it 
may not be a misuse of the small por- 
tion we can spare of time and space to 
consider briefly the chances for and 
against a continued enjoyment of it; 
the advantages of the existing state of 
political affairs ; and the visible indi- 
cations from which it is safe to specu- 
late as to the future. 

There are three dials commonly vi- 
sible, upon which the advancing or 
receding shadows denote, with suffi- 
cient accuracy to an observant eye, 
the true position and strength of a 
ministry. Over the broad plate of 
public opinion the motion is slow in- 
deed, and often so imperceptible that 
the quickest eye can discover no more 
than that the shadow of favour has 
gone, or that it has grown into a defi- 
nite and well-marked outline. Yet it 
never ceases to move, and by its course 
the indications which the ministerial 
face itself exhibits, and the shadows 
that pass over the disc of the friendly 
journals, are always sooner or later 
sympathetically regulated. It is not 
necessary for us to determine or to 
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describe the position in public opinion 
which the Aberdeen ministry now 
holds. Every reader can judge of that 
for himself by examining his own 
thoughts, and by calling to mind the 
sentiments he has heard expressed in 
every assemblage of people, great or 
small, high or low, in which he has 
mingled during the past year. He 
may be a Free-trader or a Protection- 
ist, in any sense in which either of 
these obsolete terms can now be sup- 
posed to define political character ; he 
may be a man of war or a man of 
peace, a bagman from Lancashire, or 
a country squire from Essex ; he may 
meditate or talk in steamer or railway 
carriage, in country parlour or city 
saloon, in club or coffee-house—where- 
soever or whosoever he may be, we 
venture to say he will at the present 
moment find himself in wonderful 
unanimity with his associates; and 
should he enjoy the honour of being 
included among the friends of the 
ministers, he will, in all probability, 
not object to join in the formula by 
which the common opinion was the 
other’ day solemnly communicated to 
Lord John Russell in a duly convened 
assembly of such. He will own that, 
**he must say that, under the circum. 
stances, it is unfortunate that Lord 
Aberdeen should be in the situation of 
Prime Minister.” This is the showing 
of the dial of public opinion just now 
—of that broad public opinion which 
has no exponent leagues or agitators, 
and whose course, therefore, has as 
yet produced but little influence upon 
chance elections. The signs of it have, 
nevertheless, become visible, and they 
have been plainly enough reflected by 
the other indicators we have figured. 
What the Coalition ministry think of 
their own situation and prospects was 
made patent to all at the meeting of 
friends we have already alluded to, 
which was convened onthe 17th June, 
and attended by 180 members of the 
House of Commons, including all the 
ministers who hold seats in that as- 
sembly. The mere fact of calling out 
ban and arriere ban of a ministerial 
party upon an occasion so trifling as 
that of an absolutely necessary vote of 
£17,000, was in itself sufficient to show 
the true position of affairs. The de- 
monstration was scarcely rendered 
more complete by the spokesmanship 
of Mr. Bright, when, in the name of that 
assembled Commons, he declared that 
the majority of the House is Conser- 
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vative, and that Conservatives, there- 
fore, ought to be in office; that the 
Government, as such ridiculously weak, 
might nevertheless make an effective 
Opposition, and that in opposition they 
should at once place themselves. Nar 
ratives of the proceedings now before 
us, and which we believe to be accu- 
rate, do not state that any dissent from 
Mr. Bright’s judgment was signified 
by Lord “John Russell, who assumed 
the leadership of the group of officials, 
and the noble lord’s address was, in 
fact, throughout, framed upon the 
idea so plainly expressed by the ho- 
nourable member for Manchester. The 
ostensible theme being a defence of the 
appointment of the Duke of Newcastle 
to the Secretaryship for War, it was, 
in substance, an apology for his own 
Conservatism in Church and State :~— 


“With regard to the Reform Bill (we 
quote from a semi-official report in the 
Morning Chronicle), which he had been 
compelled to withdraw, he could gnly say, 
as he had said before, that he had been per- 
sonally extremely anxious that the measure 
should pass in the present Session; and he 
believed he might venture to say, that he 
had never done any act whatever, in the 
whole of his political life, with so much re- 
luctance and regret as that of withdrawing 
the measure which had been proposed for 
the amendment of the representation of the 
people. Some misapprehension also appeared 
to exist with regard to the conduct of the 
Government on the question of Church rates. 
It had been thought by some that he had 
expressed an opinion that the hereditary 
monarchy of this country was tied up with 
the maintenance of Church rates. He had 
certainly never intended to say anything of 
that kind ; but he had said that if American 
institutions were quoted, they might be very 
useful where they existed, but that it did 
not follow, because certain things were done 
in the United States, the same things could 
be done with safety and wisdom here.” 


And so he proceeded ; finally, con- 
eluding with a significant hint that 
«he did not know what combinations 
might be formed; he did not know 
whether Lord Derby or any other per- 
sons might be able to form a Govern- 
ment.” The noble lord, in short, made 
it plain to the meanest capacity that 
it was his opinion that ‘‘ something 
must be done;” 
London be trustworthy, the action he 
personally desires to see is a breaking 
up of the Coalition, and a new organi- 
sation of an official party. As to 
the principles upon which the lat- 
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ter might be effected, Lord John 
Russell gave no intimation of his 
views. The words of his hint as to 
combinations possibly fell upon the ears 
of Mr. Bright and Mr. Scully, as well 
as upon those of Mr. Chambers and 
Mr. Wortley; Mr. Goulburn heard 
them, and so did Mr. W. J. Fox. 
The antecedents of the noble lord leave 
little room for doubt that if he cannot 
ship a good crew, he will sail with an 
indifferent or a bad one rather than 
lay up in ordinary. There is every 
reason to believe that the chief and 
leader of the remnant of the old Whigs 
is by nature, habit, and conviction, a 
Protestant Constitutionalist of the true 
British breed; but there is, on the 
other hand, every reason to fear that, 
in the breast of one of the high contract- 
ing parties to the Lichfield House com - 
pact, the love of office may prevail over 
the prejudices of race and education. 
Could the elective affinities of constitu- 
tional principles combine a sufficient 
party out of the incongruous and dis- 
cordant materials indicated by the 
names we have cited above, it is to be 
hoped, and, as we think, confidently, 
that Lord John Russell would at the 
present moment gladly cast in his lot 
with it. If the pressure of the times 
and the patriotism and moderation of 
true men be not exerted successfully 
to bring about such a combination, 
what security is there that the cham- 
pion of the appropriation clause, and 
the hero of the Reform Bill, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill, will not 
ally himself with Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Fox, with Sergeant Shee and Mr. 
Bowyer; ay, or with Mr. Lucas and 
Mr. Duffy? All that is obvious at pre- 
sent is, that the ministerial leader of the 
House of Commons knows that the 
present combination cannot long en- 
dure, and that he is ready to enter into 
anew one. ‘These facts lie upon the 
surface. 

And now what is the sign shown by 
the public journals friendly to the 
Coalition ministry? We need not go 
further in search of this than to the 
most constant and, at the same time, 
the most able and judicious of the ex- 
isting organs of the Government. The 
Spectator of the 15th July delivers 
the oracle thus :— 


“Should the war be brought to a prema- 
ture conclusion, by any caprice of Austria, 
and our more important and nearer ally, 
ministers would be left in a position more 
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ludicrously false perhaps than that of any 
government in English history. The war is at 
once their oppression and their excuse. Not 
included in their programme of measures, it 
has become the substitute for all; they have 
hoisted the national standard, and devoted 
their ministerial life, for the Session at least, 
to that alone. The budget of measures with 
which they started at the commencement, 
and which they feel bound to bring forward, 
as justifying the credit given to them in ad- 
vance from the public, are now treated as 
lumber, and thrown overboard. The intro- 
duction of these bills was an admission that 
legislation was necessary; the result is an 
admission that ministers are not strong 
enough for the duties of their posts, as mark- 
ed out by themselves. Should the war be 
abruptly brought to a close, therefore, the 
ministry will be left with actually nothing 
to do — nothing to stand upon — nothing to 
rest its repute upon—during the recess.” 


Yet there is balm in Gilead. The 
journalist derives hope from the pro- 
bability that “* war will continue next 
Session, and the next, and so on, in- 
definitely.” But— 


‘Whereas they (the ministers) com- 
menced the present Session with a large 
share of public confidence, and no small 
amount of anticipated success, next session 
they must commence without that credit, 
which is capital as much in politics as in 
commerce. No mercy will be shown; the 
war has already interrupted trade; the bur- 
den of taxation is increased; people will 
feel discomfort, and will lay it all to the 
ministry. Among other disagreeables, there 
will, in all probability, be an anti-ministe- 
rial agitation; and as an unhealthy season 
brings out all the latent diseases of a weak 
constitution, ministers will probably find 
next session fatally unwholesome for them.” 


That hope which the Spectator 
draws from the war, he supplements 
and gives substance to by the proposal 
of an appeal to the country. It is 
better to dissolve than to resign, ‘ and 
it is only by such an appeal that mi- 
nisters seem likely to attain an issue 
out of the difficulty which must meet 
them in encountering, with the same 
measures, during the same war, the 
same obstructive House of Commons.” 

We need not go further, The Coa- 
lition, condemned by the country, 
despaired of by itself, and doomed by 
its familiar friends, cannot long exist 
unchanged. The public advantages at 
present attendant upon its existence 
are to some extent made apparent in 
the remarks of the candid and friendly 
critic from whom we have just quoted. 
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“In one way or other (the Spectator con- 
tinues), by withdrawal, by rejection, or by 
a modification which amounts to rejection, 
we have the most important measures of the 
ministerial programme placed upon the list 
of dead and missing. The bills on Par- 
liamentary Representation, Parliamentary 
Oaths, Bribery Castigation, Controverted 
Elections, Public Education, Pauper Remo- 
val and Settlement, Ecclesiastical Courts, 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, Testamen- 
tary Jurisdiction—bills under all these heads 
have either been withheld, withdrawn, or 
defeated.” 


He sums up thus :— 


“They have so far failed in the two great 
objects for which the ministry was formed ; 
for though they have retrieved the character 
of the Executive Adminstration as to its 
personal honour and individual ability, they 
have exposed it to become feeble to helpless- 
ness before Parliament; and they have not 
carried on approved reforms.” 


This is the judgment of a partial, 
though honest friend, and we desire 
not to add to its severity. It is fit, 
however, that we should interpose a 
word or two of discriminating com- 
ment, lest the views of the ministerial 
journal should be taken as in all re, 
spects our views. We entirely concur 
in the opinion that the Coalition has 
shewn itself to be feeble and helpless, 
that it has lost all credit and con. 
fidence with the public, and that this 
result was in a great degree due to 
the recklessness with which it promised 
measures, and the levity with which it 
withdrew them. But we do not admit 
that the specific measures withheld, 
withdrawn, or rejected, were generally 
of such a character as to cause an 
considerable share of the regret with 
which, we acknowledge, a large section 
of the public witnessed the failure of 
their promoters. Most of them, on 
the contrary, were abandoned or de- 
feated because the country did not 
desire, or would not tolerate them. 
The very first on the list, the Reform 
Bill, was notoriously the subject of 
disagreement within the cabinet itself, 
and formed the matter of that quarrel 
which exploded in the temporary re- 
signation of Lord Palmerston. The 
Bill was abandoned, because it was 
well known the feeling of the country 
would not suffer it to be carried. And 
so it was, also, in the case of the mea- 
sure next in importance, the Pauper 
Removal and Settlement Bill, and of 
the Parliamentary Oaths, and of other 
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Bills, into a particularisation of which 
it is unnecessary for us to enter. No; 
the sins of the Coalition, in the eyes of 
the nation, are not of omission, but of 
commission. Jt is not for having 
failed in their purpose of disturbing the 
ancient ways of the Constitution, or 
even for having found the time unsuit- 
able for the carrying out of approved 
reforms, that the ministers are con- 
demned ; their offence and weakness 
lie in their accomplished deeds, and 
in the apprehensions these justify with 
regard to their future doings. It is 
known, or (if cavillers please) univer- 
sally believed, that the mischievous 
intriguing of Lords Aberdeen and 
Clarendon have plunged the country 
into a war, out of which a more manly 
and straightforward policy would have 
kept it. An income-tax of fourteen 
pence in the pound, a novel succession 
duty upon land, and largely increased 
malt and spirit duties, are irrefragable 
facts. They illustrate the prowess of 
Mr. Gladstone; and light is cast upon 
their own meaning by the additional 
facts, that there has been a decrease 
upon the revenue of the quarter ending 
the 5th of July, 1854, as compared 
with the like quarter of the previous 
year, to the amount of £812,789, and 
that in the items of customs and excise 
—so often appealed to as tests of the 
prosperity and tax-paying power of the 
people— the falling off amounts to 
£539,103. 


“Looking (says the same friendly jour- 
nalist we have already borrowed from)— 
looking at the probable effects of war upon 
trade, we cannot expect that the downward 
progress will stop here.” 


This is precisely what the whole na- 
tion believes and fears. What has 
been effected during the reign of Aber- 
deen’s diplomacy and under the finan- 
cial administration of Mr. Gladstone, 
is known and felt. There has been 
already a downward progress tolerably 
deep into the national pocket. The 
outlay and commercial disturbance of 
war are very sensible; but no security 
is felt that the end of war— peace —is 
in course of being brought nearer to 
the sight. While we write, new nego- 
tiations are on foot, and a war estimate 
for new millions is simultaneously laid 
on the;table of the House of Commons. 
Peace and war together, in the most 
costly and harassing mode of each, are 
the advantages of the present state of 
political affairs, and, whether right or 
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wrong, the common opinion is, that as 
long as that state shall continue, so 
long will busy diplomatists and idle 
soldiers worry and consume the coun- 
try. ‘Their name is legion, of whom 
Mr. Horsman constituted himself the 
mouthpiece, when he told Lord John 
Russell at the meeting of the 17th July, 
that ‘a large number of his lordship’s 
usual friends could not from Lord 
Aberdeen’s well-known views, antici- 
pate that the war would be carried on 
with the power and dignity of this 
country so long as the noble Earl held 
the chief place in the Government.” 
And now what loons in the horizon 
of party politics to which we can look 
to guide us in hoping as to the future ? 
The prospect, we confess, is obscure 
and gloomy. It was no very hard 
task to show that some change must, 
before long, be effected in the ministry, 
the constitution and performance of 
which are satisfactory neither to friend 
nor foe; but what that change is to 
be is a question involving much diffi. 
culty. Jf the ministry be weak and 
disjointed, so, in truth, is the opposi- 
tion. Ifthe flag of the coalition be of 
motley, and its chief untrusted and un- 
trustworthy, the opposing host displays 
no standard and follows no leader. In 
these facts, and not in a dissolution of 
Parliament, the only hope of safety for 
the present government dwells. In 
one of his recent squabbles with Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Disraeli expressed 
himself in these words :—‘* When the 
coalition Government was formed I was 
asked how long I thought it would last? 
I ventured to reply, that I thought it 
would last until the public character 
of every one of its members would 
be irretrievably injured.” Bitter and 
pointed, and, perhaps, true, as this 
prediction was, it wanted one condi- 
tion of completeness. It is not impos- 
sible that the Coalition government 
may last until the public character of 
every one of its members shall be ir- 
retrievably ruined ; but it will not die 
even then until a possible successor 
shall be apparent. This necessary con- 
dition of the change is yet a-wanting, 
and it becomes of importance to in- 
quire why? We have, like the Czar, 
a sick man upon our hands—who is to 
be his executor and heir? The answer 
to this last inquiry that will naturally 
arise in the thoughts of many of our 
readers will, probably, be the name of 
Lord Derby; and in the old days of 
party no other would seem possible. 
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What now is the cause that presses upon 
many men’s mindsan instinctive percep- 
tion that no name is now fitted to be the 
successful rallying-cry of a party, the 
word of power, able in its mere utter- 
ance to create a cabinet? An inves- 
tigation of the depths of this question 
would lead us away from our present 
purpose, and it is no part of our de- 
sign to engage in it. The truth it 
implies will, nevertheless, we think, be 
admitted, and the admission, we ven- 
ture to hope, will go some length to- 
wards opening a way for the removal 
of the pressing evil. When Lord John 
Russell resigned, in February, 1852, 
the step was manifestly neither ex- 
pected nor desired by Lord Derby, 
whom it forced into office, unprepared 
either with a policy or with a cast of 
parts which could be permanent. The 
result was to place that statesman in a 
false position — false, both as to the 
principle of which he was thrust for- 
ward as the exponent, and as to the 
colleagues with whom he was to work. 
Protection was a flag which then sym- 
bolled no certain or sustainable idea of 
party combination, and yet he had no 
other to hoist ; his men were undrilled 
in any other tactics than those of a 
guerilla warfare, and the inexperience 
and want of steadiness of many of those 
whom he placed in prominent positions 
soon produced their natural effects. 
He had no policy in reserve, and the 
unprincipled hostility of the Peelites 
again drove him from office, before it 
wus possible for him to mature a plan 
intelligible to the country. It is mat- 
ter of regret that he has not employed 
the time that has elapsed since, either 
in disciplining his force into habits of 
united action, or in arranging the 
scheme of a future oflicial campaign. 
We are unwilling to enter upon the 
invidious duty of constructing a black 
list, but the memory of every reader 
will suggest the names both of general 
officers and captains of troops in the 
official army of 1852, in company with 
whom no wise commander would ever 
again venture to march through Co- 
ventry. Yet we have heard of no new 
list of promotions or appointments in 
Lord Derby’s army; and what is worse, 
we have witnessed no strategic manceu- 
vres calculated to introduce better dis- 
cipline, or to define with more exact- 
ness the base and the object ot his 
operations. The general himself has, 
upon two recent occasions —on the 
Canadian Legislature and Oxford Uni- 
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versity Bills — courted most unneces- 
sary and damaging defeats upon his 
own ground, The officers have too 
often waged petty wars, each for hisown 
hand, inconsequentially, as in the case 
of the attacks upon the National Edu- 
cation system and the Incumbered 
Estates’ Court ; or piratically, as in the 
advance of sham and mischievous land 
bills, and measures for the demolition 
of the parish churches of the metropo- 
lis. It Lord Derby had been again 
forced into office by the maturation 
of recent intrigues within the cabinet, 
or by the open mutiny of a section of 
the supporters of the coalition upon 
the vote for the war ministry, he would 
again have been under the necessity of 
entering Downing-street without a flag, 
and with no certain declaration of 
principles; and again, no doubt, his 
antagonists would have raised over his 
head the worn-out and now utterly un- 
meaning banner of Protection. Again, 
would that manceuvre be found suffi- 
cient to accomplish his destruction ? 
And then, indeed, we might ask, what 
next? Mr. Bright is, he says, willing 
and anxious to follow Lord John Rus. 
sell into opposition. If Lord Derby be 
again driven into office by the intrigues 
of antagonists, and again driven out of 
it by the folly of friends, and through 
the inefficiency of his own plans, the 
next turn of the game will, in all hu- 
man likelihood, seat a Manchester 
ministry upon the treasury benches, 
with the hereditary leader of the Whigs 
nominally at its head, but really in 
menial service as its tool and stalking- 
horse. 

And now to return to our search for 
the sick man’s successor. It is evident 
enough that claimants for the inherit- 
ance are not wanting within the do- 
mestic circle. Lord John Russell, no 
doubt, has his own consent to be second 
heir to his noble friend; and Lord 
Palmerston’s name is a familiar word 
in many months, suggested pointedly 
by the peculiarities of the occasion, al- 
though rather in connexion with the 
onerous and now all-important ma- 
nagement of our foreign and hostile re- 
lations, than as chief of a ministry. The 
intrigue, in the course of which Lord 
Granville was degraded and Mr, Strutt 
discharged, and the bringing in of Sir 
George Grey to the colonial office, are 
facts in themselves sufficient to give 
colour and consistence to the reports 
current as to the nature of the divi- 
sions within the cabinet; and it seems 
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scarcely possible to doubt that the se- 
paration of Russellite and Peelite fac- 
tions, which was naturally to be ex- 
pected from the beginning, has at 
ength actually taken place. In the 
patching process the former has been 
strengthened; and, as Mr. Hume 
is said to have remarked at the 
meeting of friends of the ministers, 
already so often mentioned, an at- 
tempt has been made to revive ‘ the 
old principle that no one could inter- 
fere with the government of the coun- 
try except a Russell, a Grey, or an 
Elliott.” It seems highly probable, 
therefore, that the Lord President of 
the Council has made up his mind 
again to push for leadership; and, 
taking the circumstances of the hour 
and the men into consideration, it 
appears to us to be of extreme and 
urgent importance that the Conserva- 
tive opposition should at once most se- 
riously examine the chances of his suc- 
cess, and the possible combinations ne- 
cessarily deel in it, or to which it 
might openaway. A main element ne- 
cessary to the formation of any conclu- 
sion upon these points, must, of course, 
be a knowledge of what the country 
absolutely requires, as essential princi- 
les of ministerial policy, and what 
imits of deviation it would tolerate in 
other matters. With regard to the 
former, we believe, the labour of in- 
vestigation need not be great. The 
country requires a ministry that will 
avow a manly, vigorous, and straight- 
forward foreign policy, and that will 
carry it out in measures, of which the 
design and tendency cannot be mis- 
taken. The country will not be 
satisfied unless secret diplomacy and 
intrigue be unmistakeably abandon- 
ed, and the war be carried on with 
energy, and with a distinct and ac- 
knowledged purpose of bringing it to 
an end as soon as possible, in a secure 
and honourable peace. Secondly, the 
country requires the avowal and the 
ractice of a firm, Protestant, and 
British policy ; it will not be satisfied 
unless all truckling to ultramontane 
influences be formally renounced upon 
the one hand, and a complete freedom 
of opinion—which is Protestantism—be 
secured upon the other. A confession 
and practice in accordance with these 
two principles is, we believe, all that 
the country at this moment looks to 
as essential to the policy of a ministry ; 
and if satisfaction be given upon these 
two points a very large latitude for 
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difference of views upon other matters 
will not be denied. With respect to 
the first, it would be superfluous to 
offer a word in proof of the universality 
and stringency of the public opinion 
in regard to it. If any one doubts as 
to the correctness of our view in rela- 
tion to the second, we would confi- 
dently refer for conclusive evidence in 
its support to the division lists of the 
House of Commons during the present 
session, Large majorities, upon even 
the smallest questions evinced, through- 
out, the anti-Roman feelings of the 
people, unmistakeably exhibited in the 
votes of their representatives of all 
classes, parties, and sections; while 
their sympathy with every form of 
Protestantism was demonstrated with 
equal clearness in the amendments 
carried in the Oxford University Re- 
form Bill. In the committee upon that 
bill, a majority of ninety-one in a house 
of more than 400 members, carried the 
first step towards the admission of Dis- 
senters to a participation in the rights 
of education in that national school, 
against the strenuous opposition of the 
coalition, seconded, we regret to say, 
upon this occasion, by some of the 
leading members of Lord Derby’s mi- 
nistry. ‘The hint was taken by the 
Government and the House of Lords, 
although not by Lord Derby and some 
of his immediate colleagues. On the 
third reading of the bill, another step 
in the same direction was taken, and a 
majority, increased to 154, determined 
that the degree of Bachelor of Arts, of 
Oxford, should no longer be unattain- 
able by the Dissenting youths of Eng- 
land. This decision was sanctioned in 
the House of Lords, on a division in 
Committee of 73 to 47. It is scarcely 
possible to overrate the importance of 
these facts, testifying, as in truth they 
do, to the ratification of a solemn league 
and covenant between the Church 
and the various sections of British 
Protestantism, whose unanimity is so 
essential at this moment to the safety 
of the common liberties of all. That 
some of the truest and most distinguish- 
ed of our Irish Conservative represen- 
tatives joined heartily in this work is a 
proof of its soundness; that it should 
have been obstructed by any such was 
a mistake, which we hope the decision 
of the Upper House has done some- 
what to expose and to correct. 
Whoever would come boldly forward 
now with these two principles inscribed 
upon his banner, might, we have little 
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doubt, unmake and make a ministry, 
whether his antecedents were Free 
Trade or Protectionist, Tory or Whig. 
Any combination of which a sincere 
acknowledgmentand profession of these 
should be the basis and bond, would, 
we are persuaded, hold together, not- 
withstanding minor differences, against 
any coalition, no matter how many 
‘¢ Talents” it might include. We can 
pretend tono knowledge of the secrets 
of parties, or acquaintance with the 
designs or intentions of statesmen. It 
is not for us, therefore, to say whether 
any leader so bold or so politic is likely 
to appear; or whether any disposition 
to follow such an one prevails among 
the various herds of aspirants to office. 
It is enough for us to have endeavoured 
to fix the position of the vessel of the 
State among the shoals of party, to 
mark the dangers around, and to point 
out the course which appears to be 
practicable and safe. 

We believe that it is above all things 
the duty of honest public men, at the 
present conjuncture, to take council 
for the rescue of the public interest 
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from the perils in which it is involved, 
through the weakness and infirmity of 
purpose of the Coalition. To this pa- 
ramount object all schemes of party 
advancement should be held as secon- 
dary ; yet precaution is needed lest, in 
escaping from one peril, we should fall 
into another. A little misconception 
of public opinion, alittle neglect of just 
claims, alittle obstinacy might prove 
fatal to country and party; while a 
frank avowal of purpose, and a stern 
repudiation of all shams, would open a 
way to serve both. It would be a poor 
anticlimax of Conservative patriotism, 
to force a mixed mob of Russellites, 
Manchester men, Tenant Leaguers, and 
Roman agents into a position from 
which they could dictate terms to the 
Sovereign. It would be small party- 
wisdom to hold back from any com- 
bination possible to be formed upon 
the two principles of home and foreign 
policy we have indicated, and which 
should possess such elements of strength 
and ability as would afford promise of 
competency to carry on the Queen’s 
Government. 
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Tue very title of this book shows us 
on which side it is written. Georgia 
and Armenia are only beyond the 
Caucasus to one in the Russian Em- 
ire; to us, unless we go through 
ead they are on this side of it. 
This fact it is necessary to notice, be- 
cause it explains to us much which is 
contained in the book that might at 
first appear pores The book is 
written with Russian predispositions— 
we will not call them prejudices,—and 
the sketches have been taken from a 
Russian point of view. To our minds, 
this enhances the value of the book. 

It is an inherent quality of our hu- 
man nature, that if we become involved 
in contention, whether it be individual- 
ly or collectively, we can hardly avoid 
looking at all the actions of our oppo- 
nent in the most unfavourable light. 

Anything which enables us to guard 
against this species of unfairness must 
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be welcome to a candid mind. But 
candour itself may sometimes be car. 
ried to excess; and it occasionally 
happens with some men, that, in their 
great anxiety to guard against judging 
unfairly of an opponent, they fall into 
the opposite error, and give him great- 
er latitude, and make more allowance 
for him than they would for a friend 
or an indifferent person. 

Baron Von Haxthausen's book is 
useful even here, for we are told in the 
preface, that ‘not only was the book 
written, but the manuscript was in the 
hands of the translator long before the 
war which now gives a peculiar in- 
terest to the scenes described in it, 
was anticipated.” We may, therefore, 
look upon this account of Georgia and 
Armenia as an unprejudiced one, or, 
at least, prejudiced in favour of Russia 
rather than against her, inasmuch as 
the author’s travels in Russia were 
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made under the auspices and even by 
the especial invitation of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

Baron Von Haxthausen is a West- 

halian nobleman of distinguished ta- 
ents and reputation, and his principal 
object in travelling was to make in- 
quiries as to the tenure of land, and the 
relations of the peasantry with the 
soil, more especially in those regions 
where serfdom, or anything resembling 
it, was or had lately been the prevail- 
ing condition of the country. 

However valuable such inquiries 
may be to the statesman, the philoso- 
pher, or the philanthropist, they are 
not those with which we shall attempt 
to weary our readers. We will, on the 
contrary, merely endeavour to cull 
such passages or abstract such informa- 
tion as shall serve to give them some 
more precise ideas about the districts 
immediately south of the Caucasus, 
the people that inhabit them, and the 
nature of the treatment the latter re- 
ceive from the Russian authorities, 

Of the physical geography and ex- 
ternal form of the countries he tra- 
versed, M. Haxthausen does not tell 
us much, and our best maps are, we 
know, very imperfect and incorrect 
representations of nature. The very 
range of the Caucasus itself is quite 
untruly represented, as was once ex- 
plained to us by the celebrated Russian 
traveller, Abich. We do not, how- 
ever, know how far that gentleman’s 
labours have yet been published, and 
are quite sure that they are inaccessi- 
ble to us at this present writing, if 
they have been. 

Every one knows, however, that the 
Caucasus is a lofty and broken moun- 
tain chain, which, after skirting the 
north-eastern shore of the Black Sea, 
strikes across to the centre of that 
great and singular depression occupied 
in part by the Caspian. As the latter 
is believed to be 1300 feet lower than 
the former, the mean height of the 
Caucasus is, of course, increased by 
that much beyond what it would have 
if the Caspian were on a level with the 
ocean or the latter had access to it. 
The boundary between Europe and 
Asia, after traversing the Caspian Sea 
from the mouth of the river Ural, sud- 
denly turns nearly north-west, along 
the watershed of the Caucasus, to the 
Black Sea. The country north of the 
Caucasus partakes of that low and 
level character which is common to all 
the vast plain of Russia in Europe; 
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that to the south of it is much more 
broken and diversified, the plains con- 
sisting of lofty table-lands, separated 
frequently by bold ranges and groups 
of mountains, such as characterise the 
neighbouring countries of Persia and 
Asia Minor. 

The loftiest peak of the Caucasian 
range is Mount Elbrouz, the height of 
which Baron Haxthausen gives as 
18,500 feet, or nearly 3,000 feet higher 
than Mont Blane. <A very striking 
sketch of the snow-clad summit of this 
mountain will be found at page 86 of 
his book, taken from one made by his 
travelling companion, Prince Paul 
Lieven, though this sketch was taken 
from the plains on the north side of 
the Caucasian range, and not from the 
more broken country on the south. 
We can, indeed, at once accord the 
meed of high praise to the eight coloured 
lithographs which the book contains. 
They do great credit to all concerned 
in their production. 

Like most border countries, espe- 
cially when mountainous, the Cauca- 
sus shelters a multitude of different 
races and tribes of men. There is said 
to be not fewer than seventy original 
tongues spoken in its neighbourhood, 
some languages being confined only to 
a few villages. 

With the Circassians, however, and 
all the tribes that inhabit the recesses 
and northern slope of the Caucasus, 
we have now nothing to do. Our 
author leads us through Mingrelia, 
Immiretia, and Georgia. After stay- 
ing for some time in Tiflis, the capital 
of the latter, he takes us into the 
northern corner of Armenia, the por- 
tion now belonging to Russia, staying 
some time at the cathedral town of 
Echmiadzin. He then returns to Ti- 
flis, and, after an interesting excursion 
to the country of the tribe called the 
Ossetes, and some notice of the pro- 
vince of Karabagh on the shores of the 
Caspian, he retraces his steps to the 
shores of the Black Sea. 

At the very outset we meet with a 
story utterly startling to our European 
notions, and showing how entirely 
ideas and feelings change with the 
change of circumstances and condi- 
tions :— 


“In the harbour of Bambor lay a small 
Turkish vessel, which had been seized by 
the armed boats of a Russian man-of- 
war steamer, manned by Cossacks. On 
board this vessel, beside the Turkish pro- 
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prietor and some sailors, was a Circassian 
Prince, as a guest, from the neighbourhood 
of the fortress, accompanied by two of his 
noble vassals, and some servants, a young 
woman, and six Circassian girls, from twelve 
to fifteen years of age. The master of the 
vessel was probably a smuggler, conveying 
food and ammunition to the Circassians, and 
taking as return freight Circassian girls for 
the slave-market at Constantinople. This 
Circassian Prince might have wished to make 
a voyage to Constantinople from political 
motives. The charge of smuggling am- 
munition, which the Turk denied, could not 
be proved; but the forbidden traffic in girls 
was palpable, and by the Russian laws the 
vessel was confiscated. I inquired of the 
General how he intended to dispose of the 
Circassians; he replied, that they belonged 
to a race with whom Russia was at peace, 
and he should therefore set them free, after 
interposing some trifling difficulties and ex- 
hortations. 

“Meanwhile the son of the Prince had ar- 
rived, to beg the liberation of his father. 
I accompanied the Circassian within the 
rayon of the fortress, where an interesting 
scene followed. In announving to the girls 
their liberation, the General ordered them 
to be informed that the choice was open to 
them to be sent back to their homes with 
the Prince of their own race, or to marry 
Russians and Cossacks of their free choice, 
to return with me to Germany, where all 
the women are free, or, lastly, to accompany 
the Turkish Captain who would sell them 
in the slave-market at Constantinople. 
The reader will hardly credit that, unani- 
mously and without a moment’s consideration, 
they exclaimed, ‘ To Constantinople—to be 
sold!’ There is scarcely any people more 
proud and jealous of their liberty, and yet this 
was the voluntary answer of these women ! 

“Tf, however, we investigate a little deep- 
er the views, thoughts, and habits of this 
Eastern people, the answer will appear not 
unnatural, but, in fact, accordant with their 
notions. The purchase and sale of women 
is deeply rooted in the customs of the 
nation: every man buys his wife from the 
father or from the family. On the part of 
the women no feeling of shame is attached 
to the transaction, but rather a sense of 
honour ; and, indeed, before we can pronounce 
on the subject, we must be intimately ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, and must 
be able to place ourselves exactly in the 
position of the Circassians. In her own 
country a Circassian girl lives in a state of 
slavish dependence on her father and bro- 
thers; her position is therefore raised when 
a man demands her in marriage, and stakes 
his fortune to obtain her, at the same time 
that he liberates her from the servile con- 
straint of her family. Among Europeans, 
a rich man who marries a poor girl, generally 
appears actuated by compassion ; she is con- 
gratulated on her good fortune, which is 
somewhat offensive to a woman's pride. If, 
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on the contrary, a rich girl marries a poor 
man, she purchases her husband, and this is 
humiliating to him. When two marry who 
are equally well off, the match has, more or 
less, the air of a mercantile transaction ; so 
that it might also appear as if genuine and 
disinterested affection could only be found in 
a marriage between two poor persons. But 
here again the motive is often either one of 
mere passion, a need of mutual assistance 
and attendance, or a wish to establish a 
separate household. The Eastern girl sees 
in her purchase-price the test of her own 
value,—the higher the offer, the greater her 
worth. The purchase of women being the 
common practice among the Circassian 
tribes, slave-dealers to whom they are sold, 
are to be regarded simply as agents, who 
dispose of them in marriage in Turkey. 
Their parents know that a better lot awaits 
them there than at home, and the girls wil- 
lingly go to Turkey, where, as this traffic 
has existed for centuries, they constantly 
meet their kindred. In their own homes, 
moreover, the Circassian men are rough and 
imperious, and the women are slaves to all 
kinds of drudgery and menial labour; 
whereas the Turk is a patient and kind 
husband, and a tender father.”—pp. 7-10. 


The shores of Mingrelia, between 
Redout Kale and Anaklia, afford us 
glimpses of a noble country, for which 
nature has done everything, and man, 
of late years at all events, absolutely 
nothing. In riding along them, Baron 
Haxthausen says :— 


“During the whole day our road lay 
through forests, aud what noble forests! In 
the southern acclivities of the Caucasus the 
tree-vegetation of the north is found together 
with that of the south; and I have rarely 
seen finer beeches, oaks, elms, fir-trees, in- 
terspersed with planes, chestnuts, walnuts, 
olives, laurels, and cherry-trees, the native 
habitat of which last is said to be Mingrelia. 

“ Where these forests are not too dense to 
allow underwood to grow, especially when 
composed of elms, vines have twined around 
the trees, festooning them from branch to 
branch. It is impossible to conceive a more 
luxuriant and charming sight: for miles all 
the trees were hung to their very tops with 
red bunches of grapes, — for I nowhere ob- 
served any white grapes. ‘This fruit is said 
to be very sour, and scarcely eatable. The 
vines appear to grow perfectly wild, no one 
caring to cultivate them, or laying claim to 
their possession.”—pp. 17, 18. 


In the interior of the country again 
we get the following glimpse of the 
neighbourhood of a little town called 
Khori:— 


“* Here is a panoramic view of wonderful 
beauty: to the north, the majestic range of 
glaciers of the Caucasus, tinged with the 
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rosy morning hues, the summits of the 
Elbrouz and Kasbek overtopping the lofty 
mountain-range of Akhalzik on the south. 
The spurs of the mountains are everywhere 
covered with picturesque ruins of castles: in 
the foreground, upon a lofty steep hill rising 
isolated from the plain, stood the extensive 
ruins of the castle of Chori, which the town 
adjoins in a kind of amphitheatre. At the 
foot of the castle hill runs a wild mountain 
stream. The immediate environs of this 
place are fertile, and boast the richest vege- 
tation ; whilst around, small hamlets, scat- 
tered in the midst of trees and underwood, 
with strongly-fortified towers, exhibit a fa- 
vourable specimen of the agriculture of the 
country.”—pp. 33-36, 


No less interesting is it to have gra- 
phically depicted to us the city and 
vopulation of Tiflis, a city whose name 
fardly one of us, two years ago, ever 
had occasion to pronounce, and the 
situation of which most of us would 
have been puzzled to recollect on the 
spur of the moment. Yet it is the 
metropolis of a country in which all 
Europeans should feel interested, as 
having been long, though perhaps 
erroneously, reputed to be the head- 
quarters of our race :— 


“ This town has a peculiar aspect: on the 
side from which we entered, the quarter in- 
habited by Russians, it has a perfectly Euro- 
pean look; straight streets, rows of modern 
houses, elegant shops, milliners, apothecaries, 
even a bookseller, with cafes, public bui!d- 
ings, a Government palace, churches with 
cupolas and towers; the various Russian 
military uniforms with French paletots and 
frock-coats, quite transported us back to 
Europe. But where this European town 
ends, one of a perfectly Asiatic character 
begins, with bazaars, caravansaries, and long 
streets, in which the various trades are car- 
ried on in open shops. In one part is seen 
a row of smithies, the men all bammering 
away on their anvils, heedless of the crowds 
of passers-by. Then follows another row of 
houses, where tailors are seated at work, in 
precisely the same fashion, and with the 
same gesticulations and agility as with us. 
After these succeed shoemakers, furriers, &c, 

“ The population is no less varied and in- 
teresting: here Tartars in the costume from 
which the so-called Polish dress is evidently 
derived ; in another part, thin, sunburnt Per- 
sians, with loose flowing dresses ; Koords, 
with a bold and enterprising look ; Lesghis 
and Circassians, engaged in their traffic of 
horses; lastly, the beautiful Georgian wo- 
men, with long flowing veils and high-heeled 
slippers; nearly all the population displaying 
a beauty of varied character, which no other 
country can exhibit, — an effect heightened 
by the party- coloured, picturesque, and beau- 
tiful costumes.”——-pp. 45, 46. 
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In travelling south from Tiflis into 
Armenia, Baron Haxthausen men- 
tions incidentally mountains, and hills, 
and lakes, till he comes to the borders 
of Lake Goktschai (Blue Sea), called 
in some maps Lake Levan; and short- 
ly after leaving it he enters on a plain, 
over which rose the magnificent Mount 
Ararat, to a height of more than 
16,000 feet, and more than half co- 
vered with eternal snow. On the 
west side of this plain, at the foot of 
some other mountains, called Ultmisch- 
Altotem, lies the city of Erivan, from 
which the plain stretches north to 
Ararat. 

Over all this plain are found traces 
of voleanic, or at least of igneous ac- 
tion, in lava and basaltic rocks, with 
fragments of which the ground is co- 
vered, Baron Haxthausen indeed says, 
that the country would be an uninha- 
bitable steppe, were it not for a vast 
and complicated system of canals, 
which irrigate every part of it, and 
give rise to cornfields and gardens in 
every direction. Of the origin of this 
system of irrigation there is no memo- 
rial, andit must have been most ancient, 
inasmuch as in the very remotest ages 
of antiquity, of which even the tradition 
has come down to us, this country is 
spoken of as rich, fertile, and popu- 
lous. The canals derive their sup- 
plies from Lake Goktschai, ten leagues 
distant. They are curious, not only 
in themselves, but from their antiqui. 
ty. We may safely say that their 
construction could not have been the 
spontaneous work of scattered and dis- 
united tribes of people. Before they 
were begun the country must have 
been reduced to a state, with some 
great and powerful central authority, 
having the intelligence to design one 
great plan, and the power to carry it 
out. If we judge from anything we 
know in our own day, into how vast an 
antiquity must not our thoughts be 
led, first, for the gradual conversion 
of the primitive wandering savages 
into a union of tribes, for the fusion 
of these inio a state, for the increase 
of some neighbouring population to 
such a pitch as to make it advisable to 
extend their cultivation over previous- 
ly barren tracts, and for these to have 
been reclaimed, and settled, and be- 
come the seat of a great population, 
and all to have occurred before history 
began. Are we not almost inevitably 
led to the conclusion that Armenia 
might have been a great country, hun- 
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dreds, perhaps thousands of years be- 
fore the first solitary savage set foot 
among the wilds of our own remote 
and inhospitable islands, the toto divi- 
nos orbe Britannos of the Roman 
poet ? 

Baron Haxthausen had the advan- 
tage while in Armenia of the friend- 
ship of one of the native gentlemen, 
whose name was Abovian, the then 
head of a family, highly respected by 
his countrymen. Through his means 
he became intimately acquainted with 
the people, and we will now endeavour 
to put together the most salient points 
of his account of them. 

The Armenians, very different from 
the Georgians and Circassians, and 
the other tribes of the Caucasus, are 
an essentially democratic people. 


“There are a small number of ancient fa- 
milies of distinction, named Parschan (lite- 
rally freemen), who are exempt from taxa- 
tion; a few of these, like the Abovians, are 
hereditary heads of their respective villages, 
which may not improbably have been ori- 
ginally founded by their ancestors. They 
possess no seignorial rights, and receive no 
dues, or service from the other villages. In 
Armenia there is no trace of serfage, which 
is seldom found in countries under Mahom- 
medan rule; in these states personal slavery 
prevails, being sanctioned by the Koran, 
which enjoins, however, that slaves should 
be regarded and treated as members of the 
family, children of the tent. The class of 
Armenian nobles, to which I have alluded, 
enjoyed high distinction and honour, ac- 
corded to them by national custom, but 
were in no other way raised above the rest 
of the people; in contracting marriages, for 
instance, none of the prejudices of rank pre- 
vailed.” 


Similarly, in their domestic life, the 
greatest freedom and equality pre- 
vails; the young women going un- 
veiled, and mingling on equal terms of 
honour and respect with the men. Fa- 
milies live together in great union, and 
in the most patriarchal manner, so 
that not unfrequently a venerable old 
gentleman may be seen presiding over 
a honsehold of three generations, 
‘* perhaps four or five married sons of 
fifty or sixty, grandchildren of twenty 
or thirty, and again their children.” 

If this custom were to be adopted 
with us, a man might look forward in 
his old age to being the head of a 
**model lodging-house,” all peopled 
by his own family. : 

The Baron takes care, however, to 
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obviate one objection to this “ happy- 
family” mode of existence, ft... 8 
how would it be possible to introduce 
harmony among the several married 
ladies? It appears that newly-married 
women have to go through a discipline 
admirably adapted to train the temper 
and disposition to reserve and self-re- 
straint :— 


“The young unmarried people, of both 
sexes, enjoy perfect liberty, within the re- 
cognised limits of manners and propriety. 
Custom is here precisely the reverse of what 
prevails in the surrounding countries: whilst 
in the latter the purchase of a wife is the 
only usual form of contracting a marriage, 
until which time the girl remains in perfect 
seclusion, — among the Armenians, on the 
contrary, the young people of both sexes 
enjoy free social intercourse. The girls go 
where they like, unveiled and bareheaded ; 
the young men carry on their love-suits 
freely and openly, and marriages of affection 
are of common occurrence. But with mar- 
riage the scene changes: the word which 
the young woman pronounces at the altar, 
in accepting her husband, is the Jas¢ that is 
for a long time heard from her lips. From 
that moment she never appears, even in her 
own house, unveiled. She is never seen 
abroad in the public streets, except when 
she goes to church, which is only twice in 
the year, and then closely veiled. If a 
stranger enters the house or garden, she in- 
stantly conceals herself. With no person, 
not even her father or brother, is she allowed 
to exchange a single word; and she speaks 
to her husband only when they are alone. 
With the rest of the household she can only 
communicate by gestures, and by talking on 
her fingers. This silent reserve, which cus- 
tom imperatively prescribes, the young wife 
maintains until she has borne her first child, 
from which period she becomes gradually 
emancipated from her constraint : she speaks 
to her new-born infant; then her mother- 
in-law is the first person she may address ; 
after awhile she is allowed to converse with 
her own mother, then with her sisters-in- 
law, and afterwards her own sisters. Now 
she begins to talk with the young girls in 
the house, but always in a gentle whisper, 
that none of the male part of the family may 
hear what is said. The wife, however, is not 
fully emancipated, her education is not com- 
pleted, until after the lapse of six years! 
and even then she can never speak with any 
strangers of the other sex, nor appear before 
them unveiled. If we examine closely into 
these social customs, in connexion with the 
other phases of national life in Armenia, we 
cannot but recognise in them a great know- 
ledge of human nature and of the heart.”— 
pp. 226, 227. 


Whether in consequence of their po- 
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litical and domestic customs or not, 
this feeling of union and brotherhood 
extends to the whole Armenian nation. 
They have been conquered and op- 
pressed by every one of their neigh- 
boursin turn; they are dispersed often 
to the ends of the earth, but they have 
never had their nationality effaced, or 
become absorbed among the peoples 
whom they sojourned with. In this 
respect they greatly resemble the 
Jews. 

This intense nationality partly re- 
sults, in each case, from each people 
having a peculiarly national form of 
religion. This will, of course, apply 
to the modern Armenians only, or to 
the time subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Armenian Church. The 
Church of Armenia is coeval with that 
of Rome and Constantinople, and in 
doctrine bears more resemblance to the 
Latin than to the Greek Church. The 
Patriarch or Catholicos of Echmiadzin 
is the head of the Armenian, as the 
Pope is of the Latin, and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople is of the Greek 
Church. On this point Baron Hax- 
thausen relates an interesting conver- 
sation he had with the present Patriarch 
at Echmiadzin :— 


* The convent of Echmiadzin was founded 
in the year 305. Diocletian was then em- 
peror of Rome, and Tiridates the Great, 
king of Armenia. The outer wall of the 
church is of that period, as well as the sub- 
terranean fishpond which lies in part beneath 
it. The first church had a roof like an in- 
verted boat: this was never restored, but 
replaced by the present Byzantine cupola, 
probably by architects from Constantinople 
a thousand years ago. The Patriarchal 
chair on the left of the altar, was presented 
by one of the Popes, between 1697 and 
1699. The Patriarch and his clergy had 
been grossly calumpiated to the Pope by 
Latin monks; he therefore wrote to the 
former, disclosing their intrigues, and re- 
questing him to send an impartial and 
trustworthy agent to inquire into the state 
of things at Echmiadzin. The Pope sent 
Father Christopher (a Capuchin) with pre- 
sents ; he found everything as the Patriarch 
had asserted, and the friendly relation be- 
tween the Pope and the Patriarch was re- 
stored. Among the presents sent on this 
occasion was this chair, which has been 
highly prized ever since, as a testimony of 
reconciliation and honour. 

“T ventured to ask the Patriarch to ex- 
plain to me his position with regard to the 
Pope: he did so without reserve or embar- 
rassment. ‘ The Pope,’ he said, ‘ is the first 
Patriarch of Christendom, and takes the 
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first place in Councils: but all Patriarchs, 
properly so called, are his equals. The only 
true patriarchs are those at Rome, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, 
and the Catholicos at Echmiadzin. The 
so-called Armenian Patriarchs at Jerusalem 
and Constantinople have no better claim to 
patriarchal rights and authority than those 
of Lisbon and Venice; they may be deposed 
by the Catholicos, or even by the people; 
but the Catholicos, being anointed, cannot 
be deposed. On the whole we are in har- 
mony with Rome: the Armenian Patriarch 
usually sends a notice to the Pope of his 
elevation to the Patriarchate; we are not, 
however, always in harmony with the Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries; there is also a 
special quarrel between the Armenian Pa. 
triarch at Constantinople and the Roman 
Catholics, but the Catholicos of Echmiadzin 
seldom takes part in it. There is no essen- 
tial difference in doctrine between the Ar- 
menian and Latin churches; indeed perfect 
agreement has been repeatedly attained. 
Jealousies and disputes have been much 
more frequent with the Greek Church. The 
Armenian is the most tolerant Church, re- 
cognising all baptised persons as Christians, 
and bestowing on them her blessings and 
sacraments without requiring that they 
should be actual members. I once adminis- 
tered the Sacrament of the dying to two 
Roman Catholic Poles at Erivan. 

“* Armenia has been for many centuries 
the theatre of cruel and destructive wars ; 
and the poor inhabitants and their Church 
have always been subject to fierce persecution 
from the Turks and Persians. For two 
hundred years we have been looking to 
Russia and hoping for salvation from her, 
Before the Persian war, when I was the vicar 
and confidant of the Patriarch Ephraim, 
some English missionaries from India pro- 
posed to me that we should unite with them, 
and they would found Armenian schools, 
which might be placed under the protection 
of England and North America,—a measure 
which would gain the protection of those 
countries for the whole Armenian people. 
I would not consent, fearing internal strife ; 
I could see safety nowhere but in alliance 
with Russia. 

‘“** My people are deficient in culture; but 
they have excellent natural abilities. I have 
long been convinced that what they most 
need is knowledge. Once I proposed to es- 
tablish a school at Tiflis, for eight hundred 
pupils; the plan received hearty support 
from the people; the school was set on foot, 
and soon numbered about four hundred. 
At Echmiadzin, the centre of my Church, 
I conceived the idea of founding a great 
academy for all the Armenians scattered 
throughout the world, with a college for the 
higher kind of spiritual and secular educa- 
tion: this institution I hoped would prove 
a bond of union. The number of students 
was to hdve been two thousand. All pre- 
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liminaries were ready ; the locality was de- 
termined, and the architectural plans were 
designed. 

“*T could not refrain from asking the Pa~- 
triarch whence the pecuniary means for such 
a colossal undertaking would have been ob- 
tained. He replied: ‘The Armenians are 
animated by an intense desire to advance 
their natural culture, and are ready for any 
sacrifice to attain this end. Although but a 
poor monk, I am the head of that national 
Church which the Armenians prize above 
everything, and hence am richer than many 
kings. It only required a summons from me 
for millions to be collected for such an object : 
I had even then received offers to an enor- 
mous amount, especially from India. I was 
able to assure the Russian Government that 
I sought nothing more than its sanction; 
the funds I could myself provide, and the 
institution of the school at Tiflis would 
show how readily I could obtain pecuniary 
means for larger enterprises. But intrigues 
and suspicion arose: the permission was re- 
fused, and I was sent into a kind of exile, as 
Archbishop of Kischenau, in Bessarabia.” — 
pp. 292-296. 


Of the people, our author'tells us 
that they are one of the handsomest 
races in the world, dark-complexioned, 
but gentle, modest, and remarkably 
courteous. In their own country they 
are remarkable for their honesty and 
simplicity, but when abroad they be- 
come, like all subservient people, un- 
trustworthy and cheats. 

The Armenian language has both an 
ancient and a modern form, the former 
remarkably pure, perfect in structure, 
and flexible, but excessively difficult ; 
the latter, also, not remarkable for the 
facility with which it can be acquired. 
Baron Haxthausen speaks very highly 
of the intellectual abilities of the Ar- 
menians, and their anxiety for mental 
culture and education. 

The present Patriarch, Narses, has 
made many efforts to improve his 
people in this eo and been urgent 
with the Russian Emperor and Govern- 
ment to second his endeavours by their 
sanction. In this he has not succeeded. 
The whole Armenian nation seem to 
have looked up to Russia as their pro- 
tector, and to feel so much gratitude 
to her for the little favours they have 
received, as to be her faithful and obe- 
dient subjects. ‘The Russian occu- 
— of their country was regarded 

y them, not as a conquest, but a de- 
liverance. They are the only people 
in the countries south of the Caucasus 
who are really faithful to the Czar—a 
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fact too little regarded by Russian offi- 
cials.”” 

Instead of taking advantage of this 
favourable predisposition to treat with 
liberality a people from whom they had 
so much to hope and so little to fear, it 
is pretty clear, from many passages in 
Baron Haxthausen’s book, that the 
Russians have treated them with se- 
verity, and even with contumely. The 
Patriarch Narses, apparently the 
darling of his people, looked up to by 
them with as much reverence as love, 
although he had long lived in Russia, 
and regarded the Emperor with all the 
devotion of a subject, yet complained 
to our author of the treatment he met 
with. Now, it was but the other day 
that we saw a report in a newspaper 
that this very Narses, from some sus- 
pected or some fancied disaffection to 
the Russian cause, had been seized and 
imprisoned, and, it was believed, was 
on his travels to Siberia. 

The Georgians are a very different 
people from the Armenians. Their 
polity is as essentially feudal as that of 
the Armenians is democratic. The 
Chevalier Gamba gives the following 
sketch of them:— 


“The Georgian is tall of stature and 
strong, with handsome black eyes, and an 
aquiline nose, but more of the Jewish than 
the Roman cut; he is born a warrior and a 
horseman, but is more practised in guerilla 
warfare than in regular fighting. In the 
Persian armies they formerly constituted the 
reserve guard, who usually decided the fate 
of the battle. They are brave, but too often 
cruel; hospitable, but reserved in talking ; 
clever, but ignorant. The population is 
agricultural, and engaged in trade, but it 
despises commerce and speculation. The 
beauty of the Georgian women is famed all 
over the world.” 


The Georgians are still, nominally 
at least, Christians, having been pre- 
vented from lapsing into Mohamme- 
dans chiefly, as it is shrewdly surmised, 
by their unwillingness to abstain from 
wine and pork. The churches, how- 
ever, have greatly fallen into ruin, and 
it is pretty clear that the priesthood do 
not exercise much influence on the 
people. The people themselves seem 
to be divided into nobles, gentry, and 
peasantry; the Russian officials de- 
prived the first of these of their autho. 
rity, and attempted to reduce the latter 
to serfdom. On this point, Baron Hax- 
thausen is led into the following gene- 
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ral remarks, which agree so entirely 
with our own notions, that we quote 
them at length :— 


“The tendency which prevails everywhere, 
among the large class of the bureaucracy, — 
and perhaps in Russia in an especial degree,— 
is toward centralisation, and the reduction 
of all relations of society to a certain unifor- 
mity. Life in its individual forms is radically 
distasteful to this class. Nor is this by any 
means peculiar to the officials in monarcbical 
states; the Governments of the school of the 
French Republic understand this principle 
more completely, and carry it out with more 
energy, than any others. Now this essen- 
tially anti-Germanic spirit acts as a solvent 
on the elements of popular life in the German 
and Romanic nations. Popular life in Eng- 
land, which is completely embodied in the 
system of the government, forms a single 
and noble exception in Europe, and, in 
part, in North America, the offspring of 
England. It cannot however be denied, 
that centralisation and the generalisation of 
all forms of social and state polity — that 
Procrustean bed of popular character and 
life — greatly facilitates government, and 
admits of much more efficient means of de- 
veloping the external power of the State. 
This is the great secret in France. ‘The 
French people do not at all want freedom, 
—in fact they cannot tolerate true freedom ; 
they want only internally equality, and ex- 
ternally power. For this reason centralisation 
will always prevail in Paris, whatever cla- 
mour may be raised against it in the Depart- 
ments. 

“In Russia the system of government is 
derived singly and simply from the theory 
and practice of modern bureaucracy. It is 
uudeniable that centralisation and general- 
ised forms of government in the higher de- 
partments of administration, perfectly cor- 
respond with the character of the Slavonic 
race, and are peculiarly adapted to Russia. 
But as there is a deep-seated contrast between 
the native character of the Germanic and 
Slavonic races, a system which is quite 
adapted and even necessary to Russia, and 
is felt to be so by the mass of the people 
themselves, is wholly unsuited, and perhaps 
fatal, on the shores of the Baltic and in the 
provinces of the Caucasus. 

“ Itis, as 1 have before observed, probable 
that serfdom did not formerly exist among 
the peasantry in Georgia and Mingrelia, and 
was not introduced until the occupation of 
these countries by Russia ;—not by law, 
which would never have been sanctioned by 
the Emperors Paul, Alexander, and Nicho- 
las, but in the ordinary course of administra- 
tion. The Russian officials were accustomed 
to regard the peasants in their own country 
as serfs, and naturally looked upon those 
living under the nobles and princes in Georgia 
in the same light. The Crown peasants in 


Russia have been emancipated since the time 
of Alexander, and the same class in Georgia 
are consequently free likewise. 

“ The existence in all these countries of a 
certain system and constitution in family and 
communal life, arising out of manners and 
customs, and even sanctioned by law, how- 
ever defective (in Georgia indeed by the 
Vakhtang code of laws), was entirely dis- 
regarded by the Russian officials. They 
were far too indolent to study the existing 
social condition of the people, and followed 
only the laws and principles of administra- 
tion to which they were accustomed and 
which they brought from Russia ; whilst 
their rule was not a little marked by arbi- 
trary conduct, with occasional extortion and 
spoliation ; the superintendence and control 
being naturally much feebler and more inef- 
fectual in the Caucasian provinces than else- 
where. The entire administration was at the 
same time ofa military character; and all 
complaints, even those of a merely civil na- 
ture, were referred to the general in com- 
mand, 

“ Asa natural result of this state of things, 
a bitter animosity to the Russians and the 
Russian Government grew up amongst all 
these Caucasian tribes.”—pp. 68-70. 


One very curious, and to us quite 
novel, fact is described by our Sathorn 
and that is, the recent settlement in 
Georgia of several German colonies, 
Suabians, principally from Wirtem- 
berg, who emigrated about the year 
1818, deeming their religious opinions 
aud rights invaded in their own country. 

It seems probable that these Ger- 
mans may, after all, only have returned 
to the seats of their remote ancestors, 
since ethnologists, formerly at least, 
looked on the Caucasian race as the 
probable source of the great Indo- 
Germanic race, of which Celts and 
Saxons are alike a part. Dr. Latham, 
indeed, looks upon the synonome ‘‘ Cau- 
casian” for this race as an unfortunate 
and mistaken one, and attributes it to 
the accident of Blumenbach having 
a remarkably fine Caucasian skull in 
his cabinet. Baron Haxthausen, how- 
ever, evidently leans to and favours 
the idea throughout ; and in a journey 
he makes to the north of Tiflis to visit 
the tribe called the Ossetes, he brings 
forward many curious facts in support 
of a very ancient connexion between 
the two, however it may have arisen. 

These people inhabit the hills and 
valleys at the southern foot of the Cau- 
casus. The following are some of the 
most striking points as to their resem- 
blance to the Germans :— 
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“ The houses are all arranged on the same 
plan. First there is an open hall, with a 
threshing-floor on one side, upon which the 
corn is trodden out by oxen, not threshed 
by a machine as amongst the Georgians. 
There is something quite German in this 
custom of having the threshing-floor inside 
the house: with all the other Caucasian 
tribes which I visited, it is in the open air, 
in or near the villages. From the hall you 
enter a large dwelling-room, terminating in 
a kind of wooden chimney, with a square 
aperture in the roof. The hearth is placed 
beneath this opening, upon the ground, be- 
tween two large stones: over it, fastened to 
a cross-beam, is an iron hook, from which 
hangs a kettle, precisely similar to those in 
the peasants’ cottages of Westphalia and 
Lower Saxony. The stalls for the milch- 
cows are on each side of the dwelling-room, 
that they may be under the eye of the mis- 
tress, who, as in Westphalia, can overlook 
them from the fireplace. There are no win- 
dows in the houses, only small square open- 
ings. The wooden chair assigned to the 
head of the family is always placed beside 
the hearth; it is either three-legged, with a 
round back carved and ornamented, or stands 
upon four legs connected by cross- pieces, 
which form a back and arms. In one house 
I saw also. a sofa-shaped bench, about five 
feet long, prettily carved. Against the walls 
stand three-legged benches, which, when 
required for use, are brought to the fire-place 
beside the arm-chair; these are however only 
for the men; the women, including even the 
mistress, almost invariably seat themselves 
on the floor, The Ossetes never sit cross- 
legged, like the Orientals, but always upon 
chairs, benches, or blocks of wood. They 
have also low three-legged tables, which I 
have never seen amongst any of the other 
Caucasian tribes, who even at their meals 
merely spread a carpet on the ground. Iron 
fire-shovels and tongs lay on the hearth, and 
a roasting-spit with four long forks rested 
on a three-legged stand and was turned. A 
kneading-trough, hollowed out of the trunk 
of a tree, and a churn, resembling those used 
in the North of Germany, were placed on 
one side of the fireplace. When the churn 
is used, it is placed obliquely upon a rocking- 
stand of wood, and shaken about till the 
butter is ready. Butter made from cream 
in this way is not found among any of the 
other Caucasian tribes, nor even among the 
Russians, whose butter is merely a sort of 
grease prepared from the cream. 

*‘T observed candles, quite different from 
those in other parts of the Caucasus, but 
similar in form to European ones. The Os- 
setes are, I believe, the only Caucasians who 
have bedsteads ; these are frequently placed 
in a niche, and together with the beds, 
bolsters, and coverlets, exactly resemble 
those we have in Europe. Even in Russia, 
the peasants stretch themselves out on the 
stove; a bench, or the ground, where they 
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spread ont their pillow and coverlet; whilst 
in the houses of the nobility, in the interior 
of the country, bedsteads are unknown; the 
beds are laid at night upon sofas, and re- 
moved in the morning. 

“On shelves fastened to the wall beside 
the hearth are placed the cooking utensils, 
of copper and iron, with vessels of wood, 
glass, and even earthenware, which is pur- 
chased at Tiflis; all are bright and clean, 
showing the pride taken in them by the 
Ossetian housewife. The Ossetes, like the 
Germans, brew beer from barley, and give 
it the same name; the other Caucasians 
hardly know of its existence; even the Rus+ 
sians have only the quas, a sort of drink re- 
sembling beer. They use drinking-horns 
like those of the Georgians, and, to my as- 
tonishment, wooden beer-cans, and on par- 
ticular occasions wooden beakers, exactly 
like those used from time immemorial in 
Germany. Their festive customs likewise 
have quite a German character. The beaker, 
fresh filled with beer, is passed from one 
guest to another; and after each has quaffed, 
he says, ‘I drink to your good health!’ 
While one is drinking, the rest sing an-an- 
cient drinking-song, accompanied by a clap- 
ping of hands :— 


“** Banas! na kuchta furesti : 
Denoason famestre : 
Banas! banas! banas!’ 


the word banas! being repeated until the 
person sets down the beaker. 

‘* Among the agricultural implements, the 
plough struck me as being quite different in 
construction from all others I had observed 
among the Caucasians; it resembles the 
Mecklenburg hoeing-plough. I noticed also 
here the common German hoe, which I had 
not seen elsewhere. My companion, Prince 
Paul Lieven, who travelled through Vladi- 
kaukas before he rejoined me at Kertsch, 
penetrated into the interior of the country, 
passing through several villages of the nor- 
thern Ossetes, where he made many charac- 
teristic sketches; some of these represent 
medizval towers and fortresses, which indi- 
cate traces of a power and a chivalrous age 
concerning which history is silent. The 
farms in the highest mountain districts are 
even now quite like castles; whilst those in 
the valleys are mere log-houses.. Those on 
the hills are built of stone, and surrounded 
by a wall, with a lofty tower in the centre 
three stories high: the lowest story is as- 
signed to the cattle; in the middle one, 
which is reached by a staircase on the out- 
side, reside the family ; and in the top story 
are kept the stores. At the very top a 
watchman is placed, who announces all 
strangers, friends or foe. The walls of these 
buildings are remarkably compact and firm, 
although no mortar or cement is used in 
their construction. In the court-yard there 
are several houses, and invariably one set 
apart for guests. . . . When supper 
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was ready, a low table was placed before us, 
on which was spread a tablecloth with a 
pattern of blue flowers. Mutton broth, con- 
taining pieces of the meat, was first served 
to us in a wooden bowl. Knives and wooden 
spoons were then handed to us, with a cake 
made of cheese, butter, dough, and onions, 
which tasted extremely well. A similar 
cake is said to be common among the 
Thuringian peasants. Our table was lighted 
by a burning piece of pinewood stuck in the 
wall, and a wick placed in a little bowl of 
tallow. Bread-cakes were baked in the 
ashes. It is remarkable that all these arti- 
cles are quite unknown to the other Cauca- 
sian races, and are entirely German, or at 
least European in character. . . . . . 
The majority of the Ossetes are nominally 
Christians, and belong to the Greek Church : 
but there are some dwelling on the Circassian 
frontier who are Mahomedans; neither 
Christianity nor Mahomedanism, however, 
appears to make much impression on them: 
they are, in fact, semi- pagans, indeed, some 
are wholly and avowedly heathens. They 
offer sacrifices of bread and flesh upon altars 
in sacred groves. . . . . The physi- 
ognomy, figure, and whole outward appear- 
ance of the Ossetes, form a perfect contrast 
to the surrounding Caucasian tribes, es- 
pecially the Georgians, who are characterised 
by a tall slender figure, a noble bearing, 
regular features, aquiline nose, finely formed 
mouth, dark complexion, black eyes and 
hair, in short, exhibiting the truest type of 
form and beauty. The Ossetes, on the other 
hand, are short and thickset, being rarely 
above five feet four inches in height, and 
have broad, haggard features, usually blue 
eves, and red or light brown hair. The 
women are seldom pretty ; they are short, 
stoutly built, and mostly flat-nosed. Kohl 
mentions the extrordinarily small and well- 
formed feet of the Ossetes: I can neither 
confirm nor dispute the statement, for it was 
rainy weather, and their thick clumsy shoes 
rendered it impossible to judge of the size of 
their feet. The women and girls are nimble 
in their gait, but the men have the heavy 
tread of the German peasant: as Peter Neu 
walked beside them they quite reminded me 
of the Swabian countryfolks. . . . The 
language spoken by the Ossetes, according 
to the celebrated Russian philologist Sjérn, 
belongs to the Indo-Germanic stem; at the 
same time it is an independent language, 
and more nearly allied to the Persian than 
to the German, resembling the Finnish in 
the use of postpositions: it has no pre- 
positions. . . A mythological tradi- 
tion of the Scandinavian Germans says, 
that the later divine race of the Ase emi- 
grated hence with their people northward ; 
but the accredited story informs us that, in 
the great wanderings of the Teutonic races, 
especially the Goths, these peoples migrated 
north to the foot of the Caucasus, established 
themselves there, and founded a powerful 
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kingdom, from which they were afterwards 
expelled by Eastern races, the Huns, and 
driven toward the West. The only certain 
fact is, that some of them remained in these 
parts. Many of the Goths settled in the 
mountains of the Crimea, and traces of them 
existed there until a recent period. It is 
indeed possible that a branch of this Teu- 
tonic race may have settled permanently 
among the mountains of the Caucasus. 

“To which of these sources can we ascribe 
the similarity of institutions, and the inter- 
mingling of blood between the Germans and 
Ossetes? If the latter were the original 
race from which the Germans descended, a 
greater affinity would exist between their 
languages, whereas, in fact, the Ossetian is 
more nearly allied to the Persian. It may 
perhaps be said that the German, Persian, 
and Ossetian, are sister-languages, deriving 
their origin from the same Indo-Germanic 
stem, from which they branched out simul- 
taneously. The emigration of the Asw, the 
second source of consanguinity which I have 
pointed out, seems to me too mythical and 
obscure to build upon, The accidental simi- 
larity of names, such as Ossen, Assen, who 
are said to have founded Azof, on the Mzotis, 
proves no connexion with the northern Ase. 
Moreover, the Ossetes call themselves by the 
name Ir and Iron; the name Ossetes is 
only given them by other nations. The 
third conjecture is, that the Ossetes are de- 
scendants of the Goths, or other Germanic 
tribes allied with them. Here again the 
entire difference of language would appear 
to raise a radical objection. But it was a 
peculiarity of the Germanic emigrating 
tribes, that in their new homes they firmly 
adhered to their old judicial institutions and 
habits, their social and domestic customs and 
modes of life, which they imparted to the 
people they subjugated. At the same time 
in mingling with the conquered race they 
thus formed a new people, preserving all the 
habits and customs, both legal and social, of 
the mother country, whilst they lost their 
own language, retaining merely a slight simi- 
larity of construction and a few German 
words. It was the same with the Franks 
and Burgundians in Gaul, the Goths and 
Vandals in Spain, the Lombards in Italy, 
and the Normans in Gaul and Italy. Is it 
not possible that some tribe of the Goths 
may have wandered or been driven into the 
Caucasus, have fallen upon the original race 
of the Ossetes or Alani, conquered and 
mingled with them, and thus formed a new 
race? The language of the conquerors may 
have disappeared, but the German blood, 
physiognomy, characteristics, institutions, 
habits, and social customs, may have been 
so perfectly engrafted and adopted by the 
conquered country, that no European can 
travel through it without instantly observing 
their German origin.—pp 386-419. 


Of the position of the Russians 
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among the Georgians generally, some 
notion may be gained from the follow- 
ing passages :— 


“The Russian army in Transcaucasia, in- 
dependent of that division opposed to the 
mountaineers, has a different position from 
that in Russia Proper. For many years past 
it has been merely an army occupying a con- 
quered country. The entire administration, 
as I have observed, is upon a military foot- 
ing; the country groans under this system, 
but the army, and especially the officers, 
adhere to it resolutely, their interest being 
too much implicated in its maintenance. 
The brave and noble General Zizianow, who 
I believe fell in the war with the Persians, 
was the first who expressed an energetic 
opinion that the civil administration ought 
to be separated from the military, in order 
to prevent the rankest abuses. For instance, 
if a military man of inferior rank were to be 
appointed head of a civil office, he could not 
resist the orders of his superior military offi- 
cer. The latter arrogated the powers of the 
Khans in the Mahomedan districts, and this 
has infinitely increased the oppression of the 
people. The Khans were hereditary ; they 
looked to the future, and consequently, for 
their own interest, their rule was not op- 
pressive ; whereas the military officers thought 
ouly of the moment, Even Field-Marshal 
Paskiewitch reported his opinion to the same 
effect. Two senators were sent from St. 
Petersburgh to investigate the matter, and 
found the greatest abuses prevailing. Baron 
von Hahn was then sent, and it has been 
already seen how all his efforts failed, and 
matters went on as before. It was too 
agreeable to the military officers to have the 
disposal of millions without rendering any 
account. ‘The consequences are however 
truly melancholy : notwithstanding a state 
of peace, the fertile lands of Georgia make 
no prog ess in cultivation: the peasant only 
tills just as much corn as suffices for his 
food,—if he grow more it will be taken from 
him! nay, he is even obliged to carry it 
himself to his oppressors ; and hence, in spite 
of the richness of the soil, the army is pro- 
visioned by importations from Russia.”—pp. 
100-102. 


Among a people so warlike as the 
Georgians, treatment such as that in- 
dicated in these extracts could only be 
tolerated while they were under the 

ressure of an overwhelming force. 
Pet but their military oppressors find 
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themselves engaged elsewhere, so that 
this whole force cannot be at once ex- 
erted, and it requires but some leader 
equal to the occasion, or some incident 
appealing to the popular feeling, to set 
the whole country in a blaze of insur- 
rection. We have no certain intelli- 
gence how far present circumstances 
have yet had this effect, or have paved 
the way for it; but should it arise, we 
have before declared our opinion that 
Europe should henceforward sternly 
resolve that Russia should have no 
Transcaucasia. The Caucasus should 
be the Switzerland of the East, with the 
additional advantage over Switzerland 
of having a sea-board in the Black 
Sea, which should be free and open to 
all comers, by which assistance the yet 
unbeaten tribes of the Caucasus should 
be united by the reconquest of the 
Russian territory which now separates 
them, and Russia should have her bor. 
der removed altogether to the valleys 
of the Terek and the Kuban, and all 
her pillage of the last fifty years re- 
stored to its proper owners. Before 
the year 1802, she did not possess a 
foot of land on the south side of the 
range of the Caucasus; it was only 
twenty years before that that she stole 
the Crimea, and the country between 
the Sea of Azof and the Caspian; she 
has not yet acquired a title by any suf. 
ficient length of occupancy ;” she 
holds merely by the strong hand of 
rapine, and there can be no possible 
injustice in a stronger than she forcing 
her to let go her hold. 

These, however, are questions which 
are not treated of by our author, al. 
though they inevitably arise from pe- 
rusing his work at the present junc- 
ture. We can say, in conclusion, that 
we have derived much information 
from his work, and that his informa. 
tion is imparted in a manner which 
gives it the charm of amusement. His 
book is the work of an able observer, 
a calm and judicious reasoner, and a 
graphic and agreeable describer; and 
as such we can confidently recommend 
it to the more careful perusal and study 
of our readers. 














I wave in my possession an article of 
jewellery which costs me many an un- 
comfortable twinge, though it was cer- 
tainly not stolen. Neither wasit begged, 
borrowed, given, or bought; yet looking 
at it, I often feel myself in the position 
of the old man in the nursery tale, who, 
having peculated from some church- 
yard a stray ulna, or clavicle, was 
perpetually haunted by the voice of 
its defunct owner, crying, in most un- 
earthly tones, “ Give me my bone.” 
Now, the ornament that has unluckily 
fallen to my lot—I picked it up in the 
street—is a miniature-brooch, set with 
small garnets, in heavy antique gold. It 
is evidently a portrait of somebody or 
other's great-grandmother, then a fair 
damsel, in a rich peaked boddice and 
stomacher, and a heavy necklace of 
pearls; her hair combed over a cushion, 
and adorned with a tiny wreath—a 
sweet-looking creature she is, though 
not positively beautiful. I never wear 
the beenel (and on principle I wear it 
frequently, in the hope of lighting 
upon the real owner) but I pause and 
speculate on the story attached to it 
and its original, for I am sure that 
both had a story. And one night 
lying awake, after a conversazione, my 
ears still ringing with the din of many 
voices —heavens! how these literary 
—_ do talk !—there came to me a 
antasy, a vision, or a dream, which- 
ever the reader chooses to consider 
it. 

It was moonlight, of course ; and 
her silvery majesty was so powerful 
that I had drawn the “ draperies of my 
couch ” quite close, to shut her out; 
nevertheless, as I looked on the white 
curtains at the foot of the bed, I saw 
growing there—lI can find no better 
word — an image like — what shall I 
say ?—like the dissolving views now so 
much the rage. It seemed to form it- 
self out of nothing, and gradually 
assume a distinct shape. Lo! it was 
my miniature-brooch, enlarged into a 
goodly-sized apparition; the garnet 
setting giving forth glimmers of light, 
by which I saw the figure within, half- 
human, half-etherial, waving to and 
fro like vapour, but still preserving 
the attitude and likeness of the por. 
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trait. Certainly, if a ghost, it was the 
very prettiest ghost ever seen. 

I believe it is etiquette for appari- 
tions only to speak when spoken to; 
so I suppose I must have addressed 
mine. But my phantom and I held 
no distinct conversation; and in all I 
remember of the interview the speech 
was entirely on its side, communicated 
by snatches, like breathings of an Zolian 
harp, and thus chronicled by me :— 


How was I created, and by whom? 
Young gentlewoman (I honour you by 
using a word peculiar to my day, when 
the maidens were neither ‘ misses” nor 
** young ladies,” but essentially gentle. 
women), I derived my birth from the 
two greatest Powers on earth—Genius 
and Love; but I will speak more plainly. 
It was a summer day—such summers 
one never sees now—that I came to life 
under my originator’s hand. He sat 
painting in a quaint old library, and 
the image before him was the original 
of what you see. 

A look at myself will explain much ; 
that my creator wasa young, self-taught, 
and as yet only half-taught, artist, who, 
charmed with the expression, left accu- 
rate drawing to take its chance. His 
sitter’s character and fortune are indi- 
cated too: though she was not beauti- 
ful, sweetness and dignity are in the 
large dark eyes and _finely-pencilled 
eyebrows; and while the pearls, the 
velvet, and the lace, show wealth and 
rank, the rose in her bosom implies 
simple maidenly tastes. Thus the like- 
ness tells its own tale—she was an Earl’s 
daughter, and he was a poor artist. 

Many a time during that first day 
of my existence I heard the sweet 
voice of Lady Jean talking in kindly 
courtesy to the painter as he drew. 
“*She was half-ashamed that her fa- 
ther had asked him to paint only a 
miniature ; he whose genius and incli- 
nation led him to the highest walks of 
art.” But the artist answered some- 
what confusedly, *‘That having been 
brought up near her father’s estate, 
and hearing so much of her goodness, 
he was only too happy to paint any 
likeness of the Lady Jean.” And I 
do believe he was, 
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*«T also have heard of you, Mr. 
Bethune,” was the answer; and the 
lady's aristocratically pale cheek was 
tinged with a faint rose colour, which 
the observant artist would fain have 
immortalised, but could not for the 
trembling of his hand. ‘It gives me 
pleasure,” she continued, with a quiet 
dignity befitting her rank and woman- 
hood, ‘to not only make the acquaint- 
ance of the promising artist, but the 
good man.” Ah! me, it was a mercy 
Norman Bethune did not annihilate 
my airy existence altogether with that 
hurried dash of his pencil; it made the 
mouth somewhat awry, as you may see 
in me to this day. 

There was a hasty summons from the 
Earl, *‘ That himself and Sir Anthony 
desired the presence of the Lady 
Jean.” An expression half of pain, 
half of anger, crossed her face, as she 
replied, ‘* Say that I attend my futher. 
I believe,” she added, *‘ we must end 
the sitting for to-day. Will you leave 
the miniature here, Mr. Bethune ?” 

The artist muttered something about 
working on it at home, with Lady 
Jean’s permission ; and as one of the 
attendants touched me, he snatched 
me up with such anxiety that he had 
very nearly destroyed his own work. 

“Ah! ’twould be unco like her 
bonnie face gin she were as blithe as 
she was this morn. But that canna 
be, wi’ a dour father like the Earl, and 
an uncomely, wicked wooer like Sir 
Anthony. Heeh sir, but I am wae 
for the Leddy Jeau!” 

I know not why Norman should 
have listened to the ‘auld wife’s 
clavers,” nor why, as he carried me 
home, I should have felt his heart 
beating against me to a degree that 

sadly endangered my young tender 
life. I suppose it was his sorrow for 
having thus spoilt my half-dry colours 
that made him not show me tv his 
mother, though she asked him, and 
also from the same cause that he sat 
half the night contemplating the in- 
jury thus done. 


Again and again the young artist 
went to the castle, and my existence 
slowly grew from day to day; though 
never was there a painting whose in- 
fancy lasted so long. Yet I loved my 


creator, tardy though he was, for [ 
felt that he loved me, and that in 
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every touch of his pencil he infused 
into me some portion of his soul. 
Often they came and stood together, 
the artist and the Earl's daughter, 
looking at me. They talked, she 
dropping the aristocratic hauteur, 
which hid a somewhat immature mind, 
ignorant less from will than from 
circumstance and neglect. While he, 
forgetting his worldly rank, rose to 
that which nature and genius gave 
him. Thus both unconsciously fell into 
their true position as man and woman, 
teacher and learner, the greater and 
the less. 


«* Another sitting, and the minia- 
ture will be complete, I fear,” mur- 
mured Norman, with a conscience. 
stricken look, as he bent over me, his 
fuir hair almost touching my ivory. 
A caress, sweet, though no longer 
new to me; for many atime his lips— 
but this is telling tales, so no more! 
My painted, yet not soulless eyes, 
looked at my master, as did others, of 
which mine were but the poor shadow. 
Both eyes, the living and the lifeless, 
were now dwelling on his countenance, 
which I have not yet described, nor 
need [, Never yet was there a beau- 
tiful soul that did not stamp upon the 
outward man some reflex of itself; and 
therefore, whether Norman Bethune’s 
face and figure were perfect or not, 
matters not. 

‘¢ It is nearly finished,” mechanicall 
said the Lady Jean. She looked dull 
that day, and her eyelids were heavy 
as with tears—tears which (as I heard 
many a whisper say) a harsh father 
gave her just cause to shed. 

«Yes, yes, I ought to finish it,” 
hurriedly replied the artist, as if more 
in answer to his own thoughts than to 
her, and he began to paint ; but ever- 
more something was wrong. He could 
not work well; and then the Lady 
Jean was summoned away, returning 
with a weary look, in which wounded 
feeling struggled with pride. Once 
too we plainly heard (I kaow my master 
did, for he clenched his hands the 
while) the Earl's angry voice, and Sir 
Anthony’s hoarse laugh; and when 
the Lady Jean came back, it was 
with a pale stern look, pitiful in one 

so young. As she resumed the sitting 
her thoughts evidently were wander- 
ing, for two great tears stole into her 
eyes, and down her cheeks. Well-a- 
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day ! my master could not paint them ; 
but he felt them in his heart. His 
brush fell—his chest heaved with emo- 
tion—he advanced a step, murmuring 
*¢ Jean, Jean,” without the ‘ Lady ;” 
then recollected himself, and, with a 
great struggle, resumed his brush, and 
went painting on. She had never 
once looked or stirred. 


The last sitting came—it was hur- 
ried and brief, for there seemed some- 
thing not quite right in the house; 
and as we came to the castle, Norman 
and I (for he had got into the habit of 
always taking me home with him) 
heard something about “a marriage,” 
and “Sir Anthony.” I felt my poor 
master shudder as he stood. 

The Lady Jean rose to bid the 
artist adieu. She had seemed agitated 
during the sitting at times, but was 
quite calm now. 

*¢ Farewell,” she said, and stretched 
out her hand to him with a look, first 
of the Earl's daughter, then of the wo- 
man only ; the woman, gentle, kindly, 
even tender, yet never forgetting her- 
self, or her maidenly reserve. 

«I thank you,” she added, ‘ not 
merely for this (she laid her hand on 
me), but for your companionship ;” 
and she paused as if she would fain 
have said friendship, yet feared. “ You 
have done me good; you have elevated 
my mind; and from you I have learn- 
ed, what else I might never have done, 
reverence for man. God bless you 
with a life full of honour and fame, 
and, what is rarer still, happiness!” 
She half sighed, extended her hand 
without looking toward him ; he clasp- 
ed it a moment, and then—she was 
gone! 

My master stared dizzily round, fell 
on his knees beside me, and groaned 
out the anguish of his spirit. His only 
words were, “ Jean, Jeun, so good, so 

ure! ‘Thou, the Earl's daughter, and 
f the poor artist!” As he departed he 
moaned them out once more, kissed 
passionately my unresponsive image, 
and fled ; but not ere the Lady Jean, 
believing him gone, and coming to 
fetch the precious likeness, had silently 
entered and seen him thus. 

She stood awhile in silence, gazing 
the way he had gone, her arms folded 
on her heaving breast. She whis- 
pered to herself, «* Oh! noble heart !— 
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Oh! noble heart!” and her eyes 
lightened, and a look of rapturous 
pride, not pride of rank, dawned in 
the face of the Earl's daughter. Then 
she too knelt, and kissed me, but 
solemnly, even with tears. 

The next day, which was to have 
been that of her forced marriage with 
Sir Anthony, Lady Jean had fled. 
She escaped in the night, taking with 
her only her old nurse and me, whom 
she hid in her bosom. 

**You would not follow the poor 
artist to wed him ?” said the nurse. 

‘«* Never!” answered the Lady Jean. 
**T would live alone by the labour of 
my hands; but I will keep true to 
him till my death. For my father, 
who has cursed me, and cast me off, 
here I renounce my lineage, and am 
no longer an Earl’s daughter.” 

So went she forth, and her place 
knew her no more. 


For months, even years, I lay shut 
up in darkness, scarcely ever ex- 
posed to the light of day; but I did 
not murmur; I[ knew that I was 
kept, as you mortals keep your hearts’ 
best treasures, iu the silence and secresy 
of love. Sometimes, late at night, 
pale wearied hands would unclasp my 
coverings, and a face, worn indeed, 
but having a swect repose, such as I 
had never seen in that of the former 
Lady Jean, would come and bend over 
me with an intense gaze, as intense as 
that of Norman Bethune, under which 
I had glowed into life. Poor Nor. 
man! if he had but known. 

All this while I never heard my 
master’s name. Lady Jean (or Mis- 
tress Jean as [ now heard her called) 
never uttered it, even to solitude and 
me. But once, when she had shut 
herself up in her poor chamber, she 
sat reading some papers with smiles, 
oftener with loving tears, and then 
placed the fragments with me in my 
hiding-place ; and so — some magic 
bond existing between my master and 
me, his soul’s child—I saw, shining in 
the dak, the name of Norman Be- 
thune, and read all that Lady Jean 
had read. He had become a great 
man, a renowned artist; and these 
were the public chronicles of his suc- 
cess. I, the pale reflex of the face 
which Norman had loved —the face 
which, more than any other in the 
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wide world, would brighten at the echo 
of his fame—even my faint being be- 
came penetrated with an almost human 
joy: ; 

One night Lady Jean took me out 
with an agitated hand. She had doffed 
her ordinary dress, which now changed 
the daughter of an earl into the likeness 
of a poor gentlewoman. She looked 
something like her olden self—like me ; 
the form of the dress was the same; 
I saw she made it scrupulously like; 
but there was neither velvet, nor lace, 
nor pearls, only the one red rose, as 
you may see in me, was once more 
placed in her bosom. 

* T am glad to find my child at last 
won out into society,” said the nurse, 
hobbling in; ‘‘though the folk she 
will meet, poor authors, artists, mu- 
sicians, and such like, are unmeet com- 
pany for the Lady Jean.” 

** But not for simple Jean Douglas,” 
she answered, gently smiling — the 
smile, not of girlhood, but of matured 
womanhood, that has battled with and 
conquered adversity; and, when the 
nurse had gone, she took me out again, 
murmuring, “I marvel will he know 
me now ?” 

I heard her come home that night. 
It was late; but she took me up once 
more and looked at me with a strange 
joy, though mingled with tears ; yet the 
only words I I heard her say were those 
she had uttered once before in the dim 
years past — Oh! noble heart! — 
thrice noble heart!” and then she fell 
on her knees and prayed. 


My dear master !—the author of my 
being! —I met his eyes once more. 
He took me in his hand, and looked 
at me with a playful compassion, not 
quite free from emotion. 

** And this was how I painted it? 
It was scarce worth keeping, Lady 
Jean.” 

“* Mistress Jean, I pray you; that 
name best suits me now, Mr. Be- 
thune,” she said, with gentle dignity. 

I knew my master's face well. I 
had seen it brighten with the most 
passionate admiration as it turned on 
the Lady Jean of old; but never did 
I see a look such as that which fell 
on Jean Douglas now—earnest, ten- 
der, calm—its boyish idolatry changed 
into that reverence with which a man 
turns to the womap who to him is 
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above all women. In it one could 
trace the whole life’s history of Nor- 
man Bethune. 

“Jean,” he said, so gently, so 
naturally, that she hardly started to 
hear him use the familiar name, ** have 
you in truth given up all?” 

** Nay, all have forsaken me, but I 
fear not; though I stand alone, hea- 
ven has protected me, and will, ever- 
more.” 

** Amen!” said Norman Bethune. 
** Pardon me; but our brief acquaint- 
ance—a few weeks then, a few weeks 
now—seems to comprehenda lifetime.” 

And he took her hand, but timo- 
rously, as if she were again the Earl’s 
daughter, and he the poor artist. She 
too trembled and changed colour, less 
like the pale serene Jean Douglas, than 
the bonnie Lady Jean, whose girlish 
portrait he once drew. 

Norman spoke again; and speaking, 
his grave manhood seemed to concen- 
trate all its subdued passion in the 
words :— 

** Years have changed, in some mea- 
sure, my fortunes at least, though not 
me. I—once the unknown artist—now 
sit at princely tables, and visit in noble 
halls. I am glad; for honour to me is 
honour to my art, as it should be.” 
And his face was lifted with noble 
pride. ‘* But,” he added, in a beauti- 
ful humility, ‘though less unworthy 
towards men, I am still unworthy to- 
wards you. If I were to woo you, I 
should do so, not as an artist who cared 
to seek an Earl’s daughter, but as a 
man who felt that his best deserts were 
poor, compared to those of the wo- 
man he has loved all his life, and ho- 
noured above all the world.” 

Very calm she stood—very still, un- 
til there ran a quiver over her face— 
over her whole frame. 

** Jean— Jean!” cried Norman Be. 
thune, as the forced composure of his 
speech melted from it, and became 
transmuted into the passion of a man 
who has thrown his whole life’s hope 
upon one chance, “if you do not scorn 
me—nay, that you cannot do—but if 
you do not repulse me—if you will for- 
get your noble name, and bear that 
which, with God’s blessing, I will make 
noble —ay, nobler than any of your 
Earls !|—if you will give up all dreams 
of the halls where you were born, to 
take refuge in a lowly home, and be 
cherished in a poor man’s loving breast 
then, Jean Dougias, come.” 
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««T will!” she answered. 
He took her in his protecting arms; 
all the strong man’s pride fell from him 
—he leaned over her, and wept. 


For weeks, months afterwards, no- 
body thought of me. I might have 
expected it; ; and yet somehow it was 
sad to lie in my still darkness, and ne- 
ver be looked at at all. But I had 
done my work, and was content. 

At last I was brought from my hid- 
ing-place, and indulged with the light 
of day. I smiled beneath the touch of 
Lady Jean, which even now had a lin. 
gering tenderness in it—more for me 
than. for any other of her best trea- 
sures. 

*‘ Look, Norman, look!” she said, 
stretching out to him her left hand, 
As I lay therein, I felt the golden 
wedding-ring press against my smooth 
ivory. 

Norman put down his brush, and 
came smiling to his young wife's side. 

“© What!—do you keep that still? 
Why, Jean, what a boyish daub it is! 
The features nearly approach Queen 
Elizabeth’s beau ideal of art, as she 
commanded her own portrait to be 
drawn. "Tis one broad light, without 
a single shadow. And look how ill- 
drawn are the shoulders, and what an 
enormous awkward string of pearls.” 

Jean snatched me up and kissed me. 
“© You shall not, Norman-—I will hear 
no blame of the poor miniature. I 
love it, I tell you—and you love it, 
too. Ah! there.” And she held me 
playfully to my maker's lips (which 
now I touched not for the first time, 
as he knew well). ‘‘ When we grow 
rich, it shall be set in gold and garnets, 
and [ will wear it every time my hus- 
band ceases to remember the days 
when he first taught me to love him, 
and in loving him, to love all that was 
noble in man.” 

And then Norman. But I do not 
see that I have any business to reveal 
further. 





I did attain to the honour of gold 
and garnets, and, formed into a brace- 
let, Ir figured many a time on the fair 
arm of Jean Bethune, who, when peo- 
ple jested with her for the eccentricity 
of wearing her own likeness, only 
laughed, and said that she did indeed 
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love the self that her husband loved, 
for his sake. So years went by, until 
fairer things than bracelets adorned the 
arms of the painter's wife, and she 
came to see her own likeness in dearer 
types than my poor ivory. So her 
ornaments—myself among the rest— 
were slowly put by; and at last I used 
to lie for months untouched, save by 
tiny baby-fingers, which now and then 
poked into the casket to see ‘ mam- 
ma’s picture.” 

At length there came a change in 
my destiny. It was worked by one of 
those grandest of revolutionists —a 
young lady entering her teens. 

** Mamma, what is the use of that 
ugly bracelet?” I heard one day. 
** Give me the miniature to have made 
into a brooch. I am sixteen — quite 
old enough to wear one, and it will be 
so nice to have the likeness of my own 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Bethune could refuse nothing 
to her eldest daughter—her hope—her 
comfort — her sisterlike companion. 
So, with many an anxious charge con- 
cerning me, I was despatched to the 
jeweller’s. I hate to be touched by 
strangers, and during the whole time 
of my sojourn at the jeweller’s, I shut 
up my powers of observation in a dor- 
mouse-like doze, from which I was only 
wakened by the eager fingers of Miss 
Anne Bethune, who had rushed with 
me into the painting-room, calling on 
papa and mamma to admire an old 
friend in a new face. 

«‘ Ts that the dear old miniature ?” 
said the artist. 

The husband and wife looked at me, 
then at one another, and _ smiled. 
Though both now glided into middle 
age, yet in that affectionate smile I 
saw revive the faces of Norman Bethune 
and the Lady Jean. 

“I do believe there is something 
talismanic in the portrait,” said young 
Anne, their daughter. ‘To-day, at 
the jeweller’s, I was stopped by a dis- 
agreeable old gentleman, who stared 
at me, and then at the miniature, and 
finally questioned me about my name 
and my parents, until I was fairly 
wearied of his impertinence. .A con- 
temptible, malicious-eyed creature he 
looked ; but the jeweller paid him all 
attention, since, as I afterward learnt, 
he was Sir Anthony A » who suc- 
ceeded to all the estates of his cousin, 
the Earl of 

Mrs. Bethune put me down on the 
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table, and leaned her head on her 
hand; perhaps some memories of her 
— came over her on hearing those 
ong-silent names. Her husband 
glanced at her with a restless doubt— 
some men will be so jealous over the 
lightest thought of one they love. But 
Jean put her arm in his, with a look 
so serene, so clear, that he stooped 
down and kissed her yet scarce-faded 
cheek. 

**Go, my own wife—go and tell our 
daughter all.” 

Jean Bethune and her child went 
out together. When they returned, 
there was a proud glow on Anne's 
cheek—she looked so like her mother, 
or rather so like me. She walked down 
the studio; it was a large room, where 
hung pictures that might well make 
me fear to claim brotherhood with 
them, though the same hand created 
them and me. Anne turned her ra- 
diant eyes from one to the other, then 
went up to the artist and embraced 
him. 

“Father, I had rather be your 
daughter, than share the honours of 
all the Douglases.” 

Anne Bethune wore me, year after 
year, until the fashion of me went by, 
till her young daughters, in their turn, 
began to laugh at my ancient setting, 
and—always aside—to mock at the 
rude Art of ‘“grandmamma’s” days. 
But this was never in grandmamma’s 
presence, where still I found myself at 
times; and my pale eyes beheld the 
face of which my own had once been 
a mere shadow—but of which the sha- 
dow was now left as the only memorial. 

‘* And was this indeed you, grand- 
mamma?” many an eager voice would 
ask, when my poor self was called into 
question. ‘* Were you ever this young 
girl; and did you really wear these 
beautiful pearls, and live in a castle, 
and hear yourself called ‘the Lady 
Jean?’” 

And grandmamma would lay down 
her spectacles, and look pensively out 
with her calm, beautiful eyes. Oh! 
how doubly beautiful they seemed in 
age, when all other loveliness had gone. 
Then she would gather her little flock 
round her, and tell, for the hundreth 
time, the story of herself and Norman 


Bethune—leaning gently, as with her 
parent-feelings she had now learnt to 
do, on the wrongs received from her 
own father, and lingering with ineffable 
tenderness on the noble nature of him 
who had won her heart, more through 
that than even by the fascination of his 
genius. She dwelt oftener on this, 
when, in her closing years, he was 
taken before her to his rest; and 
while the memory of the great painter 
was honoured on earth, she knew that 
the pure soul of the virtuous man await- 
ed her, his beloved, in heaven. 

‘And yet, grandmamma,” once said 
the most inquisitive of the little win- 
some elves whom the old lady loved, 
who, with me in her hand, had lured 
Mrs. Bethune to a full hour’s converse 
about olden days—‘* Grandmamma, 
looking back on your long, long life, 
tell me, do you not feel proud of your 
ancient lineage? and would you not 
like to have it said of you that you were 
an Earl’s daughter ?” 

**No!” she answered. ‘Say, rather 
that I was Norman Bethune’s wife.” 


I waked, and found myself gazing 
on the blank white curtains, from 
whence the fantasmal image of the 
Lady Jean had all melted away. But 
still, through the mystic stillness of 
dawn, I seemed to have a melancholy 
ringing in my ears—a sort of echo of 
Gylbyn’s cry —‘* Lost—lost —lost !”” 
Surely it was the unquiet ghost of the 
miniature, thus beseeching restitution 
to its original owners. ‘* Rest thee, 
perturbed spirit!” said I, addressing 
the ornament that now lay harmlessly 
on my dressing-table—a brooch, and 
nothing more. ‘ Peace! Though all 
other means have failed, perhaps thy 
description going out into the world of 
letters may procure thy identification. 
Ha!—I have it—I will write thy 
autobiography.” 

Reader, it is done. I have only to 
add that the miniature was found ia 
Edinburgh, in August, 1849, and will 
be gladly restored to the right owner, 
lest the unfortunate author should be 
— visited by the phantom of Lady 

ean. 
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MEMOIR OF SIR SAMUEL GREIG, 


Sir Samvet Greic, Governor of Cron- 
stadt, Admiral of all the Russias, and 
commonly called the Father of the 
Russian Navy, was a Scotsman of hum- 
ble but respectable parentage, and 
was born at the ancient seaport town 
of Inverkeithing, in Fifeshire, on the 
30th of November, 1735. He was 
educated by the parochial schoolmas- 
ter, who lived long to boast of his 
pupil, for the Dominie would seem to 
have been still alive when the old sta- 
tistical account of Scotland was pub- 
lished in 1794. 

When very young, Samuel Greig 
entered the British navy, and at an 
early age obtained the rank of lieute- 
nant. In 1759, he served with the fleet 
of Admiral Sir Edward Hawke, C.B. 
(afterwards Lord Hawke), when block- 
ading the harbour of Brest, where a 
fine French fleet lay, under the pen- 
nant of the Marquis de Conflans. At 
that time a double invasion of Britain 
(one by the way of Scotland, the other 
on the coast of England) was threat- 
ened ; but Commodore Boys blocked 
up Dunkirk, and Rodney bombarded 
Havre-de-Grace, while the French 
transports and flat-bottomed boats lay 
inactive in Brest, with the fleet of M. 
de Conflans; till a violent storm in 
autumn, having driven the ships of 
Sir Edward Hawke into Torbay, the 
Marquis put to sea with twenty-one 
sail of the line and four frigates, and 
threw all England into consternation. 

With twenty sail of the line, Hawke 
left Torbay, and came up with the 
French fleet between Belle-isle and 
Cape Quiberon, close in on the coast of 
France, and in the desperate conflict 
which ensued, “ young Greig,” though 
asubaltern, is said to ‘* have eminent- 
ly distinguished himself.’’ The battle 
began at two o'clock, p.m., on the 
20th of November. 

Sir Edward, in the Royal George, 
110, lay alongside De Conflans in the 
Soleil Royale, 80, which was soon 
driven ashore and burned. He then 
lay alongside the Thesée, and sent her 
to the bottom by one broadside. La 
Superbe shared the same fate; the 
Juste was sunk off the mouth of the 
Loire; the Hero was burned; and 
thus M. de Conilans was tvtally de- 


feated. Nothing saved the rest of his 
fleet from irretrievable ruin but the 
shadow of a tempestuous night, in 
which two British ships of the line 
were lost. Lieutenant Greig served 
with the fleet in all its operations, dur- 
ing the long cruise off the coast of 
Bretagne, and the blockade of the 
river Vilaine, to prevent seven French 
ships which lay there from joining 
Conflans, whose battered squadron 
had reached Rochefort; but so dan- 
gerous were the storms, and so inces- 
santly tempestuous the weather, that 
the fear of invasion passed away. Sir 
Edward Hawke was at length recalled, 
and the thanks of Parliament and a 
pension were awarded to him. In 
this war the British destroyed, or took 
twenty-seven French ships of the line 
and thirty-one frigates. Six of their 
vessels perished. Thus, in all they 
lost sixty-four sail, while Britain, by 
every casualty, lost only seven line-of- 
battle ships and five frigates. 

The next scene of Greig’s service 
was at the capture of several of the 
West India Islands, 

War having been declared against 
the Spaniards, an attack on their set- 
tlements in the West Indies was ar- 
ranged, and Martinico, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and Grenada were taken, 
Then Cuba was assailed. Greig was 
with the fleet, consisting of nineteen 
sail of the line, eighteen frigates, and 
150 transports, which had 10,000 
soldiers on board, and sailed for Cuba 
under Admiral Sir George Pocoke, 
K.B., whose commodore was the Hon. 
Augustus Keppel, raised to the peer- 
age in 1782. 

The energy and exertions of Lieute- 
nant Greig, during that tremendous 
cannonading which preceded the siege 
and capture of the Moro Castle, eli- 
cited the praise of his commander ; but 
no promotion followed, for the time 
was unfavourable for either Scotsmen 
or Irishmen rising in the British ser- 
vice. After incredible exertions, diffi- 
culties, danger, and slaughter, Havan- 
nah was captured, with 180 miles of 
coast; the Puntal Castle, the ships in 
the harbour, three millions sterling of 
booty, and an immense quantity of 
arms, artillery, and stores were sur- 
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rendered tothe British. Greig’s share 
of this enormous prize-money was very 
small, being somewhere about £80. 

Lieutenant Greig served in many 
other engagements during that success- 
ful war; and his bravery, activity, and 
skill as a seaman had so frequently 
elicited particular attention, that after 
the treaty of peace which was signed 
at Paris in February, 1763, under 
Lord Bute’s administration, when the 
Court of St. Petersburg requested that 
a few British officers of distinguished 
ability might be sent to improve the 
Russian fleet, Greig was one of the five 
who were first selected, and his rank 
as lieutenant in the navy of Russia was 
confirmed by the Empress Catherine 
TI., in 1764. The only stipulation he 
and the others made was, that they were 
to have the power of returning to the 
British service whenever they chose. 

Russia, since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, has ever been an 
excellent field for Scottish talent and 
valour. Thus Greig, by his superior 
skill in naval affairs, his intelligence 
and diligent discharge of the duties en- 
trusted to him, soon attracted the spe- 
cial notice of the Imperial Government, 
and the Empress appointed him a cap- 
tain in her fleet. He drew many other 
Scotsmen around him, and, with these, 
he was at incredible pains to teach the 
half-barbarous and wholly unlettered 
Russians the science of seamanship and 
the art of gunnery, inall of which they 
were very deficient, ‘“‘and he rapidly 
raised the Russian naval service to a 
degree of respectability and importance 
which it never before had attained.” 

In 1769, when he was in his thirty- 
fourth year, a war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey, consequent on the 
civil strife which religious intolerance 
had kindled in Poland. The Czarina 
marched in her troops; and while pre- 
tending that her sole object was to 
rescue one body of Polish citizens from 
the tyranny of the other, she secretly 
sought to enslave them all, and render 
their country a province of the Russian 
empire. 

The growing greatness of the latter 
had alarmed its old hereditary enemy, 
the Grand Seignior, who required 
Catherine immediately to withdraw 
her troops from the Polish republic. 
Evasions were given, and conflicts be- 
gan between the Russian and Turkish 
outposts, on the borders of the Otto- 
man empire, until the sack of Balta, 
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in Lesser Tartary, and a general mas- 
sacre of its inhabitants, by the soldiers 
of the Czarina, procured the committal 
of her ambassador to the Castle of the 
Seven Towers, in October, 1769; and 
hostilities, which were only suspended 
by the rigour of the season, began early 
in the spring of the ensuing year. 

Captain Greig was appointed com- 
modore of the fleet which was to sail 
for the Mediterranean, under Alexis 
Count Orloff; and in that ample arena 
of service he had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his zeal and intrepidity in such 
a manner as led to his immediate pro- 
motion to the rank of flag-officer. 

A partial breaking up of the ice in 
the Baltic enabled some of the fleet to 
sail; and so early as the 14th of Janu. 
ary, 1770, one part of the armament, 
under the Scottish admiral Elphin- 
stone, consisting of one seventy gun- 
ship, two of sixty guns each, and five 
others, arrived at Spithead, en route 
for the Archipelago. 

The other division, of twenty-two 
sail of the line, reached Port Mahon, 
in Minorca, as early as the 4th of Janu- 
ary ; and by the 6th of March, appear. 
ed off Cephalonia, the largest of the 
Tonian Isles, and, with a fair wind, 
bore away directly for the Morea. At 
Minorca, they left some vessels to wait 
for Elphinstone, who left Spithead on 
the 14th of April, passed Gibraltar on 
the 4th of May, and before the end of 
July, had twice defeated the Turkish 
fleet — on one occasion encountering 
three times his force, and destroying 
eight ships; on the second occasion, 
with nineteen ships, encountering Gia- 
far Bey, with twenty-three. Giafar’s 
ships were destroyed, and his fleet 
routed. 

In the great battle of the 6th of 
July, Greig, Mackenzie, and other 
officers in the Russian fleet, had an 
opportunity of eminently rendering 
good and gallant service; and by 
their energy and skill the world now 
saw a naval force, which, as Cor- 
mick says, had issued from the foot of 
the Baltic, able “to shake the remotest 
parts of the Mediterranean, to inter- 
cept the trade of the Levant, to excite 
and support the insurrection of the 
Greek Christians, and to leave nothing 
of the vast empire of their enemies 
free from alarm and confusion.” 

The united squadron of the Admi- 
rals Count Orloff, Elphinstone, Spirit- 
off, and Commodore Greig, followed 
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the Turkish fleet, which consisted of fif- q while the rest were hotly engaged.” 


teen sail of the line, twelve frigates, &e., 
into the Channel of Scio, which divides 
the island from Anadoli, or the Lesser 
Asia, where the Turks were at anchor 
in a most advantageous position, at 
the foot of the Gulf of Liberno, where 
their rear and flanks were protected 
by rocks. 

Early in the morning of the 5th, 
Commodore Greig was sent to recon- 
noitre the roads between Scio and the 
main; and in the afternoon he signal- 


led the enemy in sight, consisting of 


thirty sail in all. Orloff, the admiral- 
general, held a council of war, at which 
Greig’s opinion was specially asked, and 
his advice followed. 

On the 6th, at ten in the morning, 
Orloff signalled to form line, and the 
Russian fleet approached the Turks. 
Orloff was in the centre, with three 
Birnates ; Commodore Greig led one 
division, and Elphinstone the other — 
in all, ten sail of the line, and five fri- 
gates; and they each bore down with 
ensigns flying, all their ports open, and 
decks cleared for action. There were 
many French officers on board of the 
Turkish fleet, which had been joined 
by about thirty lieutenants, who had 
received the permission of King Louis 
to enter the Sultan’s service. A ter- 
rible scene of carnage ensued, and the 
whole conflict is admirably detailed in 
a letter published in the Scot's Maga- 
zine for that year, by a Lieutenant 
Mackenzie, who served on board of her 
Imperial Majesty's ship the Switostoff. 

At eleven o'clock the battle began. 
Admiral Spiritoff ranged up alongside 
of the Turkish admiral, who was in the 
Sultana, of ninety brass guns, and 
thus they fought yard-arm and yard- 
arm together, pouring in and receiving 
cannon-shot, chain-shot, hand-gre- 
nades, and musketry. Spiritoff’s top- 
masts were shot away, his bulwarks 
battered down, and blood ran from his 
scuppers into the sea. He led his 
sailors in an attempt to board the Sul- 
tana, and tore the banner of the cres- 
cent from her stern ; but the boarders 
were repulsed, and obliged to sheer 
off, for the Turk took fire, and his 
burning mainmast fell on board of 
Spiritoff’s ship, which also became 
wrapped in flames; and in ten minutes 
both ships blew up. ‘I leave you 
to judge,” says Mackenzie, ‘of the 


dreadiul scene of seeing so many hun- 
dreds of poor souls blown into the air, 


* Spiritoff and twenty-four officers saved 


themselves in the barge. 

The remainder of the Turkish fleet, 
after being severely mauled by Elphin- 
stone and Greig (Orloff was little of a 
seaman), cut their cables, and ran into 
the harbour of Chismeh, a small town 
in the Sanjak of Siglah, at the bottom 
of a bay one mile broad, and two 
miles long. Across the mouth of this 
bay the fleet, under Orloff, Elphin- 
stone, and the Commodore, lay for the 
whole night, firing round shot, and 
throwing in bombs. The fire of Greig's 
ship was particularly destructive; but 
on the Turks getting batteries estab- 
lished on the height between Scio and 
the coast of Anadoli, he and the two 
admirals were obliged to haul off. Two 
fireships were prepared on the 7th, un- 
der the direction of Elphinstone and 
Greig ; and a council of war was held 
by the principal officers in the cabin 
of Count Orloff. It was there suggest- 
ed by the Commodore, and resolved 
upon, that at midnight four ships of 
the line, two frigates, and the bomb. 
ketch, should enter the harbour, and 
while attacking the enemy, send the 
fireships on their errand of destruc- 
tion; but volunteers were required to 
lead, and three officers at once step- 
ped forward. These were, Commodore 
Greig, Lieutenant Mackenzie, of the 
Switostoff, and Cuaptain-lieutenant 
Drysdale (or Dugdale, for, this officer 
is called alternately by both names in 
many accounts of these wars), and they 
made every preparation for the despe- 
rate duty before them. At half-past 
twelve at night the signal was made 
to weigh anchor, and bear into the 
little bay ; Drysdale and Mackenzie 
had the fireships; Greig led the ships 
of the line and the two frigates, which, 
at four hundred yards’ distance, can- 
nonaded the Turks, while the bomb- 
ketch plied its mortars. Greig sig- 
nalled the fireships to bear down ; 
Drysdale and Mackenzie answered it, 
and, favoured by the wind, ran right 
into the teeth of the Turks, whose 
centre ship was at that moment set on 
fire by a fortunate shot from the Com- 
modore. 

Drysdale’s crew unfortunately left 
his ship before the proper time. In- 
deed, the Russians were so overcome 
with terror by the darkness of the 
night, the boom of the Turkish shot, 
and by the fireships, of which they 
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were unable to comprehend the use, 
that it was only by dint of his sword 
and pistols that Drysdale kept them to 
their duty; but when near the enemy 
the helmsman abandoned the rudder, 
the whole crew sprang into their boat, 
and abandoned the brave Scotsman on 
board of the fireship! 

In this terrible situation his native 
courage never deserted him ; he lashed 
the helm, and (though a boat full of 
armed Turks was pulling alongside) 
held the ship on her course, till, with 
his own unaided hands, he hooked the 
grapnel-irons to the anchor-cable of 
the nearest ship, which proved to be a 
large Caravella. He then fired the 
train, by discharging a pistol, and in 
doing so, was severely scorched by the 
explosion. Just as the Turks boarded 
him on one side he sprang into the sea 
from the other, and swam from the 
blazing ship. Many a shot was fired 
after him, but he escaped, and was 
suved with difficulty by the boats of 
Greig. 

The fireships blew up with the most 
admirable effect, and the result was, 
beyond Greig’s utmost expectations, 
decisive and disastrous, for in five 
hours the whole Turkish fleet was 
burned to the water-edge, and totally 
destroyed—all, save one ship, Giafar 
Bey’s, of seventy guns, four row-gal- 
lies, and some gilt barges of twenty. 
four oars. The morning sun, as he 
shone upon the Isle of Scio and Ana- 
dolian shore, saw a scene of unexam- 
led devastation—every Turkish mast 
fad vanished from the bay, and pieces 
of charred and floating wreck aloue 
remained! The following were the 
ships destroyed by Greig :— 

Capitan Alebi, 84 guns. 
Bashaw, 90 guns. 

Patrona Ayckrece, 80 guns. 
Reala Mustapha, 96 guns. 
Mulensi Achmet, 84 guns. 
Emir Mustapha, 84 guns, 
Achmet, 86 guns. 

Hamisi, 60 guns. 

Ali Randioto, 60 guns. 
Melehin, 80 guns. 

Rapislan Bashaw, 64 guns. 
Zefirbe, 84 guns. 


La Barbarocine, sixty-four guns, 
was towed out of the harbour by his 
boats. Two other large ships (names 
unknown) were burned, with four fri- 
gates, eight forty-gun ships, eight 
galleys, and several row-boats. He 
rescued 400 Christian slaves, hauled 
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close in shore, bombarded the town, 
blew up the Castle, and reduced] the 
whole place to a heap of rubbish before 
nine o'clock in the morning, by which 
time more than 6,000 Turks had been 
shot, burned, or drowned. 

For this brilliant service Greig was 
at once made a rear-admiral by Count 
Orloff, while Lieutenants Drysdale 
and Mackenzie received the rank of 
captain, all of which appointments 
the Empress was pleased to con- 
firm. ‘Though the unfortunate Capi- 
tan Pacha, who commanded, was se- 
verely wounded, the Sultan ordered 
his head to be struck off, and appointed 
Giafar Bey admiral in his place. As 
Rear- Admiral, Greig’s pay amounted to 
2160 roubles per annum. Immediately 
after this victory Admiral Elphinstone 
sailed with his squadron for the Isle of 
Tenedos, to block up the Dardanelles, 
where he captured forty vessels des- 
tined for Constantinople, forced most 
of the Isles of the Archipelago to de- 
clare for Russia, and levied contribu- 
tions everywhere, taxing Mitylene in 
150,000 piastres. Greig accompanied 
Count Orloff to the siege of the Castle 
of Lemnos, which proceeded slowly, 
the only troops they had being revolted 
Greeks, who were afterwards cut to 
pieces by Hassan Bey, and then the 
Russians bent all their efforts to force 
the passage of the Dardanelles; but so 
strongly was it fortified by the Cheva- 
lier Tott, and other Frenchmen, that 
every attempt proved futile. 

In the winter of 1770 Greig’s com. 
mission was further confirmed by a 
letter from the Empress, and in his 
ship, the Three Primates, he brought 
the nominal commander-in-chief, Count 
Orloff, to Leghorn, on the 7th of De- 
cember, as the fleet was leaving the 
Archipelago for want of men, and the 
batteries of the Dardanelles were daily 
becoming stronger under the skilful 
eye of Tott, to whom the grateful Sul- 
tan paid 100 scudi daily, as the sa- 
viour of his capital. 

At Leghorn the Sieur Rutherford, 
Commissary of the Russian Court, 
sold all the prizes taken by the 
fleet. Having secret views of his own 
concerning the unfortunate Princess 
Tarakanoff, the Count Orloff, who is 
styled minister plenipotentiary general 
of the Russian troops, and admiral- 
general, proposed to spend the winter 
partly at Pisa, and partly at Leghorn, 
**in order to take care of the Russian 
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squadron,” as peace was expected. 
Greig is said to have demurred; Ad- 
miral Elphinstone expressed dissatis- 
faction, and when ordered to sail on 
**a secret expedition” he bluntly de- 
clined. An altercation ensued between 
him and the Count. He put hin 
under arrest, and reported him to the 
Empress, who recalled him, and he 
retired from her service in disgust. 
On his presentation to Catherine he 
appeared in the blue uniform of the 
British navy, on which she turned 
coldly away, saying to one of her fa- 
vourites, “It is high time this Scot 
was out of my service, when he has 
laid aside my uniform !” 

Meanwhile the fleet was not inactive, 
for Mackenzie, Brodie, and other offi- 
cers, who served under Spiritoff, were 
very zealous. Thus, by the 20th Jan., 
1771, they had destroyed nineteen 
dulcignotte Tartans, and exacted from 
the Isles of the Achipelago the same 
tribute which they yearly paid the 
Sultan. At the same time the Russian 
troops had taken the city of Sinope, 
on the Black Sea, the fortress of Giur- 
gievo, and other places in the Turkish 
provinces. A squadron, commanded 
by the Knights of Malta, joined Or- 
loff’s flag, Scio was again ravaged by 
the Russians, a large dulcignotte de- 
stroyed, and the fighting among the 
fertile and beautiful isles of Greece 
was incessant; Greig was constantly 
employed, and daily added to his re- 
putation as a brave and skilful officer. 

He had assisted in the destruction 
of all the magazines which had been 
formed to supply the Turkish capital ; 
at the bombardment of Negropont, 
the capital of the ancient Eubea, 
where the troops were landed to de- 
strov the stores of corn and flour; he 
had cruised along the shore of Mace- 
donia, been at the bombardment of 
Cavalla in Romelia, and the destruc- 
tion of the storehouses at Salonica, 
and in the gulf of Kassanderah, while 
Count Theodore, the brother of Count 
Alexis Orloff, scoured all the shores of 
Anadoli, and cannonaded Rhodez. 
The united Russian fleet, under the 
three Admirals, Orloff, Spiritoff, and 
Greig, made sixty-six sail in all on 
the Ist of November. 

The Issidorum, 74 guns 

The Mironfitz, 74 guns 

St. Alexander Newski, 64 guns. 
Demetrius Douski, 64 guns 

St. Paulus, 80 guns 
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While the Russian army by land 
was making daily successful attacks 
on the Turks, and had crossed the 
Danube under General Romanzow, 
and twice besieged Silistria, pushing 
the war round the shores of the Black 
Sea, and into the Crimea, the naval 
squadrons had many desperate encoun- 
ters in the Archipelago, and one very 
sharp action off the Isle of Scio, when 
seven Russian ships of the line and 
two frigates engaged ten Turkish ships 
and six large ¢ galleys, on the 10th of 
October, 1773, and, after fighting them 
from ten in the morning until long 
past mid-day, entirely defeated them, 
taking five sail, sinking two, and put- 
ting the rest to flight. In one of these 
encounters a ball struck Admiral Greig, 
and bent one of the points of his cross 
of St. George, carrying away a piece 
of the enamel. Every captain of the 
Russian navy then wore the military 
order of St. George, the badge of 
which is a knight and dragon, at- 
tached to a black ribbon. 

A descent was made upon the Isle 
of Cyprus; another on Candia, and 
elsewhere ; but the Russians were re- 
pulsed, and four sacks filled with their 
scalps were sent from Stanchio as a 
proof of the reception they had met 
with in that island. 

In the end of 1778, Greig returned 
to St. Petersburg, and, with Admiral 
Sir Charles Knowles, made every ex- 
ertion to bave a better and more eflicient 
squadron dispatched tothe Dardanelles. 
With this under his command, he 
sailed again from Cronstadt, and after 
touching at Portsmouth bore on for 
the Mediterranean on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, 1774. With his flag flying as 
vice-admiral, he reached Leghorn, 
where, for purposes of his own, Alexis 
Orloff was again loitering. On this 
expedition Greig was accompanied by 
his wife, for whom every accommoda- 
tion had been made in his ship, the 
Issidorum ; but being of course unwil- 
ling that she should risk the dangers 
of the Turkish war, he landed her at 
Leghorn, where the house of the Rus- 
sian consul was assigned to her as a 
residence. The ships composing his 
fleet were— 


Captain Surminoff. 
Captain Mouskin Pouskin. 
Captain Voronari. 
Captain Pajaskoff. 
Captain Palovski. 
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During Greig’s brief sojourn at Leg- 
horn there occurred one of those atro- 
cities which so frequently blackened 
the reign of Catherine II. 

Alexis Count Orloff, a man of the 
most inhuman character and brutal 
propensities, had conceived a passion 
for the young and beautiful Princess 
Tarakanoff, daughter of the late Em- 
press Elizabeth, by her clandestine 
marriage with the Grand Veneur. This 
princess had been conveyed to Rome 
by the artful Prince Radzivil, beyond 
the reach of Catherine's intrigues and 
tyranny. But Orloff had been ordered 
to decoy her back to St. Petersburg on 
the first opportunity. Accordingly, 
during one of his visits to Leghorn, he 
laid a snare for her, by sending an 
Italian, named Signor Ribas, after- 
wards a Knight of Malta, to visit her. 
This vile person, who found the poor 
princess in a mean lodging, told her 
that he ‘had come to pay homage to 
her beauty and misfortunes, and to 
deplore the destitution in which he 
found her.” He then offered her 
money, adding, that he ‘ was com- 
missioned by Alexis Orloff to promise 
her the throne her mother had filled, 
and at the same time his sincere love, 
if she would honour him with her 
hand.” After some hesitation she 
was overcome by the apparent since- 
rity and brilliance of the proposal, 
which seemed the more splendid by 
her destitute condition, and accepted 
the offer of Orloff. He visited her re- 
peatedly ; a feigned marriage was per- 
formed by two Russian officers, dis- 
guised as Catholic priests; villany 
completed the imposture ; for a time— 
two or three months—he placed her in 
a magnificent palace at Pisa, and then 
brought her to Leghorn. It was at 
this crisis that Admiral Greig entered 
the port, and his wife* is mentioned 
as being among the first to visit the 
young princess, who was far from sus- 

acting the terrible snare laid for 
boon snare of which the English con- 
sul is said to have been cognisant. De- 
luded by the caresses and feigned love 
of Orloff, she begged to be ‘ shown 
the large and beautiful ships of the 
Russian fleet,” which was ordered to 
—— for her reception. 

n her arriving at the beach, she 
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was placed by Orloff in a handsome 
boat, screened by a beautiful awning ; 
the second barge conveyed the vice- 
admiral and other British officers, who 
for many years after were all uncon- 
scious of the villany of Orloff. Music, 
huzzas, and salutes of artillery wel- 
comed the unhappy daughter of the 
Empress Elizabeth on board the near- 
est ship; and the moment she stood 
upon its deck, she was handcuffed with 
heavy irons, and thrust into one of the 
lowest cabins. She threw herself at 
the feet of Orloff, and implored pity as 
his wife ; but was answered by laugh- 
ter and mockery, while the anchor was 
weighed, and the ship sailed for St. 
Petersburg, where she was shut up in 
a fortress on the Neva, and never heard 
of again! 

Rumour adds a darker tinge to this 
tale of Russian cruelty, by asserting 
that, two years afterwards, when the 
waters of the Neva rose ten feet by an 
inundation, they filled the horrid vault 
in which she was confined, and drowned 
her. Her body was then flung into the 
stream, and swept by its current into 
the Gulf of Finland. 

But to return. As the wind conti- 
nued fair, Greig bore away for Paros, 
a beautiful isle of the central Cyclades, 
which was the rendezvous of the fleet 
under Spiritoff, and where a great 
many small vessels, of an entirely new 
construction, were prepared for the 
purpose of embarking and landing 
troops. 

Here the Russians had seized and 
sold a number of Venetian ships, con- 
sequently the senate ordered all their 
vessels of war to be prepared to resist 
the new armament of Greig, and in 
March rigged two ships of 84 guns 
each, and two more of 75; but these 
ultimately came to blows with the 
Turks, and defeated them off the Isle 
of Candia. 

On the 10th of March, tidings hav- 
ing come to Paros that the ‘Turkish 
fleet were about to surprise the Russian 
garrison at Sciros, a 50-gun ship and 
four frigates were despatched to op- 
pose the attempt, but signally failed— 
for they were all burned or taken but 
one. The general head-quarters of the 
Czarina’s forces were at the isle of 
Paros ; and there, during the spring 


* Tooke affirms that Mrs. Greig was not at Leghorn; but the French authorities affirm 


that she was, and place this event in 1774. 
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of 1774, the Admira’s Spiritoff and 
Greig anchored their armaments at 
Port Naussa, on the northern shore— 
one of the finest harbours in the Ar- 
chipelago, and in the channel between 
Paros and the bold and lofty coast of 
Naxos. Their regular troops occupied 
Mamora and Zimbido, while their Al- 
banian allies were at Bachia. Greig 
and Spiritoff made every effort to refit 
the old ships, and prepare them for 
hostilities in summer, and when their 
cruisers joined them from Patmos and 
Tasso ; but before anything of impor- 
tance was achieved, the Empress con- 
cluded a peace with the Turks —a 
peace, says Frederick the Great, “ re- 
splendent with glory, by the success 
which her arms had met with against 
her enemies during the war ;” and by 
this peace, the treaty of Kutchuk-Kai- 
nardgi, Catherine stipulated that the 
Crimea, which had hitherto been under 
the subjection of the Turks, should be, 
in all time coming, an independent so- 
vereignty under its own Khans, thus 
lessening the power of the Porte. 
Admiral Greig now returned to Rus- 
sia with the fleet, and for many years 
devoted himself entirely to the improve- 
ment of the Russian marine, and the 
development of the naval resources of 
the empire — remodelling its code of 
discipline, relaxing its barbarity, civi- 
lising and educating its oflicers and 
men, by training the. marine cadets on 
board of two frigates or floating aca- 
demies, and thus justly earning for 
himself the honourable and endearing 
sobriquet of the Futher of the Russian 
Navy. For these and other valuable 
services the grateful Empress bestowed 
upon him the government of Cronstadt, 
and a commission as high admiral of 
all the Russias, at the same time deco- 
rating him with the orders of St. An- 
drew, St. George of the second class ; 
St. Vladimir, which she instituted on 
the 22nd September, 1782 (her twen- 
tieth coronation day), and St. Anne 
Holstein, which is always the gift of 
the Grand Duke. His great assistant 
was Mr. Gordon, director-general of 
the ship-building, who at one time had 
building, under his own immediate 
care, two ships of 100 guns each, three 
of 90 guns each, six of 70 guns each, 
and ten of 40 guns each—all of which, 
for their skilful construction, strength, 
swiftness, and beauty of mould, had 
never been equalled” by any previous 
effort of Russian naval architecture. 
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The admiral’s pay was now 7,000 
roubles per annum. 

In accordance with the custom of 
the Russian nobility, who add the 
Christian name of their father to their 
own, with the termination ovitch, which 
signifies the son of, we find the Scottish 
admiral signing and designating him- 
self ** Samuel Carlovitch Greig.” He 
was ever treated with the greatest con- 
sideration and honour by the Impress, 
who, in the year 1776, paid him 
the compliment of a visit — then es- 
teemed an unparalleled act of conde- 
scension for the crowned head of Rus- 
sia, who, among many absurd and 
hyperbolical titles, had (and perhaps 
still retains) the blasphemous one of 
‘«*‘ Chamberlain to Almighty God.” 

On the 18th of July the Empress, 
attended by all the great officers of her 
state and household, went in a magni- 
ficent barge from Oranienbaum to Ad- 
miral Greig’s ship, the yards of which 
he had manned. As soon as he had 
handed her on board, the imperial 
standard was hoisted, and the whole 
fleet fired a salute, which was responded 
to by nine hundred pieces of cannon in 
Cronstadt. Dinner was set in Greig’s 
cabin for the Empress and a hundred 
guests, who were the principal officers 
of her marine and other departments, 
The whole fleet then weighed anchor, 
and Catherine, accompanied by the 
infamous Orloff, Field- Marshal Count 
Galitzin, and Count Bruce, the adju- 
tant on duty, was rowed round in her 
barge along the line amid another salute 
of cannon. Before returning to Orani- 
enbaum she placed on Greig’s breast the 
golden and eight- pointed star of St. 
Alexander Newski, with the red ribbon, 
which is worn over the left shoulder. 

During the peace, Greig was unre- 
mitting in his efforts to draw British 
officers into the service, and the num- 
ber who offered their swords and ser- 
vices to the Czarina soon conduced, by 
their skill and talent, to render her 
navy for the first time respectable and 
formidable in Europe. 

Thus it was that, in 1799, in Lord 
Dunean’s line of battle, August 24th, 
at the Texel, we find among the 
Russian ships of war, the Ratisvan, 
commanded by Captain Greig; and 
in September, under the same gallant 
admiral, the Scottish captains Scott, 
Dunn, Boyle, Maclagan, Ogilvie, and 
Rose, commanding the Russian ships 
St. Alexander Newski, 74; Neptune, 
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54; Rafaill, 44; Revel, 44; Minerva, 
38; and St. Nicholas, 38, embarking 
the Russian troops at Revel; and thus 
it was that when Russia, fifteen years 
before, projected a new war against 
the Turks, in consequence of their in- 
terference with the affairs of the inde- 
pendent Crimea, the Empress found 
her fleet to consist of upwards of ninety 
sail at Cronstadt, Revel, and in the 
Sea of Asoph. 

By the 11th of October, 1783, Ad- 
miral Greig had ready a fleet for the 
Mediterranean consisting of twelve 
sail of the line — viz., one of 76 guns, 
two of 74, three of 70, four of 64, two 
of 60, four frigates, a sloop, three 
storeships, two fireships, two bomb- 
ketches, and two gulleys. The vice- 
admiral of this fine armament was his 
old brother-officer, who had shared with 
him the glory of that night's desperate 
work in the Bay of Chismeh. All 
these ships were in the best condition, 
and British officers were judiciously 
distributed among them; but the poor 
Khan of the Crimea, Sahim Gueray— 


the last of the lineal descendants of 


the far-famed Ghengiz Khan — abdi- 
cated his power, which he transferred 
to the Czarina, and his valuable terri- 
tory on the Black Sea was quietly con- 
firmed to her by a treaty with the 
Sultan in 1784. Since then it has 
formed a part of the Russian Empire, 
together with part of the Kuban and 
all the land between the Boog, the 
Dneister, and the Black Sea. 

The next scene of Admiral Greig’s 
active service was aguinst the Swedes, 
who became implicated in the dispute 
which ensued between the Porte and the 
Czarina, against whom they rashly de- 
clared war. Hostilities ensued; the 
Swedish troops advanced into Finland, 
and recaptured several towns. 

*€ Alexis Count Orloff, appointed to 
command the Mediterranean fleet, has 
declined that honour, and left the 
court,” says the Gentleman's Magazine 
for April, 1788; ‘‘ and Admiral Greig, 
on whom it in course devolved, has 
pleaded the necessity of a journey 
to his native country, to be excused 
from that service.” The armament 
offered Greig by the Empress was on 


a magnificent scale; it consisted of 


twenty-eight ships of the line, three of 
them carrying 100 guns and 800 offli- 
cers and seamen each ; six of 90 guns, 
with 650 seamen each; four of 80 
guns, with 600 seamen each; eleven 





of 74 guns, with 500 men each; two 
of 64 guns, with 400 men each; two 
hundred and forty-eight sail of frigates, 
sloops, and transports, containing eleven 
battalions of infantry ; two carracques, 
with 1000 horse, and seven of marines; 
twenty-five victual and hospital ships, 
mounting in all 1194 pieces of cannon, 
and having 28,000 men on board. 

But the Admiral does not seem 
either to have visited Scotland or sail- 
ed with this armament to the Mediter- 
ranean, as he assumed command of 
the Imperial Baltic fleet, destined to 
oppose the Duke of Sudermania, bro- 
ther of the King of Sweden, who put 
to sea with twenty-one sail, consisting 
of the Gustavus, 111, Sophia, Magda- 
lena, and Prins Gustaf, of 70 guns 
each; nine 60.gun ships, six 40-gun 
frigates, and three smaller vessels. 

Count Wachdmeister led the van, 
Captain Linderstedt the rear. Sweden 
made incredible exertions in this war, 
the object of which was to retake Fin- 
land and Carelia; four 40-gun frigates 
were fitting out at Gottenberg, and 
nine ships of the line at Carlscrona. 
The news of these and other arma- 
ments filled St. Petersburg with some- 
thing very like consternation; but 
Greig prepared for sea with all the 
vessels he could collect, and the ut- 
most activity prevailed at Riga, where 
Count Brown, a veteran Irish general, 
was governor. Greig declared, how- 
ever, to the Empress, that if the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain engaged 
in this war antagonistic to Russia, he 
wou!d feel himself under the painful 
necessity of resigning his high rank, 
and returning to his former position 
of lieutenant in the Royal Navy; 
**that he would always exert himself 
to the utmost against any other power 
who might be in alliance with the 
enemy, but that he would never fire a 
shot in the face of his native country.” 
He ordered the calibre of the ship guns 
to be altered, directing that all from 
24-pounders downwards should be of 
less weight with a larger bore. 

In May, 1788, while war and pre- 
parations were pending, a dispute en- 
sued between the Empress and upwards 
of sixty British officers of her fleet, on 
occasion of a rumour being spread 
abroad, that she meant to receive into 
her service Paul Jones, the celebrated 
Scottish renegade. ‘These gentlemen, 
nearly all of whom were Scotsmen, 
waited on the President of the Admi- 
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ralty, and resigned their commissions, 
delivering, at the same time, a mani- 
festo, ‘‘ whereby they not only refused 
to serve under, but even with that 
officer.” The French officers who 
were paid by the Czarina displayed 
the same repugnance to have this fa- 
mous privateersman for a comrade; 
and by this dispute, which, however, 
was soon arranged, ten sail of the line 
were for a time completely unoflicered. 
To the satisfaction of Admiral Greig 
and his compatriots, it was arranged, 
that “Mr. Jones should never be ap- 
pointed to command in that part of 
the ocean where they were employed.” 
In the meantime, a scandalous adven- 
ture of the Chevalier Paul with a girl 
of loose character, ended his hope of 
a even under Catherine II. 

xreig now received from the Em- 
peror of Germany a present of 10,000 
roubles and a valuable estate in Livonia. 
This was just before he sailed from 
Cronstadt with the fleet, which con- 
sisted of one three-decker, eight 74- 
gun ships, eight 66-gun ships, and 
seven frigates, to oppose the formidable 
force of the Duke of Stdermania, with 
whom he fell in between the island of 
Schten Seaker and the Bay of Cabo de 
Grund. 

The Duke of Sudermania states, 
that with thirty-one sail he was cruising 
in the Narrows of Kalkboden and 
Elkhomen in a dense fog, with an 
easterly wind when, early on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of July, the report of 
alarm guns ahead summoned his crews 
hurriedly to quarters, and almost be- 
fore order of battle could be assumed, 
amid the dangers of a lee shore, enve- 
loped in the morning mist, the fleet of 
the Scoto-Russian Admiral, consisting 
then of thirty-three sail, all in close 
order, were within gunshot, his van 
being close to the Prince’s centre. 
After considerable maneuvring, in 
which the skill of Greig is praised by 
the Prince in his dispatch, they were 
within musket-shot by five p.m., when 
the battle began in all its fury, 
and sixty-four ships, twenty-nine of 
which were sail of the line, engaged in 
all the carnage of a yard-arm conflict ; 
and so thickly did the smoke of the 
Russian fleet settle down upon the 
Swedes, “that it was impossible to 
make or answer signals,” says the 
Duke of Sudermania, “ or even to dis- 
tinguish our own line.” 

he Duke was in the Charles Gus- 
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tavus, a three-decker; Greig fought 
his own ship, the Rotislaw of 100 guns; 
and the operations of the day are thus 
detailed by him in his dispatch to the 
Empress :— 


“IT most humbly beg to inform your Im- 
perial Majesty, that on the 17th of July, 
about noon, we fell in with the Swedish 
fleet, consisting of fifteen ships of the line, 
carrying from sixty to seventy guns; eight 
large frigates (carrying 24-pounders), which 
were brought into the line owing to their 
weight of metal; five smaller frigates, and 
three tenders, commanded by the Prince of 
Sudermania, with an admiral’s flag, and 
having under his command one vice and two 
rear admirals. I immediately signalled to 
make sail towards the enemy ; they formed 
line and awaited us— our fleet, as it came 
up, formed also. The weather was clear, 
with a light breeze from the south-east. We 
bore right down on the enemy’s line, and 
my flagship, the Rotislaw, engaged the 
Swedish admiral about five p.m. 

“The engagement was very hot on both 
sides, and lasted without intermission till 
six. Twice the Swedes attempted to re- 
treat, but as it fell quite calm during the 
contest, and the ships would not auswer 
their helms, the two fleets fell into some 
confusion, but the fire was kept up on both 
sides till dark, and then the Swedes, assisted 
by their boats, got to a distance from our 
ships. In this action we have taken the 
Prince Gustavus, of 70 guns, which carried 
the vice-admiral’s flag. 

“She was defended with great bravery 
for more than an hour against the Rotislaw, 
and we had above 200 men killed and 
wounded on board before she struck. On 
board of her was the Count Wachdmeister, 
A.D.C., General to the King of Sweden, who 
commanded the van of the Swedish fleet. 
He came on board of my ship with an officer 
whom I sent to take possession, and deliver- 
ed to me his flag and sword. In consider- 
ation of his gallant defence, I restored to him 
the latter. 

“IT am sorry to inform your Majesty, that 
in the night, and after the battle had ceased, 
the Wadislaw dropped astern of our line and 
fell among the Swedish fleet, by whom she 
was taken, as the darkness of the night and 
the thickness of the smoke concealed her 
from us. I received notice of this disaster 
about midnight from a petty officer, who 
was dispatched to me before the enemy took 
possession. In this engagement several of 
your Majesty’s ships have received consider- 
able damage, and the whole fleet so much in 
masts and rigging, that I was not in a con- 
dition to pursue the enemy, who, favoured 
by the wind, crowded all the sail they could 
to reach the coast of Finland, to the east of 
Cabo de Grund, and we lost sight of them 
steering north-east. This action began be- 
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tween the island of Schten Seaker and the 
Bay of Cabo de Grund, the former bearing 
SSE. distant three German miles, and the 
latter NWW. about the same distance, seven 
and a half miles east of Hohlang. I subjoin 
a list of the killed and wounded. The 
whole fleet are now repairing sails and 
rigging. 

“TIT must say, on this occasion, that I 
never saw a battle maintained with more 
spirit and courage on both sides; and we 
have nothing to boast of but the capture of 
the commander of the vanguard, and that 
the enemy left us in possession of the field 
of battle. All the fiag officers, and the 
greater portion of the captains gave proofs 
of the utmost courage and firmness; and 
the bravery of the subaltern officers in gene- 
ral is entitled to every praise ; BuT it is with 
grief, that I am obliged to declare myself 
very much dissatisfied with the conduct of 
certain captains, whom I shall be under the 
necessity of superseding. This will be done 
after a more particular inquiry, the account 
of which I shall transmit to your Majesty. 
If they had done their duty like good offi- 
cers and faithful subjects, this action would 
have been more completely decisive, and 
have produced consequences equally satisfac- 
tory to your Majesty and your glorious em- 
pire. I must not fail, at the same time, to 
make a special report of those who, on this 
occasion, personally distinguished themselves 
by their courage and conduct. (Here follow 
the lists.) 

“Sam. CARLOVITCH GREIG. 
**TI, I. Ship Rotislaw, 
* July 18th, 1788." 


The Duke says that his fleet was 
swept round by the current, and every 
ship was thus raked fore and aft by 
those of Greig ; that after a lull in the 
conflict, it was renewed at 8 p.m., when, 
after another desperate encounter, the 
Swedish fleet, with lights at the mast- 
heads, bore away for Helsingfors with 
all sail set, leaving the Prins Gustaf, 
of seventy guns, lying disabled and 
without a flag; that many of the Rus- 
sian ships were severely mauled, but 
the Swedes were riddled; for masts, 
spars, and even the rudders of some 
were knocked to pieces, while most of 
them:had received perilous shots be- 
tween wind and water. 

The Wadislaff, which they took, 
was a copper-bottomed 74, carrying 
32 and 42-pounders, with 738 men. 
It was ten at night before the last shot 
was fired. The Russians remained 
masters of the channel, with all their 
colours flying ; but had the officers all 
done their duty, the Swedes would 
not have escaped so easily, if at all. 
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Greig had 6,000 troops on board ; 
their presence in close action greatly 
increased his list of casualties, for he 
had 319 killed and 666 wounded, 
whereas the Swedes had only eight 
officers struck, and the number of sea- 
men is not known. 

Admiral Greig was soon after rein- 
forced by four ships of the line; but 
as the Duke of Sudermania received 
six more of 70 guns each, the fleets 
remained of nearly equal strength. 

Count Wachdniester had yielded his 
sword to Greig, who returned it to 
him, saying, “I will never be the man 
to deprive so brave and worthy an 
officer of his sword —I beseech you to 
receive it.” 

After making a suitable reply, the 
Count sheathed it, and said, * that 
neither he nor any other person in 
Sweden believed that the Russian fleet 
was in so admirable a condition as he 
found it.” 

The Russian seamen had fought 
with incredible ardour and bravery ; 
when the wadding ran short, many of 
them tore off their clothing to clean 
and charge home the cannon; but all 
the officers were by no means partners 
in their glory; for Greig found him- 
self under the painful necessity of plac- 
ing under arrest two captains, two 
captain-lieutenants, and thirteen other 
officers, all Russians, and sending 
them to St. Petersburg in the frigate 
La Kergopolte, of 24 guns, charged 
with having ‘abandoned Rear Admi- 
ral Bergen, when he was surrounded 
by four Swedish ships, and defending 
himself against them for two hours 
with the greatest bravery, and was 
compelled to strike, when his ship, the 
Wadislaw was completely shattered.” 

Sir Samuel Greig added, that he 
had repeatedly signalled to those offi- 
cers “to advance and support the com- 
mander of their division, but that 
either from not understanding the said 
signals, or from some other reason, 
they remained where they were, and 
saw him taken.” Concerning their 
misconduct, and the battle of the 17th 
July, the Empress immediately wrote, 
with her own hand, the following cha- 
racteristic letter to her gallant Scot- 
tish Admiral :— 


‘'70 THE MOST WORTHY AND BRAVE, &c. 
** We should be wanting in that gratitude 
and politeness which should ever distinguish 
sovereigns, did we not with the utmost speed 
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convey to you our approbation of your ex- 
emplary conduct ; and the obligations which 
we owe you for your intrepid conduct in 
your engagement with the fleet of our enemy, 
the Swedish king. To the constant exer- 
tion of your abilities, and your zeal for the 
glory of the common cause of ourselves and 
the whole Russian empire, may, under God, 
be attributed the very signal victory you 
have gained ; and we have not the smallest 
doubt, but that every part of our dominions, 
to which this event shall be transmitted, will 
behold it in its proper view. It is with grief 
we read the record of those poltroons, who, 
unable to catch fire from the spirited exer- 
tions of their brother-warriors, have so sig- 
nalised themselves in the annals of treason- 
able cowardice! and to that cowardice the 
Swede has to boast that any ship of their 
fleet escaped when so encountered. 

“Tt is our pleasure that the delinquents 
mentioned in your despatch be immediately 
brought to Cronstadt, to await our further 
displeasure. We sincerely wish you, and all 
with you, health, and the most signal assist- 
ance of the Almighty God, whose aid we 
have invoked, and of whose assistance we 
cannot doubt in a cause so just. 

“Your services will live perpetually in 
our remembrance; and the annals of our 
empire must convey your name to posterity 
with reverence and with love ! 

“So saying, we recommer.d you to God’s 
keeping ever. Done at St. Petersburg, the 
23rd of July, in the year of grace, 1788. 

“* CATHERINE.” 


The punishment of the seventeen 
unfortunates was peculiarly Russian in 
its barbarity, for they were placed in 
chains, with iron collars around their 
necks, and doomed to perpetual slavery 
in the hulks at Cronstadt, though many 
were cadets of the noblest Muscovite 
families. 

For nearly a fortnight Greig busied 
himself in thoroughly refitting his fleet ; 
on the 6th of August he signalled to 
weigh anchor at dawn, and on the 7th 
arrived off Sveaborg, where he found 
four Swedish ships at anchor in the 
roads; but they cut their cables, and, 
under a press of sail, retired into 
port in confusion. Greig followed 
them boldly, and just as his leading 
ship came within musket-shot of the 
sternmost Swede, the latter struck upon 
a sunken rock ; her mainmast went by 
the board, and after maintaining a 
short cannonade with Admiral Roslai- 
now, she struck her colours. ‘The 
other three escaped into shallow water. 
Greig’s boats took possession of the 
bilged ship, which proved to be the 
Gustavus Adolphus, of 64 guns, com- 
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manded by Colonel Chiristierne, who 
was taken prisoner, with 13 officers 
and 530 men, after which Greig or- 
dered her to be blown up. He next 
seized a ship laden with cables, sails, 
medicine, &c., for the Swedish fleet. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Sudermania 
remained a quiet spectator in Svea- 
borg, where he was completely blocked 
up by Greig, although he had under 
his command 16 ships of the line and 
eight frigates. 

Till the 9th, Greig remained off 
Sveaborg, which is strongly fortified 
by nature and art, and then, in the 
hope that the Duke would come out, 
as the wind was favourable for his 
doing so, he sailed slowly across the 
Gulf of Finland towards the opposite 
coast of Revel, and on his approaching 
the isle of Margen, placed his cruisers 
towards the west, so as completely to 
cut off the Swedish fleet from all suc- 
cour by way of Carlskrona, and to 
prevent them forming a junction with 
five ships laden with stores, of which 
they were in the greatest need. 

Here Greig was joined by two 64- 
gun ships; and on the 14th of August 
he was off Revel in Esthonia. Mean- 
while the Swedish and Russian troops 
had many fierce encounters in Finland, 
but the former were unsuccessful, and 
this expedition ended in defeat and 
disaster. 

The indefatigable Greig continued to 
cruise in the gulf until the month of 
October ; and, though suffering from 
a severe illness, he completely blocked 
up the Swedes in Sveaborg, cut them 
off from succour, and saved St. Peters. 
burg from alarm. 

On the 2nd October, the weather 
became exceedingly stormy, and the 
Russian fleet were all dispersed. Then 
the Duke of Sudermania thought he 
might essay something against Greig ; 
but, though sick and infirm, the latter 
soon collected all his ships, and the 
blockade was resumed more strictly 
than ever; but, unhappily, his illness 
terminated in a violent fever, and, on 
the 26th of that month, the brave 
admiral expired, in the fifty-third year 
of his age, on board of his flag-ship, 
the Rotislaw, to the great sorrow of 
every officer and seaman in the flect, 
where, by his bravery, justice, genero- 
sity, and goodness of heart, he had 
indeed won for himself the honourable 
title of the Father of the Russian Navy. 

The tidings of his death were the 
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signal for a general mourning at St. 
Petersburg; and, while Admiral Spi- 
ritoff assumed the command of the 
fleet, the Empress ordered the funeral 
of her favourite officer to be conducted 
with a pomp, solemnity, and magnifi- 
cence never before witnessed in Russia. 
The funeral took place on the 5th 
of December. Some days before it, 
the body lay on a state bed in the hall 
of the Admiralty, which was hung with 
black cloth; while the doors were fes- 
tooned with white crape, and the vast 
apartment was lighted by silver lus- 
tres. Under # canopy of crape, the 
body was placed on three small arches, 
dressed in full uniform, the head being 
encircled by a wreath of laurel. At its 
foot stood an urn, adorned with silver 
anchors and streamers, inscribed— 


“8. G, Nat. d. 30 Nov., 1735—obit d. 15 Oct., 
1788.” 


The coffin stood on six feet of massy 
silver. It was covered with black vel- 
vet, lined with white satin ; the handles 
and fringes were of pure silver, and 
the pillows of blonde lace. On three 
tabourettes of crimson and gold lay 
his five orders of knighthood — one of 
them, the St. George’s Cross, muti- 
lated by a shot in the Archipelago— 
and around were twelve pedestals, co- 
vered with crape and flowers, bearing 
twelve gigantic candles. At the head 
of the bed hung all his flags; and two 
staff officers and six marine captains 
were constantly beside it until the day 
of interment, when Lieutenant the 
Baron Vanden Pahlen pronounced a 
high eulogy in honour of the brave 
deceased. 

The cannon of the ramparts and 
fleet fired minute-guns during the pro- 
cession from the Admiralty to the 


Cathedral of St. Catherine, through 
streets lined by the troops. The fu- 
neral pageant was very magnificent and 
impressive. 

Swartzenhoup’s dragoons, with 
standards lowered ; the grenadiers of 
the Empress, with arms reversed ; the 
public schools of the capital; the 
clergy of the Greek Church ; General 
Lehman, of the marine artillery, and 
two marshals bearing Greig’s admiral’s- 
staff and five orders of knighthood ; 
eighteen staff officers, and three bear- 
ing naval standards, preceded the 
body, which was borne on a bier drawn 
by six horses, led by six bombardiers, 
and attended by twelve captains of ships, 
followed by their coxswains. Then 
came General Wrangel, Governor of 
the city, with the nobles, citizens, the 
marshals with their staves, and a regi- 
ment of infantry with arms reversed, 
and its band playing one of those grand 
dead-marches which are peculiar to 
Russia. So, with a band of choristers 
preceding it, and amid the tolling of 
bells, the remains of Admiral Greig 
were conveyed to the Great Cathedral, 
and there lowered into their last rest- 
ing place, amid three discharges of 
cannon and musketry from the ram- 
parts, the troops, and the fleet, where 
he was so well beloved and so much 
lamented. 

Every officer who attended had a 
gold ring presented to him by Cathe- 
rine II., with the Admiral’s name and 
the day of his death engraved upon it; 
and a magnificent monument has since 
been erected to mark the place where 
he lies—a man *¢ no less illustrious for 
courage and naval skill, than for piety, 
benevolence, and every private virtue.” 

His estate in Livonia is still in pos- 
session of his descendants, 
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A VASE OF LILIES. 


Wuo does not love the Litres? Other 
flowers there are more rich in perfume 
and more splendid in colours, and some 
there are as graceful, but none more 
stately. Other flowers seem to chal- 
lenge our admiration, or to claim our 
affections as a right, but there is an air 
of calm dignity about lilies. While we 
love and admire, we feel that we also 
respect them. Other flowers display 
themselves in various pleasing atti- 
tudes; some meekly bending, some 
timidly seeking support, some grace- 
fully reclining, like maidens of divers 
characters of loveliness; but there is 
something statue-like in the prondly 
erect form of the lily. The name 
*‘lilium” is derived from the Greek 
lirion (Ager), signifying slender and 
elegant. 

A vase full of lilies is like a casket 
of floral gems. There are those large, 
pure, spotless pearls, the white lilies 


and the seed pearls, the little lilies of 


the valley, all the various shades of the 
topaz, from the yellow day lily to the 
deeper tinted water lily, and the still 
darker orange; the amethyst and ruby 
of the purple and rich red martagon 
lilies ; and the emerald diadem of the 
‘* crown imperial.” 


Lilies may be styled religious flow. 
ers: they were the symbols of purity 
and of benediction, wherefore they 
were figured on the pillars of Solomon's 
Temple and on the great candlestick 
(as seen on the Arch of Titus in 
Rome); they are used as similes of 
beauty in the Canticles; they have 
been honoured by being made a vehicle 
of instruction by our Lord in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount; the Scriptural 
name, Susanna, signifies a lily ; and 
the cup of the white lily furnished to 
the Church the model for the conse- 
crated silver chalice. 

The pure Wurte Liry (lilium can. 
didum), though not so magnificent as 
many of its sisters, is the most beauti-. 
ful and the most dear to the feelings, 
At night, in the garden, when the rest 
of Flora’s children are closed, or droop- 
ed, or scarcely visible among the gloom, 
the spotless lily shines conspicuous, un- 
sleeping and dignified. Among the 
foliage upon earth, it is like what the 
silvery moon is among the clouds in 
the sky. We may term it the Moon 
of the Garden; it is pre-eminently 
the flower of the night, the flower of 
the feelings. 


THE LILY AT NIGHT. 


M. EB. 


M. 


When toilfal day hath pass’d, how blithe at night 
Is dance and song ; then human hearts grow light, 
Forgetting care in leisure’s joyous hour ; 

Forgetting then to shed 

One tear-drop o'er the dead— 
The dead! who thinks of them in pleasure’s bower ? 


O mother Nature! thou more faithful art 
Than pleasure’s vot'ries ; thou the mourner’s part 
Dost nightly for the buried ones fulfil— 
Casting bright hues away, 
And donning black array, 
Thou wand’rest forth in tears and silence still. 


Amid the churchyard graves thy footsteps pass, 
Thy tears of dew fall thickly on the grass; 
Thou glidest weeping o'er the heathy steep— 
Weeping amid the fair 
Flowers of the trim parterre— 
Weeping ’mid sombre woods and valleys deep. 


Gay flowers shrink from thy sorrow ; closely roll’d 
Round them they draw their mantle’s silken fold, 
Or hang th’ averted head ;—but one, the pale, 
Pensive, and pure, and meek, 
With pious care doth seek 


To gather those bright drops that gem thy veil. 
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See! the White Lily gracefully holds up, 
Like chalice consecrate, her silver cup 


To catch the balmy dews. 


Well doth she know 


How precious and how dear 
Ts pious mourner’s tear 
That faithful to the unforgotten flows. 


Flower that doth show such tenderness! with thee, 
Her friend, weeps mother Nature lovingly, 
And whispers to thy list’ning ear her sighs; 
Thy hue, so clearly bright, 
Seems like a moony light 
That shines as though to cheer her humid eyes. 


Erect and fair she sees thee 'mid the gloom, 

Like Parian statue plac’d upon a tomb, 

But sculptur’d marble hath not charms like thine ; 
Thou art a form of life, 
With living beauties rife, 

And filled with fragrance like a breath divine, 


As the emblem of purity, the white 
lily was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
in whose hand it is often placed by 
painters. It is also frequently repre- 
sented in pictures of St. Dominic, on 
account of his zealous devotion for the 
Virgin. 

As the flower of the Virgin, the 
white lily has been made more than 
once the badge of an order of Spanish 
knighthood. Garcias VI., King of 
Navarre, was lying dangerously ill at 
Najara,* his native city. At the time 
when he appeared to be at his utmost 
extremity, a miraculous lily was said 
to be found growing near the city, in 
the flower of which appeared, as if is- 
suing from the calix, an exact repre- 
sentation of the Virgin Mary with the 
Infant Saviour. From the time of 
this discovery, Garcia began to recover; 
and in gratitude to the Virgin, whose 
interposition in his favour he believed 
to be evidenced by the supernatural 
flower, he founded, for the reception 
of the latter, near the spot where it 
was seen, a monastery for monks of 
the order of Clugny, and a church 
called St. Maria Neale de Najara, 
where miracles were said to be wrought 
by the lily, in whose further honour he 
instituted, in 1048, the ‘* Order of the 
Lily,” consisting of thirty-eight knights 
of the noblest blood of Navarre, Bis- 
cay, and Old Castile, who were bound 
by their vows to peril to the utmost 





life and possessions in warring against 
the Moors. The medallion of the 
order was an oval, bearing a lily of 
gold and white enamel, springing from 
a green stalk, and having on the head of 
the flower the initial of Mary in the 
Gothic character (like the Greek phi, 
¢, but that the middle stroke is not 
prolonged), and the letter itself sur- 
mounted by a regal crown. The chain 
was in two rows of gold, linked to. 
gether by Gothic M’s, 

We are strongly of opinion that 
King Garcia planned the discovery of 
this miraculous lily, and the subse. 
quent institution of the order, to divert 
the minds of his subjects from the me- 
mory of a revolting stain on his cha. 
racter by his conduct in former years 
towards his mother. His father, Don 
Garcia the Great, when going on a 
military expedition, recommended es. 

ecially to the attention of his Queen, 

ilvira of Castile, a noble horse of sin- 
gular value; for in those days the 
most highly prized possessions of the 
Spaniards were their arms and their 
horses. After the departure of the 
King, Garcia, his eldest son (then In- 
fante, and afterwards Garcia VI.) 
begged of his mother to give him the 
valuable animal, a request with which, 
in her indulgence, she was inclined to 
comply but for the advice of Don Pedro 
Sesse, a knight of illustrious birth, who 
filled the office of master of the horse, who 


* Najara, or Najera, lies on the boundaries between Old Castille and Navarre, at the foot 
of a hill, and on the banks of the river Nagarilla. It was the ancient Triburitium, from 
whose ruins it is said to have been built by Gongalo Gustos, mentioned in the “ Dinner of 
Herbs,” DuBLin University MaGaZzink for July, 1853. It belongs to the Manriques de 


Lara, 
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recalled to her mind the special charge 
her husband had given her respecting 
his favourite steed. ‘The young Prince, 
enraged at his disappointment, and in- 
dignant that the representations of 
Don Pedro should have more weight 
with the Queen than his own solicita- 
tions, determined on a base, malig- 
nant, and unnatural revenge. He 
accused his mother, a lady of known 
virtue and discretion, of a criminal in- 
trigue with Don Pedro Sesse; and in 
order to support his allegations, he in- 
duced his next brother, Don Ferdinand, 
to join bim in the accusation, persuad- 
ing him that it was well founded. 

The King was overwhelmed with sur- 

rise and grief when the charge against 
bis wife was conveyed to his ears, and 
he hastened home to investigate it. 
On one hand the long-proved excel- 
lence of the Queen prompted him to 
disbelieve it; on the other, he could 
not suppose that his eldest son, the 
heir of his crown, would call in ques- 
tion the honour of his own mother 
without the strongest evidence. He 
interrogated his son Ferdinand, and 
the evasive answers of that young 
prince turned the scale of doubt against 
the unfortunate Elvira. A council of 
nobles was called to deliberate on the 
case; and a decree was promulgated, 
that unless some knight would under- 
take to maintain the Queen’s honour 
by force of arms in the lists, she should 
be burned to death at the stake—a 
eruel fate, but doubly cruel when pre- 
pared for her by her own relentless off- 
spring. 

King Garcia the Great had, by a 
Navarrese lady of rank, a natural son, 
named Don Ramiro, who, compassion- 
ating the miserable Queen, and detest- 
ing the savage obduracy of her sons, 
eame forward as her champion, and de- 
fied the Infante Garcia to mortal com. 
bat in her cause. The King was ina 
state of the most painful perplexity : 
let the combat unto death between his 
sons end how it would, his heart would 
be rent by the loss of whichever fell. 
In his anguish, he remembered a man 
of holy office and character (whose 
name we have not found recorded, but 
there is reason to believe he was a 
Clugniac monk), and applied to him 
for assistance. ‘The pious recluse un- 
dertook the task of conferring with the 
young princes, on whom he urged 
with moving eloquence the unnatural 
wickedness of their behaviour to their 
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mother, arguing, that even were she 
guilty, it was the part of children only 
to weep and pray over the frailties of 
their parents, and to draw an impene- 
trable veil between them and the eyes 
of all, save their Creator. He remind- 
ed them of their mother’s care and 
love, and at length awakened their 
dormant filial feelings. Ferdinand re- 
lented, Garcia gave way ; and throw- 
ing themselves at the feet of their 
father, they confessed their own sin, 
and declared their mother’s innocence. 

Don Garcia could scarcely be pre- 
vailed on to pardon them; the Queen, 
however, with genuine maternal ten- 
derness, granted them forgiveness, but 
required, as the punishment of Garcia’s 
criminal plot, that he should be de- 
prived of part of his inheritance ; that 
Arragon (then attached to Navarre) 
should be given as a kingdom to Don 
Ramiro, who had shown for her the 
affection and loyalty of a true son; 
and that Ferdinand should succeed to 
Castille, which otherwise would have 
fallen to Garcia at his father’s death, 
in right of his mother. As soon as 
peace was restored to the royal family 
of Navarre, the young Garcia set out 
for Rome, to visit the Holy Places, as 
a pilgrimage after his transgression. 
During his absence his father died, 
and he succeeded to his crown, but de- 
spoiled of some of its jewels. In after 
years he sought to hide his shame 
under the flowers and leaves of the 
miraculous lily. 

Don Ferdinand, surnamed the Just, 
the Infante of Castile (son of John I, 
of Castile), raised to the throne of 
Arragon early in the fifteenth century, 
to succeed his maternal uncle, Don 
Martin, founded the Order of the Jar 
of Lilies, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
and in memory of his having, in 1412, 
taken the city of Antequera, in Anda- 
lusia, from the Moors, who lost 15,000 
of their best soldiers, The medallion 
of the Order was charged with a vase 
or jar of two handles, filled with lilies, 
and ornamented with griffins. This Vase 
of Lilies was the armorial ensign of An- 
tequera; and is frequently blazoned 
in the churches in Spain as the Arms 
of the Virgin. 

Don Ferdinand, the hero of Ante- 
quera, and the founder of the Order of 
the Lily of Arragon, was of a character 
far superior to that of Don Garcia, in- 
stitutor of the Order of the Lily of 
Navarre, 
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With the lily of Spanish knighthood 
we will associate a Spanish romance of 
chivalry :— 


THE TOURNAMENT AT TUNIS—A RO- 
MANCE.* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF THE “ RO- 
MANCERO.” 


“ Et sol la guirlanda bella 
Del cristallino aljofar 
Alumbrava, al medio curso 
Al mar y tierra redonda,” 


I. 

Bright as string of lucid pearl 
The stream in sunshine lay ; 
Unclouded smiled on sea and shore 

The warm meridian ray, 


II. 
And Tunis’ streets were gladsome then ; 
In balconies above 
The eyes of Eastern beauties shot 
Glances like darts of love, 


TI. 
Gallants to tilt the ring were met ; 
They rein’d their steeds with grace 
Before the stately Alfaqiif 
Of old and royal race. 


Iv. 
On steed in red and yellow dight, 
Greeted by trump and drum, 
Did Coleos’ Lord, with sprightly air, 
The brave Lindaro come. 


Vv. 

Mid Spain’s Morisco bands he rode, 
The Challenger to be, 

For joy Granada’s valiant King 
Had gain’da victory. 


vi. 
The tilters made the plain full rich, 
So gorgeous was their garb ; 
Clear amber, gold, and gems bedeck'd 
The rider and his barb. 


VII. 
With ensigns white and black adorn’d, 
Ayala’s} wealthy heir 
To mark his lover-hope turned pale, 
A mourning vest must wear. 


vill. 

Avalo’s§ Chief a murrey scarf 
Mingled with green did show, 
To symbolise the bruise impressed 

By disappointment’s blow. 


1x. 
Baxan bore mirrors sparkling o’er 
A robe of azure dye ; 
His motto ran—‘ Mirror and Sun 
Of Love and Jealousy.” 


x. 
Selvaje’s|| crest was fading leaves ; 
Of blighted hopes they told ; 
The lady whom he served had heart 
Too thankless and too cold. 


xI. 
Aliator, chaf'd by penury 
(Though poor, of lineage proud), 
Appeared in linen mantle clad 
That wrapp’d him like a shroud : 


xIt. 
The motto—* He that, poor in gold, 
Wealth but in blood can boast, 
Shroud-like should wear his Journeye —_ 
His glory ’s but a ghost.” 


XIII. 
Bravonel§ chose a surcoat green, 
Of hopes and leaves the hue ; 
Hopes frail as leaves by wild winds swépt 
From branch whereon they grew. 


xIv. 
A silver F he bore, to tell 
That, soothing pain and dole, 
Bright faith sustain’d and cheer’d him still ; 
His motto — “ Firm and sole.” 


XV. 
The poppy’s glowing colour flam’d 
On the two Zayde’s vests, 
And countless emeralds’ sheen illum’d 
Their caps and haughty crests. 


XVI. 

A sable Cupid their device, 
Who golden arrows bore ; 

The motto— Though he offers gold, 
To black coal turns the ore.” 


* The original is without rhymes, having only the assonance of vowels. 


t A dignitary among the Moors. 


t Ayala, a town in Spain, which has been erected into an earldom (for a branch of the 


House of Toledo) by Philip III. 


§ The Avalos, Moors of Ronda, in Andalusia. 


|| He was a Moor of the Zegris, who from love of a lady of the hostile family of Abencer- 
ragei, retired for a long period to a cave, whence he called himself Selvaje, or Salvage, the 


Savage. 


{ Bravonel, a Moor, named from Bravo (brave); he is often mentioned in the Spanish 
ballads. He was of Saragossa, and his lady-love was Guadalara. 
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XVII. 


The rainbow groups passed to the lists; 
Prizes and ring within 

Were hung ; the judges gave the sign ; 
The hautboys call’d, “ Begin.” 


XVIII. 
Baxan ‘gainst Spain’s Rindaro rode; 
The Moor the first prize won ; 
He gave it to his mother’s hand, 
Celaura’s loving son. 


XIX. 
But from the Moor Ayala’s heir 
Took the next prize, and gave 
The jewel to the fair Ingrate 
That did his heart enslave. 


xXx. 
Celina, she whom Baxan lov’d, 
Griev'd at the victor’s pride: 
* Ayala! thou hast pierced my soul !” 
“ Ayala!” Echo sighed. 


XXI. 
Poor Aliator then the ring 
From Moslem Chief did take. 
Well matched in skill the Zadés play’d: 
A lance Selvaje brake. 


XXII. 
Bravonel spurred his palfrey good, 
But ill his fortune sped : 
He turned him from the lists, and thus 
With eyes o’erflowing said: 


XxIIL. 
* Contemn’d by her I fain would serve, 
No marvel that I flee : 
For cruel as the panther’s self, 
As obstinate is she, 


XXIV. 
“ The sad no festival beseems ; 
My faith did me deceive ; 
Too like the forest’s denizen 
Is she for whom I grieve.” 


XXV. 

New skill, new feats were duly tried ; 
With all Rindaro strove ; 

And prizes rich good Lances won, 
And Moorish ladies’ love. 


xXxXVI. 
Night stopp’d the sports; light javelius fell 
All shivered to the earth. 
Where is the feast that hath no end, 
Nor cross amid its mirth? 


According te O'Halloran (“ Antho- 
logia Hibernica,” vol. i.), the armorial 
bearing of the ancient Kings of Meath 
was, on a field sable a king enthroned 
in majesty, holding in his hand a lily. 
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The arms of the town of Wiesba- 
den, in Nassau, are three silver lilies, 
on a blue ground, said to have been 
granted by Charlemagne. 

Mild and peaceful as is the lily, its 
name has been given to an implement 
of war. Stakes clustered together, and 
half buried in the earth in a ditch (to 
keep off or injure cavalry), were called 
lilia, from a fancied resemblance to 
the stamens of the lily in the midst of 
the flower. 

Formerly the white lily was esteemed 
an antidote to poison, and distilled or 
in decoction asa febrifuge; its scaly 
root is still highly recommended by 
herbalists, as a beneficial application 
(sometimes boiled, sometimes chopped) 
to bruises, wounds, &c. 

The Greeks made from the lily a 
perfume called susinon; but they did 
not wear it in garlands at banquets so 
much as other flowers, believing that 
its odour affected the head, and made 
it heavy ; therefore they preferred, in 
their festal wreaths, the scentless yel- 
low day-lily (hemerocallis fiava). 

Anacreon has taken an uncommon 
and fanciful similitude from lilies (so 
generally the attributes of youthful 
female beauty), comparing them to 
the white hairs of his old age, and ar- 
guing for their meet association with 
the rosy charms of the young and lovely 
maiden whom he addresses. Not hav- 
ing Moore’s ** Anacreon” at hand, we 
must request the reader to receive, in- 
stead of Moore’s, our own translation 
of the ode in question :— 


ODE. 
FROM THE GREEK OF ANACREON, 


My pe dvyys, dpwoa 

Tay roAtav eOecpar. 
O, fly me not! though Age has spread 
His hoary winter o’er my head; 
O, fly me not! though vernal flower 
Of youth adorns thy beauty’s power ; 
But see, how sweet in wreaths unite 
The blushing rose and lily white. 


When the ancients personified beau- 
ty, they represented her crowned with 
white lilies and violets, as emblems of 
purity and modesty. 

The lily was the flower of Juno, 
by whom it was fabled to have been 
created; and the Venus Urania, or 
the heavenly Venus (as distinguished 
from the less pure goddess of love and 
beauty) was represented surrounded 
by a glory, having her head veiled with 
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clouds, and holding in one hand a globe 
and compass, and in the other a white 
lily. This flower was also an attri- 
bute of Hope, who was depicted as a 
lovely nymph, in an Etruscan robe of 
thin tissue, holding the lily in one 
hand, and with the other raising her 
train, that it should not impede her 
movements ; for Hope was deus re- 
= as walking forwards. The 
ily that the painter associates with 
Hope is the cheerful sun-born blossom 
of the present; but it sometimes 
changes (when the present becomes 
the past) into the pensive night-blow- 
ing flower, wet with the dewy tears of 
disappointment and mourning. 

Though the white lily was adopted 
by the French (under their kings) as a 
national emblem, and was used at the 
temporary restoration of the Bourbons, 
in allusion to them, yet it was not ori- 
ginally the real fleur-de-lis; that was 
(according to French heralds) the com- 
mon yellow Fiac Fiowenr of the marsh 
(iris pseudacorus). Favine says, in his 
«‘ Theatre of Honour and Knighthood,” 
that the arms of Pharamond, founder of 
the French monarchy, about 420, were 
a golden fleur-de-lis, on an azure field, 
the yellow marsh-lily, or flag flower, 
signifying the ancient origin of the 
French from the fens of Westphalia 
and the swampy nooks of the Rhine. 
It is, however, admitted that it is un- 
certain whether the figure seen on an- 
cient sculpture, ornaments, blazonry, 
&c., as the national emblem of France, 
was a fleur-de-lis, a spear-head, or a 
cluster of bees ; for os tus supposi- 
tions had their partisans. Napoleon 
the First edegeel the bees, of course, 
rather than continue the fleur-de-lis of 
the kings. 

In the olden time French heralds 
and divines agreed that it was just and 
reasonable, nay Scriptural, that the 
Salic law should be in force, excluding 
females from the sovereignty in France, 
because, as that was the kingdom of 
the lilies, and as our Lord had said that 
the lilies toil not, neither do they spin, 
the royal Gallic lilies could not stoop 
to the distaff, but must pass, as a male 
heritage, ‘ from lance to lance.” “To 
fall to the distaff’ (tomber en que- 
nouille), is the French phrase, on 
an inheritance passes to the female 
line; and the lozenge shape of an 
heiress’s shield was originally intend- 
ed to represent a distaff. 

The fleur-de-lis in armorial bearings 
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is represented as having one large leaf 
between two smaller, which, says Fa- 
vine, is allegorical, denoting the Ca- 
tholic faith —the large leaf, between 
justice and nobility ; the smaller leaves, 
the two estates of France, under the 
old regime. 

Louis VII. (first husband of Elea- 
nor of Aquitaine, queen of our Henry 
II.) adopted the purple fleur-de-lis 
(iris susiana) as his cognisance at 
the first crusade, on account of the 
resemblance between the words lis 
and Louis, as though the flower were 
Jleur-de-Louis or de-lys, as it was then 
written. He was the first king of 
France who used a signet or counter- 
seal, marked with the fleur-de-lis. 

The first French coin that bore the 
fleur-de-lis was the crown-piece of Phi- 
lip VI. (De Valois), struck about 
1336. It represented Philip seated on 
a throne, holding in his right hand a 
sword, and in his left a shield sprinkled 
with the flowers. 

The French have claimed the in- 
vention of the compass, and point in 
evidence to the circumstance of the 
north being marked by a fleur-de- 
lis. The compass certainly was not 
unknown (though not of common use) 
in France in the thirteenth century, 
before the time of the reputed disco- 
verer, Flavio Gioia, of Amalfi, near 
Naples, in the fourteenth century ; but 
Gioia at least made important im- 
provements in it. The mark, how. 
ever, was not originally a national sig. 
nature. The flower was considered 
in the East a type of blessing; and 
was therefore very commonly added as 
a finish to the points of crosses, form- 
ing what is called in heraldry, a “cross 
fleury,” or flowered cross. On the 
compass the fleur-de-lis was, most pro- 
bably, intended as denoting the invo- 
cation of a blessing on that useful in- 
strument. 

From religious induction it is still 
customary among the peasants in the 
South of Ireland, to strew the floors 
and thresholds of their dwellings, on 
St. John the Baptist’s day, with the 
flowers and leaves of the yellow flag. 

This marsh-flower was dedicated to 
St. Nicomede, who, in the persecu- 
tion under Diocletian, was beaten to 
death with clubs at Rome, for having 
buried the exposed corpses of mar- 
tyrs. His day is the 5th of September. 
His tomb is said to be on the road from 
Rome to Nomenti. 
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In heraldry, the fleur-de-lis is a 
bearing of great'dignity. It is an 
emblem of wisdom, fidelity, and cou- 
rage, and is assigned as a difference to 
the sixth son of a House, to remind him 
of his duty to his country, and his 
loyalty to his sovereign. 

Among the classical ancients, the 
purple flag was the symbol of elo- 
quence ; and from its blended hues of 
shaded purple, white and yellow, was 
dedicated to Iris of the rainbow-scart, 
the ambassadress of Juno. The river 
gods were crowned with the yellow 
water flags. 

The fleur-de-lis, with its sword- 
shaped leaves, and its flower like the 
head of an ancient spear, has a martial 
look. We will place beside it a few 
stanzas in accordance with its charac. 
ter :-— 

PRAY FOR THEM. 
M. KR. M. 


Pray for them who draw the glaive 

As befits the free and brave, 

But to right the wrong’d, and save 
From oppressor’s sway. 

Pray for them who onward tread 

Where St. George's banner spread 

Leads them on to slaughter red ; 
Think of them and pray ! 


Pray for them who on the Main 
Cope with angry Giauts twain, 
War and Storm, and all the train 
Of perils these display. 
Pray for them in fever'd camp, 
Where, ’mid fogs of reeking swamp, 
Feebly gleams life's waning lamp ; 
Think of them and pray ! 


Pray for them on whom shall beat 

Fiery rain and iron sleet, 

When like full-charged clouds shall meet 
Foes in stern array. 

Think of cannon’s thunder- crash, 

Of the sabre’s lightning flash, 

Of the lance’s deadly gash ; 
Think of these and pray! 


Think of pangs the flesh must feel 
(Spite the soul’s hervic zeal), 
When it meets the home-thrust steel 
In the fierce affray. 
Truchearts pierced, brighteyes grown dim; 
Noble form and stalwart limb 
Mangled all, distort and grim: 
Think of these, and pray ! 


Pray for those at home who dwell 

Sadly on the last farewell 

Breath’d by one whose funeral knell 
May be toll’d—to-day ! 

Toll’d? Ah, no! a trumpet note, 

And a sharp and ringing shot— 

These the knell of that wild spot 

Where none can kneel to pray. 
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Pray for those at home, who cast 
On the death-list glance of haste, 
While the heart that beats so fast 
Doth its dread betray. 
Does one name there catch the eye ? 
Oh, the shrill despairing cry 
Of that utter agony ! 
Think of this, and pray! 


Ye whose hearts are not of stone, 
Ye that human. feelings own, 
Now let human love be shown, 
E’en as best it may: 
Give your prayers! for prayer has worth 
Tn the saddest hour on earth ; 
For the arméd hosts gone forth— 
For their lov’d ones, pray! 


The Lary of Jerusatem (amaryllis 
lutea) is thought by Sir J. Smith to be 
the lily mentioned by our Lord in his 
Sermon on the Mount. It is abun- 
dant in the fields of Palestine; and 
has long, dark-green, satin-like leaves, 
of a colour and texture uncommon in 
the leaves of bulbs, with gold-coloured 
flowers resembling in form those of the 
crocus. In Palestine it is an early 
autumnal, but in our gardens it is 
later in blooming. 

The honour of being the lily of our 
Lord is, however, adjudged by many 
botanists to the Cmatcepontan Liny, 
formerly called the Scarter Marra- 
con (lilium Chalcedonium), a flower 
of common occurrence in the East. 
Its gorgeous hue is more appropriate 
than that of the yellow Syrian lily to 
a comparison with the royal roses of 
Solomon—** Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toi! not, 
neither do they spin: And yet [ say 
unto you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

With the lily of the Gospel, from 
which, as from a text, trust in the 
Creator was inculcated, we will asso- 
ciate a strain of confidence and conso- 
lation :— 


BEYOND THE RIVER. 


M. E. M. 
I. 


Time is a river, deep and wide ; 
And while along its banks we stray, 
We see our lov'd ones o’er its tide 
Sail from our sight away—away. 
Where are they sped—they who return 
No more to glad our longing eyes ? 
They've pass'd from life’s contracted bourn 
To land unseen, unknown, that lies 
Beyond the river. 
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It. 


’Tis hid from view ; but we may guess 
Llow beautiful that realm must be ; 
For gleamings of its loveliness, 
In visions granted, oft we see. 
The very clouds that o’er it throw 
Their veil, unrais’d for mortal sight, 
With gold and purple tintings glow, 
Reflected from the glorious light 
Beyond the river. 


irr. 


And gentle airs, so sweet, so calm, 
Steal sometimes from that viewless 
sphere ; 
The mourner feels their breath of balm, 
And soothéd sorrow dries the tear. 
And sometimes list’ning ear may gain 
Entrancing sound that hither floats ; 
The echo of a distant strain, 
Of harps’ and voices’ blended notes, 
Beyond the river. 


Iv. 


There are our lov'd ones in their rest ; 
They've cross’d Time’s River—now no 
more 
They heed the bubbles on its breast, 
Nor feel the storms that sweep its shore 
But there pure love can live, can last— 
They look for us their home to share ; 
When we in turn away have pass’d, 
What joyful greetings wait us there, 
Beyond the river. 


The Crown Impeniat (friti/laria 
imperialis) was introduced in !576 from 
the East into the garden of the Em- 

eror Rodolph IL, at Vienna; hence 
it obtained its popular name. It is 
supposed to be the lily mentioned in 
the Song of Solomon, verse 13, when 
the Spouse says of the Beloved — 
** His lips are like lilies, dropping 
sweet-smelling myrrh ;” for it fre- 
quently exhibits a clear, dew-like drop 
at the bottom of each ruddy petal. 

In floral hagiology it has been dedi- 
cated (for what reason we do not re- 
collect) to Edward, King of the West 
Saxons, murdered at Corse Castle by 
the treachery of his stepmother, El- 
frida, to procure the crown for, her 
own son. His life had been one of 
great innocence, and miraculous cures 
were supposed to have been effected 
at the lowly grave at Wareham, in 
which he had been laid with little ce- 
remony by Elfrida’s order. On this 
account he was canonised by the style 
of St. Edward the Martyr; and his 
remains were removed to Shaftesbury 
Minster in about three years after his 
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assassination. The translation is com- 
memorated on the 20th of June. 

‘The lovely and modest Laity of the 
VALLEY (convalluria maialis) cannot 
be the “ Lily of the Valley” mentioned 
by Solomon in his Song, for it is not a 
native of Palestine; and, in fact, will 
not flourish in hot countries. It loves 
shade and coolness, and is said to be 
common in the Western parts of Nor- 
way. Solomon's “ Lily of the Valley” 
is apparently the same flower as the 
«Lily of the Field,” in our Lord's 
Sermon, of which we have before 
spoken, 

The distilled spirit of our lily of the 
valley is said by Culpepper, the old 
herbalist, to strengthen the brain and 
recruit a weakened memory, as well as 
“to comfort the heart and vital spi- 
rits,” and to possess sundry other 
virtues. ‘The roots and leaves are of 
a medicinal bitterness ; the flowers are 
narcotic, and, when dried and pow- 
dered, induce sneezing. 

Besides ‘ Lily of the Valley,” it 
bears the pretty names of Lily Con- 
stancy and May Lily, by which appel- 
lation it is known in Germany, where 
its flowers are made into a kind of 
wine, and where it is used in spring 
among rural brides as a wedding gar- 
land, for which it seems peculiarly 
adapted, looking in the screen of its 
large leaf like a gentle bride hidden 
within her veil. Wherefore let us 
translate for it an appropriate German 
poem :— 


THE FAREWELL TO A BRIDE ON HER 
WEDDING DAY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRED. W. GOTTER. 


** Neue Bande, neue Freuden 
Machen Trennung dir zur Pflicht.” 


New-made ties now bid thee leave us; 
New-sprung hopes now crown thy lot ; 
Shed no farewell tears to grieve us, 
But forget—forget us not ! 


We shall miss thee long when parted ; 
But ’twill soothe regrets to rest 

That we know thee happy-hearted, 
In the home that love hath blest. 


Fondly think at evening’s leisure 
On our past together spent ; 

Each light dance, each simple pleasure, 
All our quiet merriment. 


*Mid our groups thine image dwelleth 
Still, with mild and cheerful mien, 

That a guileless spirit telleth, 

Loving, trustful, and serene. 
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Hopeful go, through life progressing, 
All to speak thee bliss combine ; 
Take with thee our earnest blessing— 
Leave behind, to cheer us, thine. 


New-made ties have bid thee leave us, 
New-born hopes have crown'd thy lot ; 
Shed no parting tear to grieve us, 
But forget—forget us not. 


The Betta Donna Lity (amaryllis 
bella donna) is a native of the West 
Indies, and was brought from Portugal 
to England about 1712. It is a great 
favourite in Florence, where it is sold 
in great quantities in the market. The 
partiality seems to arise from some re- 
semblance between this pinkish-purple 
or purplish-pink flower (for we have 
seen both shades) and the armorial lily 
of Florence, which was a red fleur-de- 
lis, doubly flowered, on a silver ground. 
Thearms were granted by Charlemagne. 

The Mexican Lity (amaryllis re- 
gine) is of a bright-red copper colour, 
but the bottom of the flower a whitish 
green. It is a hot-house plant, and 
was formerly called Queen’s Lily, be- 
cause it is in full bloom on Ist March, 
which was Queen Anne’s birthday. 

The Orance Liury (lilium bulbife- 
rum), which is a native of Austria, 
has become an historical and political 
flower associated with the House of 
Orange, from the circumstance of its 
hue being the same as the colour used 
in liveries, uniforms, &c., by that fa- 
mily, which has numbered among its 
scions many gallant soldiers, and can 
boast of a long descent. The cradle 
of the race, Orange (the ancient Arau- 
sia, corrupted into Auransio and 
Orange), in the ci-devant province of 
Provence, and now in the department 
of Vaucluse, possesses more Roman 
relics than most French towns; and 
among them, a noble triumphal arch, 
part of a theatre, and the remains of 
an aqueduct, Its fine amphitheatre 
was pulled down, piece by piece, to 
build houses with the materials. In 
the time of Charlemagne (9th cen- 
tury), Orange had a celebrated Count, 
named William of the Cornet (or 
Hunting-Horn), from his love of the 
chase. His hunting-horn is borne on 
the arms of Orange. 

Louis de Chalon, Prince of Orange, 
in the 15th century, was a renowned 
warrior. He sided with Louis the Dau- 
phin (afterwards Louis XI. of France) 
and the Duke of Burgundy, against 
Charles VII. 
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Philibert de Chalon, Prince of 
Orange, and great-grandson of Louis, 
commanded the Imperialists, for the 
Emperor Charles V., at the famous 
siege and sack of Rome, 1527, after 
the fall of the celebrated Constable de 
Bourbon ; he forced the suburbs, and 
then took the sacred city itself. He 
was killed at the siege of Florence, 
1530, and, dying unmarried, left as his 
heir René, of Nassau-Orange, who 
took part with the Emperor Charles 
V., in his quarrels with Francis I. of 
France, and died of wounds received at 
the siege of St. Dizier, in Champagne, 
1544, leaving as his heir William, 
of Nassau and Orange, that celebrated 
prince, who made so conspicuous a 
figure as the champion of Dutch li- 
berty, in the 16th century. He was 
brought up a Lutheran, but at a very 
early age conformed to the Church of 
Rome, and enjoyed the peculiar favour 
and confidence of the Emperor Charles 
V., who, at his abdication, leaned 
on the shoulder of William, then but 
twenty-three years old, and intrusted 
him with the mission of conveying the 
imperial crown to his brother and suc- 
cessor Ferdinand. William of Orange 
subsequently embraced Calvinism ; 
withstood the tyranny of Philip IL. of 
Spain, in the Netherlands; defeated 
the Spaniards, under their savage Duke 
of Alva; founded the civil and reli- 
gious liberty of Holland, and was made 
stadtholder by the States-general, but 
paid the price of his life for his ex- 
ploits. In his own house he was shot 
by Jauregui, an emissary of Spain, 
in 1582; butthe almost mortal wound 
was cured by the most unwearying 
care, and the utmost exertion of sur- 
gical skill (under Providence), yet in 
two years afterwards he was assassina- 
ted at Delft, by a pistol shot, fired at 
him by another Spanish agent, named 
Balthazar Gerard. 

An original portrait of the Princess 
Mary of Nassau-Orange, his daughter, 
is at Dromana (county Waterford), 
the.sseat of Lord Stuart de Decies. It 
is on panel, and painted by Zucchero. 
She is represented in a black velvet 
dress, embroidered with gold ; the body 
tight, the sleeves full; a large Elizabe- 
than ruff of lace round her neck; a me- 
dallion necklace of gems, with a very 
large centre-medallion pendant; her 
dark-brown hair is turned back, and 
rolled round the face, ina style resem- 
bling the present fashion called a l’Im- 
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peratrice; her head-dress, resembling 
a Mary Stuart cap, is of some kind of 
gold tissue. Her eyes are dark, her 
nose coarse-looking, and thick at the 
end, like what the scientific in nasal 
features call a cogitation nose; lips 
thin and compressed; chin rather 
pretty ; a clever-looking but not hand- 
some face; the bard lines about the 
mouth indicate that the lady was about 
fifty when the portrait was painted. 
The Dutch inscription on the back of 
the picture mentions that she died in 
Pussia, in 1616. 

Mary, daughter of William, mar- 
ried, in 1595, the Count of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, an ancestor of the prince 
of that title, married to the Princess 
Feodore, half-sister of Queen Victoria. 
This princess was grand-aunt of our 
King William III. (who was grandson 
of her stepbrother Henry Frederick). 

Maurice, William’s second surviving 
son, by his second wife, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Maurice, Elector of Saxony, was 
made stadtholder on his father’s death, 
though but eighteen, He was a con- 
summate soldier, and extended the 
glory and success of Holland; and 
Spain was tardily compelled to recog- 
nise its independence. But his pri- 
vate character was selfish, violent, and 
cruel; and the Dutch, seeing through 
his views of obtaining sovereign power, 
changed their admiration of his mili- 
tary abilities into personal hatred. He 
died 1625. 

His brother Henry Frederic (son of 
William, by Louise de Coligney, his 
last wife) succeeded as stadtholder, 
and equalled his predecessors in mili- 
tary skill and bravery. He died 1647, 
leaving a son, William, who married 
Mary of England, daughter of Charles 
I., and died of small-pox, at the age 
of twenty-four. His posthumous son, 
born eight days after the death of his 
father, is known to fame as William 
IIT. of England. 

Notwithstanding the obligations of 
the Netherlands to the House of 
Orange, the Dutch were often in- 
censed at the attempts of the princes 
to change the republic into an heredi- 
tary dominion (they hated Maurice on 
that account, and had asevere struggle 
with William IIL. in his youth). On 
these occasions the republicans used to 
wreak their vengeance on the orange 
lilies, which they plucked up and de. 
stroyed wherever they could. On the 


other hand, the partisans of the princes 
XLIV.—NO, 


VOL. CCLX. 
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cherished those flowers, and adopted 
them as badges, 

The most magnificently-beautiful of 
lilies is the Guernsey Lity (amaryllis 
sarniensis). In its prime, its bloom 
looks like a gold tissue on a rose-co- 
loured ground; in the sunshine,. it 
seems as if studded with diamonds; 
and seen by candlelight, it appears as 
if sprinkled over with gold dust. When 
the petals begin to wither, they change 
to a deep crimson hue. A vessel from 
Japan, having a quantity of the bulbs 
of this flower on board, was wrecked 
on the coast of Guernsey, in the seven- 
teenth century ;.the bulbs cast ashore 
grew, found the soil favourable, flou- 
rished, and attracted attention. Some 
specimens were brought to the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and cultivated 
about 1659; but the lily was known 
in France somewhat earlier, 

A competitor in gorgeous beauty 
with this flower is a compatriot, 
brought some few years back from Ja- 
pan to Antwerp by Dr. Siebold — the 
Litium Sreciosum. Lindley speaks 
of its petals as being of a clear, deep 
rose colour, rugged with rubies and 
garnets, and sparkling with crystal 
points, like a specimen of the most 
costly and exquisite jewellery. 

There is a recently-discovered lily 
which, though less splendid than those 
last named, is more interesting, from 
the peculiarity of its formation. It is 
said to be found on the Isthmus of 
Panama, but only on one part, near 
Panama. It is called by the Spanish 
name of the Espirito Santo lily, and 
sometimes the Paradise flower; and is 
described as having a bulb root, long 
oval leaves, and a stem four feet long. 
The outer part of the flower, which is 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, is formed 
like a curiously-shaped vase, on raising 
the lid of which a perfect and beauti- 
ful image of a dove, with its head 
turned over its back, is found within. 
It is said to excite great wonder and 
admiration in those who are so fortu- 
nate as to see it. For the companion of 
this dove-like lily we translate an aspi- 
ration after 

PEACE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE GEYLIS, 
“ Fruit de la Sagesse eterne'le, 
Present du ciel, O douce paix.” 
Fruit of immortal wisdom's tree ! 
Sweet Peace, thou gift divine! 
Pure souls and true receive from thee 
The fulness of felicity ; 
Oh! make my heart thy shrine. 
0 
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The days, the nights, how stilly here 
They pass, in this embower’d dell ; 
My wishes, bounded to its sphere, 
Ask only here with Peace to dwell. 
My native home! lone, lovely scene, 
If I should quit thee, where, O where 
Are stars more kind, skies more serene, 
More verdant glades, or flowers more fair? 


Oft doth the summer day's decline 
Gleam, as the dawning, mildly bright ; 
Thus may for me life's sunset shine 
With tender ray, like morning’s light. 
Unvex'd by storms of earthly woes, 
So may my deep’ning age be blest ; 
Like cloudless eve, that at its close, 
Brings the calm hour of nature's rest. 


Fruit of immortal wisdom’s tree ! 
Sweet Peace, thou gift divine ! 
Pure souls and true receive in thee 

The fulness of felicity ; 
Oh! make my heart thy shrine. 


Cold and ungenial as is frozen 
Kamtschatka, it has its own peculiar 
lily, the saranne, or Kamtschatkan 
lily (lilium Camtscatcense), with lan- 
ceolate leaves, like the martagons, and 
a red flower, resembling the Persian 
futillaria in size and shape. And a 
benignant lily it is; for it not only 
adorns with its beauty the wilds of its 
native country, but also, from its root 
(which is providentially abundant) 
supplies an important article of food 
to the inhabitants, especially during 
the season in which fish is scarce. At 
that time the saranne is in flower, and, 
therefore, more easily found. The 
Kamtschatkan women gather the roots 
in August, dry them, and store them 
up. When pulverised they yield a 
flour, which is added to soups and 
stews, and made into bread. The 
fresh roots, which have an agreeable 
bitter taste, are often boiled, and eaten 
as potatoes. 

As a companion to this kindly lily 
we shall translate— 


A LOVER’s LAy.* 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE B. ANDRADA. 
* Adeus, fica te em paz, Alcina amada.” 


Farewell, dear maid! still may‘st thou know 
All peace and bliss, though we must sever ; 
Fate, our fond hope’s relentless foe, 
Hath bade us part, and part for ever. 


Soon shall these eyes no longer meet 
Thy face, where lilies blend with roses ; 

Thy swan-like neck, thy smile so sweet, 
Thy lip, where pillow’d love reposes. 


But cruel fate decrees in vain 
That I no more shall linger near thee ; 
Nor gaze upon thy charms again, 
Nor, when thou'rt softly speaking, hear 
thee. 


For ‘spite our parting, and its deep, 

Deep pangs, within my heart I’ll set thee ; 
Thy name imprinted there Pll keep ; 

While life endures I'll ne’er forget thee. 


The savoy lily (anthericum lilias- 
trum) has a flower closely resembling 
that of the white lily, though smaller. 
It grows wild on the mountains of 
Piedmont and Savoy; and both from 
its native country, and its love of soli- 
tary places, it has been called by the 
French the Lily of St. Bruno, in allu- 
sion to the two solitude-seeking saints 
of that name; St. Bruno, a native of 
Asti, in Piedmont, who, though bishop 
of Segni, relinquished his see, from his 
inclination to a lonely life, and went 
to reside in the secluded monastery of 
Monte Casino, but was commanded 
by Pope Gregory VII. to return to 
his episcopal flock, who had loudly 
lamented his absence ;—he died 1120. 
The other St. Bruno (who lived in the 
eleventh century) was a native of Co- 
logne, and founded the Chartreuse in 
Dauphine, so well-known from the 
austerity of its rule (instituted by St. 
Bruno), and from the peculiar sombre 
and awe-striking aspect of the desert 
in which the monastery is built. 

The effusion of one disenchanted 
from the delusions of the world may 
accompany the lonely mountain-lily of 
Savoy— 

SONNET. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF BINDO BONICHI.+ 
* Mentisti, mondo, ch’ i’ t’ ho conosciuto,” &c. &e, 


World, thou has lied !—I know thee. Feasts 
of thine 
Lure me no more; nought of thy cates I'll 
eat, 
That prove so bitter, while they seem so 
sweet ; 
Nor will I quaff, as once, thy treacherous 
wine ; 


We have taken a liberty in altering the form of this poem, which, in its original Portu- 
guese, is a sunnet. 


+ He was a native of Sienna, of a noble family which has been long extinct. He died 
about 1337. 
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Thy sports, thy pleasures, henceforth I re- 
sign. i 
Fair dost thou promise, but dost ill per- 
form ; 
Thy fleeting sunbeams herald but a storm ; 
Who loves thee most thou makest most re- 
pine. 
Wisdom's the gift of heaven ; and blest is he 
Who hath not, asks not, more of earthly 
things 
Than needful; nor, like bubble, fain would 
be 
Borne, filled with air, on zephyrs’ fickle 
wings. 
Greed is insatiate ;—its desire enjoy'd 
In dreams, on waking leaves a painful void. 


What lovely ornaments of pond and 
quiet river are the Water Lilies, appro- 
priately called by botanists, Nymphe ! 
aquatic nymphs with their silver or 
golden urns. 

Among heathen nations Water Lilies 
have ever been highly venerated. ‘The 
classic poets fabled that the nymph 
Lotis, flying from the unwelcome love 
of Priapus, was changed into a blue or 
purple water lily.* Dryope plucking 
a flower for her child, the plant bled, 
and Dryope, in punishment of her sacr- 
lege, was metamorphosed into the fruit- 
bearing lotos tree. Homer calls the 
lotos water lily the first among the 
plants that grew for the pleasure of the 
gods; and Theocritus represents it as 
forming the garland woven in honour 
of the beautiful Helen at her nuptials 
(Idyl, 18.) 

The Egyptian Lorus (Nymphea 
lotos) was of three kinds, the blue, 
the white, and the red, but the lat- 
ter is no longer extant. It is the red 
that is spoken of by Athenzus in his 
Deipnosophists (book xv., chap. 21, 
Bohn’s edition). He says that at 
Alexandria was a garland, called the 
garland of Antinous, made of a rose- 
coloured lotos, which grew in the 
marshes during the summer. ‘ And 
a man of the name of Pancrates made 
a great parade of showing a rose- 
coloured lotos to Adrian the Emperor, 
when he was staying at Alexandria, 
saying, that he ought to give this 
flower the name of the Flower of An- 
tinous, as having sprung from the 
ground, where it drank in the blood 
of the Mauritanian lion, which Adrian 
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killed when he was out hunting in that 
part of Africa, near Alexandria —a 
monstrous beast which had ravaged all 
Libya for a long time, so as to make a 
very great part of the district desolate. 
Accordingly, Adrian being delighted 
with the utility of the invention, and 
also with its novelty, granted to the 
poet that he should be maintained for 
the future in the museum at the public 
expense.” This invention of a new 
garland, formed of the rose-coloured 
lotos, and named after Antinous (cele- 
brated for his extraordinary beauty), 
was a piece of covert flattery to the 
Emperor, with whom Antinous was an 
especial favourite, and who deeply 
lamented him when he was drowned in 
the Nile. Some write, that he drown- 
ed himself as a votive sacrifice to pro- 
pitiate the gods for the welfare of 
Adrian, who built a city to his honour 
in Egypt, calling it Antinopolis, erect- 
ed a temple to him, and wished to 
have believed that he had been made 
a constellation. 

The blue Egyptian lotos was sacred 
to the deity Osiris, on whose head it 
is often figured. It is represented, 
with its stalk as a sceptre, in the 
hands of Egyptian gods, and was 
painted or sculptured on vessels ap- 
propriated to religious purposes. It 
symbolised the sun, because rising at 
the dawn to the surface of the water, 
and sinking again at sunset. Its seed 
was the mystic bean of Pythagoras, 
which he forbade his disciples to eat, 
because symbolising the vital principle. 
On the philosopher's return to Greece, 
finding none of the true lotos-bean 
there, he substituted for it (in his pro- 
hibition) the common bean. 

The lily seen in the hands of the an- 
cient Egyptians at their banquets (as 
represented on the monuments), is the 
common white (not the sacred) lotos; 
of its acid seeds a kind of bread was 
made. 

There is another lotos, the beautiful 
water lily of India, the Nxetumso 
(nymphea nelumbo), which is highly 
venerated by the Hindoos. In their 
mythology, a child (the emblem of 
twilight) is represented as seated in its 
cup-shaped flower. They believe that 
the Indian love, or Cupid, Kama, was 


* «*Haud procul a stagno, Tyrios imitata colores, 
In spem baccarum florebat aquatica Lotos,” &c. 
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first seen floating down the Ganges on 
its leaf; and that Brahma sat on it 
when he made the world; hence it is 
an emblem of creative power, and also 
of fertility. The nelumbo is thought 
by the Brahmins to be a very significant 
flower. Floating on the waters it sym- 
bolised the earth; its calix represented 
the mundane boat or ark; the four 
large leaves, Europe, Siberia, China, 
and Hindostan ; the eight smaller, the 
intervening islands; the pistil, in the 
centre, the sacred diluvian Mount of 
Paradise, whence flowed in opposite 
directions the four holy rivers, 

The blue species of nelumbo is dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, whose distinguishing 
colour among Indian gods is blue, the 
colour of the waters. The red species 
(in Northern India) is fabled to have 
been originally white, but was stained 
red by a drop of Siva’s blood, when 
he was wounded by Kama, or Love, 
from whose dart even the stern Hindoo 
gods had no exemption. The Indian 
representation of their Cupid is very 
pretty. » His bow is of sugar-cane ; its 
cord is a string of bees, and his darts 
are tipped with flowers. He is mar- 
ried to Reti, or Affection; and his 
faithful friend is Vasanta, or the Spring. 
He rides on a brightly-plumed lory, or 
a parrot, in a garden by moonlight, 
preceded by dancing nymphs, one of 
whom carries his standard, whose de- 
vice is a fish (the symbol of dignity) 
on a red ground. 

The nelumbo is also revered in Ja- 

an, where the gods are seated on its 
eae. China, too, has its sacred ne- 
lumbo, with gigantic pink or yellow 
blossoms, and broad peltate leaves, 
shaped like those of the nasturtium, 
having the stalk inserted near the mid- 
dle of the leaf. Its flowers are offered 
in the temples ; it is sculptured on the 
joo-e, or emblem of friendship, which 
is a kind of sceptre made of the jade 
stone, about eighteen inches long, and 
bent a little in the form ofan S; it is 
presented as a token of good-will. ‘The 
name joo-e signifies ‘*as you wish.” 

A river in Demerara gave to Europe 
that most wonderful of water lilies, 
which has now become so well known 
as the Vicrorta Recia. How would 
the Greeks and Romans have reve- 
renced a lily with flowers fifteen inches 
in diameter, and leaves six and a-half 
feet across, and so thick and strong as 
to be capable of supporting (each leaf) 
the weight of a man standing upon it, 
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without sinking below the surface of 
the water. Such, at least, is the ac. 
count we have read of it. 

Beside these water flowers we will 
place a lay of an ancient river. 


THE PILGRIMS TO LETHE, 
M. E. M, 


Pilgrims to Lethe’s river wending, 
They sought oblivion of their care; 

The Naiad o’er the water bending, 
Fill’d cups for every suppliant there. 


Those who had felt the spirit sinking 
In Penury’s tyrannic lot, 
From vase of new-found gold then drinking, 
Stern Need and all its pangs forgot. 
The world forgot the pale dejection 
That marr’d so late each haggard brow, 
And heeded but the bright reflection 
The precious ore had lent it now. 


And those who for the Dead lamented, 
And those who mourn’'d o’er blighted Love, 
Drank from the cup by Time presented, 
Around whose edge new wreaths were 
wore, 
The wither'd flowers that once they cherish’d, 
Forget-me-not and Immortelle, 
Dropt from their hands, in Lethe perish’d— 
Time's fresh-wreath’d cup had wrought its 
spell, 


Then disappointed Hope repining, 
Took goblet, in whose crystal bright 
A thousand iris-hues were shining 
With new and ever-changing light ; 
And on its brim the bubbles playing, 
Each after each succeeded fast, 
While Hope, their novel charms surveying, 
Forgot the phantoms of the Past. 


Ambition mourn’d his visions vanish’d, 
But quaff'd from simple rustic bow], 
Bore it to rural shades, and banish’d 
The proud aspirings of his soul. 
Each mourner found at Lethe’s river 
A cup that spell appropriate bore— 
Drank, smil’d upon the Naiad-giver, 
And thought of former ills no more. 


But one stood there—so sad, so lonely— 
Wasted and wan with voiceless pain: 
Of all the Pilgrim group, she only 
Had tasted every cup in vain. 
In vain the crystal’s rainbow gleaming — 
In vain Time’s blossoms new and gay— 
In vain the gold’s refulgent beaming— 
They could not wile her griefs away. 


Alas! a mother’s woe can borrow 
No soothing draught from Lethe’s wave; 

There’s no oblivion for her sorrow 

Till Mem’ry slumbers in the grave, 
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And now, kind reader— lilies it will contain, and we thus take 
“Tibi lilia plenis, our leave with a concluding and alle- 
Ecce ferunt nymphae calithis.” * gorical strain :— 


We have filled our vase with all the 


THE LILIES. 
M. E. M. 


Sweet flowers of creation! ’tis pleasant to see 

Your fresh blooming beauties, how varied they be. 

There are fair ones that charm with their statue-like grace, 
And those deeper tinted, with bright glowing face ; 

The dusky complexion’d, with markings of jet, 

Like a raven-hair’d, black-eyed, but lovely brunette; 
And she that doth seem like an Emperor’s bride, 

With her emerald crown, and her crimson robe’s pride ; 
And she, too, the gentle and delicate one, 

Whose cheek caught a faint yellow tinge from the sun ; 
And the nymph that is radiant with soft mantling flush, 
Like the witness of tenderest feeling—a blush ; 

And the dear little fairy, so pretty, so pale, 

That modestly hides in her ample green veil; 

And they that mid waters their blossomings show, 

Like friends that bring solace where tears darkly flow ;— 
All, all are so sweet, ’tis enchantment to gaze 

On their loveliness smiling in summer’s young days, 


Enjoy, in your innocent sweetness, dear flowers, 

The light and the life of the brief genial hours. 

Look gratefully up to yon calm azure heaven, 

For the dew and the sunshine to cherish ye given— 
With a smile for the happy, a tear for the sad, 

' Live blessing and blest, and make human hearts glad ; 
Live lovely and lov’d, live bright while ye may, 

For your season of blooming is passing away. 

Yes ! summer will wane, and when winter draws nigh, 
Then, flowers of the world, ye must wither and die. 
Ah! dear as ye are to the soul and the eye, 

Beautiful flowers, ye must die—ye must die! 


a 


‘ “ F’en so let it be !—though our forms must decay, 
And leaflet by leaflet our charms drop away, 
> We shall die unrepining, and lie down to rest 


On the spot that we sprang from,—our Mother Earth’s breast. 
’Tis but for a time that we pass from the view— 

It is not for ever we bid you adieu: 

We die in the light that Hope’s sunbeams can give, 

For we know that again we shall rise—we shall live!” 


M. E. M. 


* Virgil, Eclogue ii, 





FortunaTE ty, perhaps, for ourselves, 
we are notin a condition to advance 
any claim to that mysterious power 
possessed by the gentleman without a 
shadow, who is described in ‘ Peter 
Schlemihl” as being able, by the sim- 
ple operation of extracting from his 
pocket a scrap of cloth, to raise there- 
with a splendid and commodious tent 
capable of entertaining an almost inde- 
finite number of guests. Many, there- 
fore, of the volumes of light literature 
which are constantly crowding upon 
us, must necessarily wait for space, 
and patiently abide until their turn 
comes, if, indeed, that auspicious mo- 
ment should ever arrive. But some 
there are whom it would be out of the 
question to pass over —fellows of a 
mark and likelihood, who win their 
way at once to our favour; and even 
these are sometimes so numerous, that 
it is not at all times an easy matter to 
find accommodation such as we would 
desire. The fields of literature, like 
the face of the country, have become 
traversed and intersected by almost 
every description of thoroughfare, from 
the railroad, which leads straight to 
that terminus where the temple of Fame 
is supposed to be situated, down to the 
rugged and tortuous by-road, where 
the wanderer loses his way. There 
is so little ground that can be termed 
unbroken—so few fields which contain 
new pastures—that we often pause and 
wonder what will come next. Bat the 
trade still thrives briskly : publishers 
make fortunes, retire from business, 
and calmly spend the evening of their 
lives in some handsome villa, the well- 
earned reward of their industry and 
enterprise. The author, too, flourishes, 
even inthese hardtimes. Notwithstand- 
ing the tightness of the money-market 
and the taxes upon paper, books are 
written, sold, read, and—what is, per- 
haps, more to the purpose — paid for. 
Whether all of them are worth these 
complicated and sometimes painful 
operations, is another matter. The 


great fact exists, or we should not at 
this moment be seated, pen in hand, in 
our easy chair — that throne of judg- 
ment whence Poplar the Infallible 
issues those great literary edicts which 
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are the admiration, and sometimes the 
awe, of the whole world. 

The literature of these countries, 
with all its failings and shortcomings, 
is distinguished beyond all question by 
an earnest endeavour to express and 
embody the wants and the peculiarities 
of the times. This appears to us to be 
the characteristic of modern fiction in 
all its forms. But the thoughtful and 
philosophical exposition of theories, 
whether they be of remedy or of re- 
construction, which will often be found 
agitating energetic minds, as we have 
hinted in a former paper, are not al- 
ways the most judicious topics to be 
enforced in the shape of a novel. The 
Smolletts, the Fieldings, the Richard- 
sons, and the Burneys, who, if any 
ever possessed it, were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with their art, contented them- 
selves with simply painting the men 
and manners of their times—drawing 
out the lessons from the life which ex- 
isted around them, and illustrating it 
by social problems of daily experience. 
They confined themselves within the 
legitimate range of their craft, and 
were satisfied with reproducing such 
pictures of social life as presented them- 
selves to their view. ‘The infinite va- 
riety of ends which the novel has been 
recently made to serve, is calculated, 
we fear, rather to depreciate from its 
literary value. The rivers of medita- 
tion must of necessity, sooner or later, 
discharge themselves into the great 
ocean of print. The man who thinks 
will write, but it by no means follows 
that the result of his reflections, in 
order to find favour with the public, 
must be served up to them in the shape 
of fiction, or that grave theories should 
be insinuated through the medium of 
popular stories, as raspberry preserves 
in our schoolboy days were used as the 
vehicle for administering some useful 
but frequently unpalatable drug. The 
tendency to which we advert is little 
better than an attempt to mingle ele- 
ments which refuse to combine, and, 
undoubtedly, had far better be kept 
apart. We have, therefore, peculiar 
gratification in presenting to our read- 
ers two modest and unpretending vo- 
lumes which are what they profess to 
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be—the reflections of a gentleman and 
a scholar upon some of the topics of 
the day.* ‘The Essays of Mr. Sykes are 
written with great ability and skill; 
his illustrations are those of a man of 
the world, as familiar with men and 
manners as with books; his language 
that of a graceful scholar ; and the re- 
flections, especially those connected 
with foreign politics and literature, are 
not less remarkable for their justness 
and sagacity, than for the benevolent 
and genial spirit which pervades them. 
This is undoubtedly high praise; but it 
is well deserved, for it is long — very 
long, indeed—since we have met with 
any papers from which we have de- 
rived an equal amount of pleasure as 
well as instruction, as some of those to 
be found in these volumes. In the 
course of an acute biographical frag- 
ment, which serves as a sort of preface 
to the Essays, the author gracefully de- 
scribes the various phases of his life. 
From this we would gather that, like 
the immortal Spectator, these Essays 
are written by some gentleman who 
enjoys the combination, than which 
human life can present none more de- 
lightful, of domestic leisure with lite- 
rary pursuits. He mingles in the 
world less as an active participator in 
its reverses and amin than as a 
quiet observer, who watches with phi- 
losophic eye the figures as they dance 
across the glass, or the puppets as they 
wrangle in the booth. = a quiet way, 
he has seen much both of men and of 
countries. There is a shrewdness as 
well as a quiet humour in his glance ; 
and if we are unable to dwell upon his 
Essays at the length we would desire, 
we are consoled by the hope that our 
readers will avail themselves of form- 
ing an opinion of their own from the 
volumes to which we thus direct their 
attention. The Essay upon Popular 
Amusements occupies a conspicuous 
place in the first volume. It affords, 
perhaps, as good a specimen as any 
other of the genial heartiness of the 
author’s nature, as well as of his 
powers of observation :—. 


“ By thus viewing mankind in action around 
us, we hear the actual oracle—literature 
gives us but the whispered response. It is 
in this sense that a man’s life has been said 
to be the most indubitable poem, for we be- 
hold there in action the principles of which 





* & Selected Essays, in Prose and Verse.” By Joseph Sykes. 2 vols. Fleectand Son. 1854, 
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poetry—whose province is the analysis of 
the human heart—seeks to convey the copy, 
Yet many who set a high value on learning, 
and would start with surprise if you doubted 
their attachment to literature, despise this 
most obvious means of knowledge — the 
mingling with our fellow-men in the varied 
walks of life, or the cultivation of human 
sympathies. It is the indulgence it has 
afforded to our thirst after this knowledge, 
which has rendered coach-travelling to us 
more than a pleasure of free air and rapid 
motion, ‘ . ° An English 
coach was a fragment of the actual world— 
a crumb of society broken off, placed upon 
wheels, and sent bowling over a portion of 
the terrestrial globe, carrying within itself an 
integral portion of mankind, with all their 
hopes, fears, and interests. It is this ready 
heartiness of sympathy, and its cultivation 
through the obvious channel of actual inter- 
course with mankind, which forms the cha- 
racteristic of that delightful writer, Charles 
Lamb. In spite of the unavoidable factory- 
labour, and the unequal pressure of taxation, 
the wants of the lower classes are more than 
ever an object of interest with the higher ; 
and this increased and increasing sympathy 
between the extremes of society we hail as an 
augury of the happiestomen. But between 
these extremes much remains to be explored. 
Charles Lamb looked at mankind steadfastly, 
heartily, and lovingly ; and though our lite- 
rature may boast of many mightier names, 
there is scarcely one in whose page we can 
trace more clearly the flow of human sym- 
pathies. He loved his race — all he wrote 
bears witness to this predominant feeling— 
and shall not this love be reflected back in 
the minds of kindred spirits on the author 
himself? 

‘“* There is another advantage, too, which 
the knowledge we derive from actual com- 
merce with mankind possesses over book- 
learning—it carries a charm in its very ac- 
quirement, and bears the physical energies 
in full play along with it. Sedentary ap- 
plication may exhaust the frame, and unfit 
us for either the active business or pleasure 
of life. Our head throbs; we look on all 
nature with an altered eye; the light of the 
sun seems alien to us; the voice of a friend 
sounds strange and startling in our ears; we 
are disjointed, as it were; our limbs have 
been broken on the rack of abstraction. But 
no such drawbacks attend the acquisition of 
knowledge from mingling with our kind. 
Here we have no mental dislocation ; on the 
contrary, we brace and invigorate every 
energy of our compound nature—the mind is 
enriched by new stores; its field of inquiry 
has been enlarged, and the body, in the free 
play of its energies, is hearty and vigorous. 
We are what we should be—men of action 
and digestion, not bilious bookmen. We are 
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far from willing to undervalue literary avo- 
cations, and the results of a solitary study ; 
but surely that knowledge brings us the 
fullest return which we gain by mingling 
with mankind. Fifty years ago, aman who 
talked seriously of the systematic education 
of the people as a national object, would 
have been deemed a fitting candidate for 
bedlam. The maxims of policy then in 
vogue regarded the people as an instrument, 
or mechanical power, necessary for taxation 
or war, but as partaking little further in the 
interests of humanity. Succeeding events, 
especially the development of the French 
Revolution, opened the eyes of rulers and 
legislators to the power of the people when 
combined in masses. Fear succeeded to in- 
difference. It was seen that the machine 
was not invariably passive, or guidable at 
pleasure, but sometimes dangerous to its 
masters. Thence came to be considered the 
means of directing the popular mind. Edu- 
cation, although in the first instance taken 
up as a party measure by the Liberals, pre- 
vailed, and took root: schools were founded, 
education-committees sent in their reports, 
and we were hencefurward to be the must 
moral and best-educated people under the 
sun. To examine how far these institutions 
have answered their destined end is not our 
present purpose. Dismissing the question 
of popular education, that of popular amuse- 
ments, as a subject for legislative enactment, 
naturally fo'lows. Under the old system of 
our governm nt (the Continental nations 
could have read us a lexson in this respect), 
such a subject would never have been 
thought of; and the same argument which 
dismissed education from the field would 
here have had an a@ fortiori force. The 
lower orders paid their taxes and swelled our 
armies; they were tvo well employed to have 
time for education; and as for amusement, 
they might well be supposed to have no 
leisure for that.” 


The author then proceeds to cast a 
glance back upon the past, and traces, 
from the games and festivals of old 
Rome and Greece down to the tourna- 
ments of the age of chivalry, the 
course of popular amusements. He 
then proceeds to contrast our present 
age of civilisation with that of those 
remote periods ; and the conclusion is 
by no means so favourable to us as 
might be supposed. Under the feudal 
system, the peasant was little better 
than an appanage to his lord; bat if 
he was, his wants were more cared for. 
Social refinements, it is indeed to be 
feared, instead of knitting rich and poor 
together more closely in the bonds of 
brotherhood, have but served to widen 
the interval between them. 


“ With us,” says Mr. Sykes, ‘“ the march 
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of civilisation has lavished upon the upper 
classes all that can embellish and adorn life, 
while a great portion of our population are 
doomed to the ceaseless toil requisite for their 
production; and, if the stipulated price be 
paid, we imagine we have fulfilled our por- 
tion of the contract. Society thus becomes 
a vast mart, and in this hard reciprocation 
of bargain and sale but few breathing mo- 
ments are given to the labouring classes. 
There is another grade — the point of union 
between the labourer and the middle classes 
—whose fate docs allow them some intervals 
for sgcial recreation. I would urge that pub- 
lic facilities should be provided for the fur- 
therance of this end. Means of recreation 
should be cheap, and available to all. Such 
establishments are a direct corollary from 
that consideration for the people which is 
beginning to form a leading feature in prac- 
tical politics.” 


We have not space to follow the au- 
thor in the development of his views 
upon this subject. He enforces them 
by every variety of illustration which 
an extensive reading and a habit of 
acute observation can bring to bear 
upon this important subject. Where 
multitudes are gathered together in 
crowded dwelling-houses—where drain- 
age and ventilation are alike insuffi- 
cient, and from foul air and foul habits 
of living, spring those scourges, in the 
shape of typhus-fever and pestilence, 
which are but their natural conse- 
quences—it becomes a consideration of 
the highest practical importance, if 
these evils cannot be wholly got rid of, 
to mitigate them, and to neutralise their 
baneful effects as much as possible; those 
out-of-door recreations, which Mr.Sykes 
insists should be promoted by the es- 
tublishment of tea-gardens, and other 
open-air places of innocent and invi- 
gorating recreation, could not but be 
attended with the happiest results ; 
and if those whom fortune has placed 
in a position of life which gives them 
that power over the happiness of his 
fellow-mortals which a great employer 
of labour must always command, would 
attentively consider the humane, sug- 
gestions contained in this admirable 
essay, they would reap their reward 
even in this world, which they do not 
inhabit only to enjoy. 

The subject of university education 
is one which is treated by our essayist 
at considerable length, and with much 
ability. Some of the questions which 
he raises have since been agitated and 
very fully discussed. We need not, 
therefore, travel over the ground which 
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has been taken up by the Oxford Com- 
mission. In his observations, however, 
upon the credit system, which has been 
productive of so much mischief, we 
find a fact stated, in the form of a note, 
which, in any future scheme of legisla- 
tion, might be turned to useful ac- 
count. There is in existence at Oxford 
what is called a university court, in 
which a debtor can be summoned to 
appear before the vice-chancellor, and 
in case of non-payment he becomes 
disqualified for a degree ; but it would 
appear that this court only takes cog- 
nizance of a certain class of articles— 
we presume, the mere necessaries of 
life—and that those items which swell 
the bills of the undergraduate, and not 
unfrequently cripple his resources for 
the remainder of his life, are not within 
the range of its jurisdiction. So that 
the court, as it at present exists, is al- 
most inoperative, so far as checking ex- 
travagance is concerned. It appears 
to us that the question might be very 
satisfactorily adjusted by extending its 
jurisdiction, as in the case of the county 
courts. 


“ Oxford,” says our author, ‘is one of the 
dearest towns in Europe ; and the tradesman 
almost universally did business on the long- 
credit system — that is to say, a price far 
above the average was charged, and indul- 
gence for two or three years was readily 
granted to those whose means offered any 
probability of ultimate payment. We could 
mention many cases of very heavy debt 
which fell within our own observation. Suf- 
fice to say, that a great proportion of the 
undergraduates were, on taking their de- 
grees, decidedly in debt. To how many, whose 
difficulties have ended but with their lives, has 
the germ of the evil arisen from college extra- 
vagance! How many wounded spirits in that 
ultima thule of fast livers, the Bench, can date 
the foundation of their embarrassments to 
their university career! Another bad conse- 
quence of this system affects even the most 
prudent. To cover the bad debts and long- 
deferred payments to which the credit sys- 
tem in this form gives rise, the tradesmen 
are obliged to charge nearly every commo- 
dity at an advanced price.” 


The picture of college-life which fol- 
lows these observations is admirably 
drawn, and copied evidently from life. 
We wish we could make room for it ; 
but we must refer our readers to the 
Essays, where he will find it in the first 
volume. 

But, perhaps, among these Essays 
there is not one which shows more 
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completely the acute, but at the same 
time the kindly, power of observation 
possessed by this writer, than his article 
upon the tendencies of society as it 
exists. Into this difficult and delicate 
topic he enters, boldly discussing it 
with the knowledge of a man of the 
world, and with the temper of a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman. Life is sketch- 
ed from a serene point of view, but 
with all the boldness and gentleness of 
a mind equally above flattery and un- 
charitableness. It is obvious that a 
world far more extensive than that 
busy little one of meanness and preten- 
sion, which every provincial circle 
more or less displays, and one more 
varied than is to be found in the classic 
realms of May Fair or Belgravia, has 
come within the range of a vision keen 
in analysing those subtle emotions by 
which the human heart is swayed. 
Those vulgar peculiarities which at- 
tract the notice of the coarse or the 
carnal observer, and which fill so many 
fictions professing to represent the 
manners of the day, are passed over 
entirely by Mr. Sykes. His eye goes 
deeper than the surface; and not one 
of those many springs of action which 
give society its vague and shifting cha- 
racter is left undetected. ‘The indus- 
try of the systematic lounging idler, 
the melancholy of the vapid fribble, 
the insouciance of the brilliant good. 
for-nothing, the selfish considerations 
by which so many are led astray, are 
all judiciously observed upon, and il- 
lustrated by this acute-minded essay- 
ist. The habitual tone of conversation 
he asserts—and he is justified in the as- 
sertion—is the most certain test of the 
state of moral feeling which exists in 
society; for that does not so much ex- 
press an individual's sentiments, as it 
retects back those opinions which are 
permitted, encouraged, and approved 
of by the society at large. How true 
is this, and how admirably put. We 
must, however, conclude our observa- 
tious upon the first volume, which we 
cannot do better than by the following 
extract upon a theme which will soon 
become one of the past :— 


“The day is brilliant without being op- 
pressively sultry ; not too intense a sun, but 
the sky diversified with those fleeting clouds 
which add so much to the beauty of an Eng- 
lish landscape. The team is harnessed, the 
artist has one foot on the box, the reins ga- 
thered up, ready for action. But, pause a 
moment, and survey the team — they are 
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well worth theinspection. That near wheel- 
er — what a noble animal !—colour, the real 
blood bay, descended no doubt from the old 
Cleveland breed, unrivalled for heavy draught, 
adapted to the pace of modern travelling by 
a cross with our pure racing blood. He 
would be an ornament to the most aristo- 
cratic cab that ever descended Bond-street, 
were it not that his temper is a bit queer, 
and he sometimes shows a will of his own. 
8 The artist is now seated on a goodly 
throne of coats and capes; at the appointed 
time we start; a sharp turn clears the pre- 
cincts of the inn; and the team glide gra- 
dually into a trot of at least ten miles an 
hour. About five minutes disposes of the 
suburbs, and you are presently bowling 
along one of the finest roads in the world, 
the fresh morning breeze fanning your 
cheek, and a lovely vista of meadow and 
woodland, undulating slope and romantic 
dell, opening upon your delighted eye. You 
are seated, of course, in the front, the lug- 
gage on the roof affording as complete a sup- 
port to your back as ever was afforded by 
the most luxurious library reading-chair. 
Beside you sits a girl, whose gracefully 
rounded form indicates all the freshness of 
yceuth—a glance at her face, as it inclines 
towards you in answer to some question of 
commonplace politeness, is satisfactory. True, 
she is far from beautiful, nor are her features 
remarkable for their regularity, but their 
expression is animated and joyous; a pair of 
bright eyes sparkle from her clustering 
tresses, and the warm hues of youth and 
health are flashing like the glow of summer 
over yonder undulating pasture-land. You 
soon become acquainted; you learn she is 
going upon her first visit to the metropolis, 
to be the guest of her uncle at Islington. 
She tells you many particulars of her un- 
eventful life, with an engaging frankness 
which wins your heart at once. She nar- 
rates her rustic coquetries and triumphs over 
the hearts of rural swains; and with a half 
blush she is proceeding to narrate an adven- 
ture with a certain Mr. » who was try- 
ing to kill time and partridges at the squire’s 
house last September, when suddenly the 
shrill voice of a starch prim-looking female, 
of a certain age (whom you had scarcely ob- 
served seated behind the coach) is addressed 
to your companion, and nips the budding 
confidence. But never mind, a_pelting 
shower, such as will cross even our summer 
skies, rattles down; the old lady is shifted 
inside. There is nothing like a coach for 
sentiment after all. 

“ The box-seat is occupied by a gentle- 
man, whose costume, scrupulously correct, 
and the somewhat supercilious air which de- 
forms an otherwise handsome countenance, 
denote the coach-traveller of pretension. His 
patronage gives an aristocratic tone to the 
whole concern. ‘ Well, sir, I must admit 
the train of smoke that flits across me proves 
that your weed is of unexceptionable flavour.’ 
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Generally speaking, the society to be met 
with on a good coach forms a happy medium 
between the aristocracy, par excellence, and 
messieurs the great unwashed. It compre- 
hends the body of the middle-classes — the 
majority of those who travel for business — 
and a majority of the pleasure-hunters ; but 
more or less includes nearly all ranks. Some 
of the aristocracy are noted patrons of coach- 
ing; and on the Brighton road it is well 
known that many of the whips are as well 
bred as the best cattle in their teams. If, 
indeed, you wish to limit your society to the 
élite of high life, go and sweat in the saléns, 
where every square foot contains its male or 
female occupant of unexceptionable fashion. 
If your fancy runin the other extreme, visit 
the Rotunda, Rag Fair, or Oldham, on the 
market-day ; but if you are desirous of see- 
ing the middle, and all but the highest class- 
es, as they live and move in every-day life, 
be a constant visitor on the roofs of our best 
coaches. There, if you have eyes, you may 
discern numberless hidden springs of social 
life; while abstract speculators and cobweb- 
spinning philosophers, enouncing from their 
closets dogmas on life or morals, err grievous- 
ly in their calculations from a lack of this 
knowledge. And, now, returning from our 
digression, we come to the whip himself — 
the artist, par excellence — the moderator of 
the fiery steeds. Calm in conscious power 
he sits aloft, one hand firmly yet gracefully 
grasping the reins; from the other one, of 
‘ Skinner’s best,’ hangs pendant the finish 
to his equipment, although not often called 
into active service. His countenance beams 
with a celestial effulgence, from being ever 
fanned by the breeze of heaven; his eye 
embraces the long vista of the road with an 
eagle’s ken. To drop all metaphor, the 
whips attached to our first-rate coaches area 
right good set of fellows, jolly companions, 
well-informed and intelligent men. Inebriety 
has long been banished from the bench, and 
many of the accessory accomplishments of a 
finished gentleman have fast succeeded. And 
now forty miles are gone and passed. The 
scene has changed, and we are dashing across 
a picturesque and extensive common—one of 
the few relics of the olden time which mo- 
dern enclosures have left. The turf extends 
on either side as fur as the eye can reach, 
How freshly the breeze blows across the 
heights! ‘This is the true elixir vite. What 
an intense pleasure is existencenow! Just 
lovk at the pacing of the team—is it not a 
perfect picture? Three chesnuts and a grey; 
all are in a gallop, for it is a five-mile stage, 
and burning wheels are the order of the day. 
See! there is a turn in the road, and a 
sweeping descent. Look how the nags ga- 
ther themselves up into a trot at the slight- 
est hint from the reins. The stable is near at 
hand, and our fresh team stands under those 
shady elms. And now one word more to 





you, oh, hypochondriacs and nervous subjects, 
who, in your carpetted chambers, mourn 
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over imaginary sorrows; thou miser, who 
art gazing over the heaps of gold, so soon to 
be left behind thee; unhappy victim of am- 
bition, clasping thy throbbing temples in the 
vain hope of rest; deluded gamester, watch- 
ing the turn of the dice with corrugated 
brow, cease your weak and vicious habits: 
go and book yourselves to-morrow by a post 
coach, and you will descend at the close of 
your journey wiser and better men.” 


In the second volume of this inte- 

resting work we have a series of Essays, 
if not of a more striking, yet of a more 
varied character. 1t contains, besides, 
a number of translations from the 
French poets, executed in a peculiarly 
sraceful and flowing style. But it is 
in some critical disquisitions upon the 
writings of one or two of the leading 
writers of fiction that the author has 
displayed those varied powers of mind 
which so greatly distinguish bim 
as an essayist. His review of the 
writings of Monsieur Balzac, in parti- 
cular, is distinguished by great acute- 
ness of perception and knowledge of 
French literature. It would be diffi- 
cult to convey by an extract any ade- 
quate idea of the merit of this masterly 
piece of criticism. The following is, 
perhaps, as good a sample as we can 
find :— 


“Of great extent (the edition of 1846 
amounted to nearly twenty volumes), the 
writings of M. Balzac are remarkable for 
their concentrated observation, whether of 
outward life or mental workings. Every 
page is a picture highly wrought of itself, 
and indissolubly connected with other por- 
tions. This intimate cohesion of the parts of 
his entire works was evidently a matter on 
which the author greatly prided himself. It 
undoubtedly does exist to a remarkable de- 
gree, and is owing, probably, to the long 
and fixed attention with which his mind 
dwelt upon the accessories to his stories. He 
aimed at a high mark —nothing less than 
the entire portraiture of French contempo- 
rary society, from the most exciting phases of 
Parisian life, to the slowest moving drones 
of provincial existence; and his characters 
range from the sprightly actress to the coun- 
try curate or doctor. Without awarding to 
Balzac the palm of entire success in so im- 
mense a range of subjects, it is probable that 
posterity will be of opinion that no French 
writer has given so many truthful portraits 
of society, and of types of individual exis- 
tence. He dug his foundations deep, by an 
immense deduction from observed facts. His 
errors and failures appear to have arisen from 
two causes—a dogmatic adhesion to precon- 
ceived systems, and a natural deficiency of 
moral sensibility. In spite of his elaborate 
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portraits of virtuous heroines, there are 
scenes which show that his mind failed to 
distinguish the boundaries between vice and 


virtue. To the young and unformed mind 
his writings may therefore prove in some 
degree dangerous—not as stimulants to pas- 
sion, but as delineations of the hard selfish- 
ness and coarse pleasures of certain so- 
cieties.” 


Next to this in point of merit will 
probably be considered Mr. Sykes’s 
‘Essay upon Beranger,” from which 
we must indulge our readers with a 
short extract :— 


‘Moore and Beranger have many attri- 
butes in common, Both have appealed, in 
the range of their works, to the sympathies 
of many classes ; the politico-satirical poems 
of both have been appreciated by all whe 
felt the cause of freedom was more efficiently 
advocated by the weapons of polished wit 
and cutting satire, than coarse and declama- 
tory invective. Their sentimental songs 
(and here Moore has the pre-eminence both 
in number and quality) have become as 
much the language of the tender passion 
as ever was the flower-alphabet in eastern 
climes. Their convivial songs, in which the 
French chansonnier has the advantage, have 
been adored in meetings where mirth and 
good fellowship abound, and have added, 
times out of mind, an extra charm to the 
circling glass. Both have occasionally risen 
to the sublime, in thought and diction, as in 
Beranger’s ‘Sainte Alliance des Peuples,’ 
and ‘ Les Enfans de la France ;’ and Moore’s 
well-known lines on the termination of the 
Neapolitan revolution of 1821, ‘Ay, down 
to the dust with them, dastardly slaves as 
they are.’ Of these, the former for a grand 
simplicity of diction, the latter for thrilling 
and impassioned vigour, it would be difficult 
to surpass. But, as poets for the people, the 
parallel ceases. In spite of all Moore’s ar- 
dent feelings and real attachment to his 
country, the Irish peasant could have little 
or no sympathy with the refined graces which 
abound in his ‘ Melodies.’ Beranger can be 
homely and forcible, and speak plainly when 
he chooses. Ireland has never had its 
Beranger. But to hear the airs of his 
country in drawing-room dress, which Moore 
has clothed them in, would have seemed as 
strange to the quick but uncultivated Mile- 
sian, as if one of his Norahs or Kathleens 
had been shown him in costume en regle at 
Almacks. The epicurean chansons of Be- 
ranger are very diversified in their character ; 
some are as French and frisky in their ani- 
mal spirits as the first glass of a bottle of 
champagne; others are specimens after a 
fashion which we meet with in the Latin 
classics, imbued with a deep-searching gaiety, 
which has always a vein of melancholy in 
its composition. It seems the offspring of 9 
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vigorous mind exerting its powers against 
some antagonistic force. We meet with this 
frequently in the Epicurean philosophy of the 
ancients, which seemed to cherish that 
thought of extinction, which, in spite of the 
smile of beauty and the wine-cup wreathed 
with flowers, has to close the scene. Perhaps 
the classic writers of this school, with their 
fine conception of artists, deemed the gloom 
thus produced available as an effective con- 
trast to the more glowing colours of the 
picture.” 


With this graceful piece of criticism 
we must take our leave of this charm- 
ing essayist, whose kindly and genial 
sentiments have made us linger long 
in his company ; nor can we part with 
him now without the expression of our 
hope, that before long we shall hear 
more of him. 

From the Essays we have just been 
discussing, to the subject which now 
awaits us, the transition is a natural 
and an easy one.* Commencing with 
a bird’s-eye description of the capital 
of France, Mr. St. John proceeds to 

ortray the characteristics of the 
French people, under that new phase 
of political existence on which the 
country has entered. Nor is the pre- 
sent moment an inappropriate one for 
a literary undertaking of this kind. 
The country, so long a prey to poli- 
tical agitation, is at last tranquil, and 
not unprosperous. She has gained the 
sovereign of her choice ; his position is 
recognised by the great European 
powers; and the immense trust com- 
mitted to his hands he seems disposed 
to use for the social amelioration of all 
classes of his subjects. It must be 
admitted that never, during the early 
stage of a new regime, has France en- 
joyed so much tranquillity and pros- 
perity. How long this state of things 
may continue, it is not so easy to de- 
termine ; but if history teaches us any 
of the results of experience, we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion, that a 
country which, within the space of 
sixty years, has passed through every 
form of government—from the wildest 
democracy to the sternest republican- 
ism—can scarcely be fit for a liberal 
government, at least such a constitu- 
tional one as exists in this country. 
For what has taken place in France, 
the people are without doubt answer- 


* “The Purple Tints of Paris.” 
Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,” &c. 
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able ; the despotism under which they 
live, and to all appearance flourish, is 
one of their own choice. Wholly un- 
able to appreciate the influences of a 
milder administration, it would seem 
that a strong one is the best adapted 
for their peculiar character. And the 
merit of the Imperial policy consists 
not only in having laid the turbulent 
spirit of revolution, but in disarming 
its fury, by turning its energy to social 
uses; the war-horse is broken-in to the 
plough, and the sword of rebellion and 
anarchy converted into the sickles of 
industrial employment. And all this 
has been accomplished by the deter- 
mined willof one single man. Judging 
by the vigour and energy of his govern- 
ment, it may safely be predicated 
that, so long as health and his present 
powers of intellect are spared to Louis 
Napoleon, he will continue success- 
fully to repress and controul revolu- 
tionary spirit. But how much, what 
awful consequences hang upon the life 
of one man! If he were taken away, 
or stricken by disease to-morrow, no 
mortal sagacity could foretel the result. 
The present phase of social existence 
in France, therefore, cannot but prove 
an interesting subject of examination. 
The purple tint it wears now may not 
prove a lasting colour; but, while it 
remains, it is well worth an accurate 
examination. ‘The national character- 
istics, as they exhibit themselves at 
present, are treated by Mr. St. John 
under the usual heads of State of Par- 
ties — Social Regulations, Literature, 
Politeness, Wit, Gaiety, Frivolity, &e., 
all of which he seems to consider more 
or less modified by the existing form 
of government. He also enlarges on 
predominant influences, under the head 
of Influence of Women, Social Im- 
morality, &c. In this arrangement 
there is an obvious defect. Many of 
the subjects which he discusses being 
more or less the same thing under a 
different name, necessitates consider- 
able repetition, which, indeed, is the 
chief fault of the book. In such a 


treatment of his subject, it must be 
obvious that the author is compelled to 
deal too much in generalities—to dissect 
and systematise, in order to render his 
facts subservient to his reasoning upon 
There is apparent, also, a cer- 


them. 
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tain want of objective truth—the pro- 
positions, or rather the inferences, 
being accurate in a certain sense only, 
and to a certain point, in reference to 
the medium through which his subject 
is viewed by the author. The moral 
to be drawn from his work is an indis- 
putable one. Summing up in a few 
words, it would appear to be this— 
that at the bottom of national insti- 
tutions there exists the influence of 
national temperament, a particular 
physical organisation, which gives a 
peculiarity to all the phenomena —a 
conclusion as practically important as 
it is theoretically true. ‘Ihe doctri- 
naires in morals and metaphysics owe 
most of their blunders to overlooking 
the facts. Man is a specialty — there 
are few propositions concerning him 
absolutely true under all circumstances. 
Habits are engendered by tempera- 
ment, and to habits instititutions owe 
most of their efficiency. There is no 
form of government absolutely the 
best; and if, in borrowing the laws of 
foreign states, the legislator neglects 
what is peculiar and special to his own 
country, his transplanted tree must 
inevitably perish. If nothing can be 
improvised for a people—if everything 
must arise out of a careful observation 
and development of national habits and 
ideas—the government which isfounded 
upon such a basis must, of necessity, 
have an influence at once deep and 
strong; for nations are but aggregates 
of individuals, and national habit the 
sum of individual habits. But it is 
no less true that master-minds have 
worked the most decided changes in 
the habits and feelings of countries, 
and have been at the bottom of some 
even of the greatest revolutions in the 
condition of Europe ; more especially, 
there are causes in operation which 
must, to a certain extent, neutralise 
the influence of national temperament, 
and render it a less important item of 
political calculation. And although 
each nation receives this influence in a 
form more or less modified, all are, to 
a certain extent, yielding to it, and 
obeying the impulse. “If,” says Mr. St. 
John, in his preface, “ there be classes 
permanently desirous of overthrowing 
a government, that is a plain proof 
that the government must be very bad 
indeed.” It seems fashionable among 


persons who are fonder of rhetoric than 
of fact, to conjure up hideous monsters 
from mythological Faubourgs — men 
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whose business is revolution, whose de- 
light is in emeutes, who appear only 
when society is in peril, and who are 
ever ready to tear it to pieces. All 
this is very childish. Any one who 
attends for a moment to the mode of 
life of a workman in full employment, 
will at once understand that he cannot 
find time even for supporting laudable 
schemes, ‘The necessities of the day 
absorb nine-tenths of his attention. If, 
however, by a wasteful system of go- 
vernment, and an unjust distribution 
of taxation, you weigh so heavily upon 
him, that, with the utmost willing- 
ness, he cannot avoid misery—if you 
answer his complaints by quotations 
from political economy, which always 
goes on the supposition that there are 
no artificial laws by favour of which 
some are comfortable, and others not ; 
if you excite and take advantage of his 
enthusiasm one day, and then restrict 
political power to the classes which 
he regards as his natural enemies; if 
you surround him by every restriction, 
every difficulty, every annoyance that 
a police composed of thief-takers can 
invent; if you give satisfaction to none 
of his ideas, and base your policy on 
principles which he detests—why, then, 
it is absurd to complain that he should 
seize the opportunity of toppling down 
a dynasty —in 1848, and for some 
time afterwards, tormented by vague 
desires, fears, and jealousies, which 
those in power excited rather than al- 
layed—be ready to appeal to arms, 
with or without reason. However, the 
restless classes were at length tamed 
down, though still none of their opi- 
nions were complied with. They pre- 
pared to exert the privileges which the 
constitution had given them, and be- 
gan to educate themselves in the ma- 
chinery of elections. Instead of making 
any concessions, the Reactionists in 
France struck off the list of voters 
nearly three millions of the men who 
had elected them, and announced their 
intention of carrying on the govern- 
ment with the purified lists. What 
people affected to anticipate with so 
much alarm as the fatal year 1852, 
was nothing but a chance that the 
excluded classes should carry out their 
threat of voting in spite of the law, 
which had robbed them of a right 
gained by hard fighting. On this stu- 
pendous blunder was the success of 
the present Emperor based. With 
wonderful knowledge of the French 
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character, he assisted in passing the 
disfranchising law; and then, at a 
moment chosen by himself, proposed to 
repeal it. At the last hour wisdom 
came not to the governing classes in 
France. They persisted, and were 
deservedly punished. Every working 
man who did not vote for the Empe- 
ror from fear, did so from a respecta- 
ble though unenlightened gratitude ; 
and this is partly the reason, combined 
with Socialism, why he has become the 
instrument of the wrath of the lower 
against the upper order of society. 
The people, at any rate, find some con- 
solation in beholding the politicians, 
who believed that without them the 
world would not go round, entirely set 
aside, banished, or punished by the 
ignominy of pardon. 

Mr. St. John, who had resided in 
the East, appears to have taken up his 
abode in Paris shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. He describes 
very graphically the state of things as 
they existed at that time. The sounds 
of civil strife were echoing over the 
whole country. ‘The capital was in a 
state of siege; shattered houses, with 
broken windows, were visible at every 
turn, and the aspect of the population 
was mournful and dejected to the last 
degree. From what fell within his 
observation, he seems to have arrived 
at the conclusion that the Republican 
party, with whom he evidently sympa- 
thises, was rendered by various causes 
incapable of any resolute or long-con- 
tinued scheme of action, while the 
Monarchists were rendered effete By 
timidity, as well as corruption. The 
sanction of oaths had ceased to exist ; 
the nation was panic-struck and demo- 
ralised ; coteries of conspirators were 
active at the clubs, and every feature 
of society afforded indications that 
some great event was at hand. It 
came at last, and the Empire was 
raised upon the ruins of the Republic ; 
** because,” says Mr. St. John, ‘the 
French nation never took its aspi- 
rations towards liberty, for liberty 
itself.” But the natural inference, if 
any inference can be drawn from 
what professes to be a volume of 
sketches, would be, that the French 
nation was incapable of any noble as- 
pirations at all. ‘The character of 
the people,” we quote the author's 
words, a page or two further back, 
‘*is compounded of the qualities of 
the monkey and the setter-dog. Droll 


and frisking like the monkey, like it 
he is malicious ; caressing and licking 
his master like the setter, when beaten 
and chained. What they chiefly want 
is fuith in themselves and others; pa- 
tience to wait for the slow results of 
events, and that respect for some of 
the domestic virtues without which 
legislation has no basis, and life no 
haven.” We doubt, therefore, if, upon 
the author's own showing, a nation 
in such a moral condition can be pro- 
perly supposed to have noble aspira- 
tions of any kind whatever. But in 
truth, all through these volumes there 
is a remarkable want of close reason- 
ing. So many topics are repeated, 
and so much dissertation indulged in, 
censure is so much qualified by praise, 
that it is not an easy task to arrive at 
any clear conclusion upon the whole 
state of facts which they disclose. In 
our previous observations we have en- 
deavoured to express what we think in 
a condensed form. But containing, 
as it undoubtedly does, very vivid and 
characteristic sketches of the French 
people at a remarkable time, this book 
must be admitted to have very consi- 
derable merit. We give the following 
extract as a specimen of Mr. St. John’s 
appreciation of the present aspect of 
events in Paris :— 


“Tt is not uncommon to meet in society 
an elegant little old gentleman, who has 
gained a reputation in his small circle for 
wit and learning, on the strength of a few 
axioms, a few smart sayings, and a few ce- 
lebrated friends. He descends from the an- 
cient aristocracy, but has taken tints from 
the first empire; I like to analyse him. In 
every circumstance of life, at all the turns and 
corners of conversation, he has a pretty phrase, 
an anecdote, a quotation pat to the pur- 
pose; and he has been so accustomed to 
speak with applause, that every arising sen- 
tence is feathered and gilded, as it were, by 
a witty smile, and a peculiar twinkling of 
the eye. What he says is not humorous, 
and, therefore, he does not laugh; but he 
sometimes emits an elegant chuckle, that 
never fails to produce the effect. I have 
heard him speak on politics. He had a pe- 
culiarly sarcastic way of taking his pinch of 
snuff, as he pronounced Albion to be perfi- 
dious, and explained how it emancipated its 
slaves for the pleasure of ruining its neigh- 
bours. His philosophy is that of the eight- 
eenth century, and his morality that of 
courts in all ages. When he blasphemes, it 
is always in a judicious way ; he disapproves 
of fanaticism, even in infidelity. Now and 
then he informs young people from the 
country that he has discovered an irrefutable 
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argument against the immortality of the 
soul. He knows a few who have told him 
that the Pentateuch, like the Iliad, is a 
collection of rhapsodies hastily put together, 
from which it is evident there is no such thing 
as a future state of existence. This pleasant 
old gentleman sometimes makes little quo- 
tations, of course sparkling with verbal wit, 
on people who invite him to dinner, and re- 
peats them just at the nick of time as im- 
provisations, which they may be in France, 
where the word improvisation is applied, not 
only to eloquent written speeches, but to 
elaborate books. It is astonishing with how 
little wit the world is amused. An old gen- 
tleman of the class I am describing had long 
been in the habit of writing little fables to 
read in salons. He composed a work of 
this kind, and went out into the world to 
give currency to it. A chair was set in the 
middle of the room, ladies and gentlemen sat 
or stood around, the author put on his gold 
spectacles, and produced a bit of paper about 
four inches square. I forget the words but 
the idea developed was — that in a forest 
there were oaks and brushwood, from which 
it followed that aristocracy was a good 
thing. There was also an insult to Louis 
Blanc, who had just gone into exile. I 
was perfectly ashamed to hear the frenzied 
applause which this trash excited amongst 
people, every one of whom, in another mood 
of mind, would have nevertheless declared 
it to be a damnable sin to deny that all men 
were descended from a single family — all 
brothers, with immortal souls of equal 
value. . . . « When first began to 
study the aspects of society in France, after 
the Revolution of February, nothing struck 
me more than the constant state of uneasi- 
ness in which the upper elegant classes 
lived. One of its manifestations was the 
wonderful facility they displayed in invent- 
ing theories of spoliation and outrage against 
themselves. There is nothing so ingenious 
as fear; it is far more ingenious than ha- 
tred, especially when its concern is with 
the preservation of money ; it then assumes 
the proportions of madness, and prepares 
for the commission of crime.” 


A considerable portion of the first, 
as well as a part of the second volumes, 
is taken up with a sort of narrative of 
the life and loves of a student named 
Agricola, in which a young laundress, 
one Mademoiselle Fifine, figures as the 
principal heroine. Now, there is tole- 
rably fair ground for the presumption 
that many such incidents as are thus 
described are of no unfrequent occur- 
rence in every great city throughout 
the world. They might have happened 
in London, in Rome, in Vienna, and 
can no more be described as the result 
of the influence of the Imperial regime, 
than the publisher of the banns of ma- 
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trimony between any two respectable 
citizens who entered into that estate 
in the course of the present year. We 
could point out many similar episodes 
in these volumes. They are related 
always in a very graphic and amusing 
manner, but they have little or nothing 
to do with the ostensible object of the 
book. Upon the somewhat doubtful 
subject of Lorrettes, Grisettes, &c., 
the author is also equally diffuse, and 
the same criticism applies. This class 
has existed since France was a nation, 
and since Paris was a city; and we 
cannot for the life of us discover how 
their condition is in any way affected 
by the form of government which at 
present exists. We need not, however, 
dwell at greater length on this objec- 
tion—it is apparent at the first glance, 
and may be applied to many subjects 
discussed by Mr. St. John. ‘The prin- 
cipal source of the attraction which 
Paris has in the eyes of every stranger 
consists, we think, in its social changes. 
Should one leave the capital of any 
other country for a few years, he will 
probably find, on his return, pretty 
much the same sort of people, leading 
the same sort of existence as they did 
when he took his departure. Now, to 
have traced the progress of these alter- 
ations, and shown how many of them, 
as must be the case, are more or less 
influenced by the Imperial dynasty, 
would have been far more pertinent to 
the matter in hand than descriptions, 
however graphic, ofa plan of life upon 
which no form of government, from 
the sternest Despotism to the wildest 
Republicanism, can produce any, the 
remotest effect. We gather, however, 
one important fact, or rather inference, 
from the statements of our author—= 
viz., that whereas in former times po- 
litical, scientific, or intellectual emi 
nence carried its due proportion of 
weight in social affairs, mere wealth, 
glitter, and ostentatious display, are 
now more highly prized. The man 
with a large balance at his banker’s, no 
matter by what means it may have 
been acquired, is regarded with a spe- 
cies of veneration amounting almost to 
idolatry. Such a fact is very signifi- 
cant; in every aspect of society it is 
more or less apparent. Let us see its 
results even in the salons :— 


“Nothing can be more brilliant and fas- 
cinating than the outside of French manners, 
and thé forms of French society. A stranger 
who divests himself of vulgar national pre- 
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judices, cannot fail to be struck with admi- 
ration. The first impression, indeed, is that 
of high culture, and great intellectual supe- 
riority. Escaping from hotel life, or from 
the serious atmosphere of the study, we enter 
with delight into circles, where rules brought 
to the highest perfection, and enforced by 
good taste and a general sense of propriety, 
keep everybody in his right place, and yet 
produce an appearance of perfect liberty and 
ease. Nothing of the kind can surpass a 
Parisian soiree. An hour or two after din- 
ner people begin to collect, or rather to drop 
in. The valet announces them at the coor 
of the salon, and then all ceremony apparent- 
ly ends. The new-comers go up and salute 
the mistress, perhaps chat a moment or two 
with her, and then form or join groups here 
and there. If any topic be stirred that in- 
terests them, they remain an hour or so, and 
then depart, without saluting either the host 
or hostess, unless they happen to be near the 
doors — a formal good-night might suggest 
to others the necessity of retiring. Some- 
times a visitor remains only a few moments ; 
there is often an entire change of persons 
once or twice in the course of the evening. 
The conversation is seldom loud, and there 
is more pleasantry than discussion. It is 
curious to observe the remarkable change 
in fashions and taste that has taken place 
since the Empire. Nearly all the exquisite 
simplicity which was the characteristic of 
female dress in France has disappeared. 
Gorgeous ornaments and vivid colours are 
the order of the day. I saw on one occasion 
a lady, noted for the elegance of her costume, 
appear at a soiree in a toilette very much 
resembling that of a savage queen. Her 
gown was of light red, her bracelets and 
necklace of coral beads, larger than hazel 
nuts, and her head was decorated with pieces 
of coral and feathers. Had she been even 
beautiful, she would have appeared ridicu- 
lous. The ladies say they are compelled to 
this sacrifice of taste by the adoption of bril- 
liant uniforms laden with gold and silver 
embroidery by the courtiers and all public 
functionaries. The change is curious, be- 
cause Frenchmen have long struggled suc- 
cessfully against the national taste, which is 
all for show and gorgeousness, as is evinced, 
says one of their writers, by the immense 
popularity of the dahlia flower. The Em- 
pire has not yet had much influence on male 
costume, except by the re-introduction of 
frock-coats with long skirts. But it was once 
seriously contemplated to make an entire re- 
volution in this respect—-to suppress mous- 
taches, and enforce tight breeches and a sort 
of top-boots. The Emperor, however, did 
not think it would be expedient, on recon- 
sideration, to make Paris picturesque in this 
fashion, and contents himself with setting a 
good example at Compeigne, where, with a 
true appreciation of elegance, he resorts 
sometimes to the costume of the last century, 
and shames his court into magnif:cence by 
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wearing fine frills and pendant wristbands 
of Malines lace. To return to the soiree, it 
is the custom, even in the smallest, for every 
man to carry ‘his hat all in his hand,’ a 
most uncomfortable practice, it is true, but 
founded partly on economy, partly on the de- 
sire to avoid appearing to have come with 
the determination to remain a long time. I 
know a man who maintainsthat the distine- 
tive sign of a gentleman is never to abandon 
his hat under any but the most pressing 
circumstances. He must never set it down 
on a chair, or in a corner, unless he be re- 
quired to dance ; and then he must lay it on 
the chair his partner has vacated, and take 
it up when he hands her back. In taking 
tea the hat must never be laid aside. I was 
once at a dinner party, and obstinately kept 
hold of my weapon of gentility until the soup 
was on the table. My friend gave me an 
approving glance, and said I had all the in- 
stincts of a gentleman,” 


As a specimen of the author's light 
manner, we must make room for one 
more extract, in which he remarks on 
the unfavourable impression too often 
made on the French by English tra- 
vellers :— 


“ A regular green Cockney, who has, per- 
haps, made his last meal off that indescribable 
mess called beefsteak and oyster-sauce, in 
some villa overlooking Battersea Fields, when 
he first sits down toa table dhote, thinks it 
necessary to grumble at everyihing set be- 
fore him — partly, it is true, to ‘ overhawe’ 
those rascally crapeaus. That he may be 
perfectly understood, he expresses himself by 
pantomimic display, pretends to be very sick, 
calls for a glass of ‘ho’ to wash his mouth 
after some infernal mess, and so contrives to 
convince himself that he is a very humorous 
fellow, and the company that he and his 
countrymen are all brutes. Of course, this 
is not the conduct of all English travellers; 
but the mild and gentlemanly pass unper- 
ceived, whilst all the others attract attention, 
and are taken as types of our character. The 
French are only too much inclined to despise 
us; they seize on these examples with de- 
light. It is a common saying amongst them 
that, in manners and everything that consti- 
tutes civilisation, we are the most backward 
nation in Europe. 

In the course of dinner, Cockney will pro- 
bably refer to his pocket vocabulary ; and, 
guided by the hints it gives him of Parisian 
pronunciation, will playfully call the waiter 
a ‘patty conchon.’ When he has got a little 
merry, he wants to take wine with the ladies 
according to our regular custom. They un- 
derstand that he means to be polite, and de- 
cline with a simile that puts all sort of fan- 
tastical fopperies into his head. He calls 
them ‘jolly fams,’ and gets into better repute 
by sending champagne glasses all round the 
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table to the tune of ‘ the expense.’ At 
dessert he volunteers a song, and deliberately 
gives ‘ Rule Britannia,’ to which some com- 
mercial traveller retorts by ‘Jamais en 
France, l’ Anglais ne regnera”— meanwhile, 
Cockney grunts painfully as he fumbles with 
his book. Having caught the word Anglais, 
he thinks he is listening to a compliment ; 
but not finding words to express his delight, 
like an insane animal that he is, he starts up, 
and seizing the singer in his arms, shouts 
* Vive la France.’ The company with great 
tact respond, ‘ Vive Angleterre’ ; and Cock- 
ney sits down wiping his brow with his nap- 
kin, and thinking he has effected a lasting 
reconciliation between the two countries. It 
is worth observing, that our most staid coun- 
trymen — even prudent and pious Presbyte- 
rians, who would shun Cremorne Gardens as 
a sort of antechamber to the infernal regions, 
and who are clamorous for the observance of 
the Sabbath—hasten in Paris to inquire after 
those famous dancing-places they have heard 
of, and mix in all their boisterous merriment. 
As they are to be seen in their greatest glory 
on Sunday, that day is generally chosen ; so 
that the same men who charitably excom- 
municate their fellow-creatures for endea- 
vouring to give the working classes the op- 
portunity of seeing the Crystal Palace, with- 
out an improper sacrifice of time, trusting to 
the incognito of distance, promenade their 
portly forms throngh crowds of half mad 
students at Mobile, or the Chateau des 
Fleurs, on the mellow Sabbath evenings of 
summer. I may here remark, that if, among 
the dancers at those places, you observe any 
more indecent than is consistent with the 
rules of the place, who imitate all the coarse 
gestures of the Brindejoncs, without being 
able to catch one atom of their grace, he is 
sure to be an Englishman. ‘I am not a 
virtue,’ said Mademoiselle Papillon, pushing 
away a fat, red-faced Cockney, ‘ but I ama 
woman,’”’ 


The chapter upon education is one 
of the best in Mr. St. John’s book. 
His observations, as, indeed, in all 
cases where he discusses a subject with 
which he has made himself thoroughly 
familiar, are full of interest. The edu- 
cation of the boys is conducted partly 
in the government colleges and partly 
in institutions and reunions— two dif- 
ferent kinds of boarding-schools. The 
pupils are chiefly taught in classes by 
special lectures —a fact which may 
serve in some degree to account for the 
superficial nature of a Frenchman’s 
knowledge on almost every subject. 
Every collegian wears a handsome uni- 
form, consisting of a cap, a military 
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frock-coat bound with red, and trousers 
similarly decorated. The pupils, al- 
though boys in appearance, it would 
appear are mentally as well as physi- 
cally precocious. ‘They decide magis- 
terially on everything—have opinions 
on morals as well as politics; judge of 
what is good and what is bad; pro- 
nounce on the beauty of women, on 
the value of books, on the styles of 
actors; dance with careless indiffe- 
rence; boast of being already weary of 
the number of their successes; and to 
give a final touch to this ridiculous 
picture, they sometimes commit sui- 
cide. This opinion our author illus. 
trates by a fact which has come within 
his own knowledge. A young girl, we 

resume of the grisette class, is un- 

appy. She is likely to become a mo- 
ther for the second time, when her 
labour is scarcely sufficient for her own 
support ; but her frignd has promised 
to assist her, and do what is honourable 
as soon as he escapes from school, and 
is established in an independent posi- 
tion as a student. So much for the 
results of the French system of educa- 
tion. As to the tone of the literature 
of the day, upon which, we should have 
thought, there could be but one opi- 
nion, Mr. St. John seems to think that 
its immoral tendencies are exaggerated ; 
but he adduces no shadow of reasoning 
in support of his views, except, per- 
haps, the suggestion which we will not 
attempt to deny, that nothing could be 
so bad as the abominations of Voltaire. 
With reference to the fair sex, about 
whose position in France so much has 
been said, our author is more than 
usually discursive ; but as he tells us 
nothing which our readers did not pro- 
bably know before, we shall not follow 
him in his disquisitions upon this in- 
teresting subject. His description of 
the mode in which a French marriage 
is brought about is a very amusing and 
by no means a highly-coloured sketch 
of that important negotiation. We 
cannot, however, make room for any 
further extracts, and must now draw 
our notice to a close. The objection 
which we have taken in limine is a 
palpable one ; but with that exception, 
a more amusing collection of essays, 
sketches, and opinions, it would be 
difficult to find than those which are 
furnished for our entertainment in the 
* Purple Tints of Paris.” 
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THE WARS OF RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Wuewn the late Sultan Mahmoud, in 
1828, ventured to brave the gigantic 
power of Russia, without a single ally 
on his side, and with rebellion raging 
in his own empire, he had fearful odds 
against him, and scarcely a chance left 
in his favour. Good reason had he for 
saying to his vizier, ‘* Keep your wits 
together, for, Allah knows, the danger 
is great.” That he was badly pre- 
pared for the war, which he could not 
avoid, is less surprising than that he 
was prepared at all, while the efforts 
of the Turks, during the two years of 
the struggle which terminated by the 
treaty of Adrianople, were worthy of 
their early days of energy when in the 
full tide of conquest. ‘The finances of 
the Ottoman Government were sadly 
embarrassed ; their commerce was pa- 
ralysed ; the Russian armies stood 
ready for invasion on the frontiers both 
of Europe and Asia; the French held 
the Morea; the Greek flag was free ; 
the subjects of the Sultan were partly 
in open revolt—and all were discon- 
tented. The Turkish fleet had been 
annihilated at Navarino, the old army 
of Janissaries had been destroyed at 
Constantinople, and the new levies, 
disciplined after the European fashion, 
were still in their noviciate, and could 
scarcely be relied on as effective sol- 
diers. Turkey was then in reality the 
«sick man,” apparently stricken with 
a mortal illness, which the Emperor 
Nicholas supposed that enigmatical 
country to be more than twenty years 
later, when he proposed his Machia- 
yelian partition treaty to the British 
Government ; yet, notwithstanding all 
these accumulated disadvantages, the 
Turks fought bravely for two years, 
closed the first campaign at least on 
equal terms, and submitted, under per- 
nicious advice, to a crippling peace, 
at the exact crisis when the desperate 
advance of Diebitsch had so compromis- 
ed his army that retreat was impossible, 
and he lay completely at their mercy. 
The French military aphorism, “ dans 
la guere ]'audace est presque toujours 

rudence,” was never more thoroughly 
illustrated than in the operations of 
the “‘ Balkan-passer,” and their conse- 
quences, His passage of the mountain 


barrier, and still more hazardous ad- 
vance to Adrianople, deserved success 
from the bold decision with which 
they were planned and executed; while 
the Turkish authorities merited dis- 
comfiture for not seeing and profiting 
by the unhoped-for advantage which 
the rashness of the enemy offered to 
their acceptance. But Paskievitch was 
pressing rapidly on the Asiatic side ; 
the Sultan dreaded an outbreak at 
Constantinople ; his mind and tempe- 
rament, usually so firm, gave way 
under the pressure of increasing difficul- 
ties; the foreign ambassadors chimed in 
toadd to his terror; and, in anevil hour, 
he consented to receive terms, when a 
week or two more of stout resistance 
would have enabled him to dictate 
them. All this wasimperfectly known, 
or utterly misrepresented at the time, 
but has since become as clear as the 
sun on a cloudless day, from many his- 
torical documents which have succes- 
sively appeared. Diebitsch finished 
the war well, at the precise moment 
when it was imperative for the inte- 
rests of his master that it should end at 
any price. He played a desperate game 
for high stakes, and won them, with 
the reputation of an able diplomatist 
as well as a successful general. The 
Emperor Nicholas foresaw the coming 
storm in Poland, and wanted all his 
forces disengaged for that emergency. 
Moreover he desired to close the Turk- 
ish quarrel with an outward semblance 
of moderation, before the other Euro- 
pean powers were roused to take part 
in it. His long-cherished dream of 
the subversion of the Ottoman Em- 

ire in Europe was not abandoned, 
Pat only postponed to a more conve- 
nient opportunity. 

Two leading points are particularly 
remarkable, as regards the conduct of 
the Russians in the war of 1828-9, when 
compared with that in which they are 
at present engaged. Paskievitch seems 
to have been disposed to follow the line 
of operations adopted by Diebitsch, al- 
though under very different circum- 
stances, and with much less chance of 
a successful issue ; and both in the last 
contest and the present the means em- 
ployed by the Russians are as totally 
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inadequate to the result as they are 
incompatible with the supposed re- 
sources of this overgrown empire, 
which has so long terrified its neigh- 
bours with the dark shadow of irre- 
sistible power. The plain fact is, 
Russia has not, and never had, the 
vast military means imputed to her, 
whigh have been outrageously exagge- 
rated by weak governments, who see 
everything through a false medium, 
and have no far-reaching depth of 
capacity to penetrate beyond the sur- 
face. Nota French or English soldier 
as yet has drawn a trigger, while 
during an entire year, the Turks, 
single-handed, have held the enemy 
at bay, proved their own renovated 
strength, and demonstrated to the 
world the weakness of the tyranny 
that aims at universal conquest. Baron 
Von Moltke’s work, which has lately 
been translated into English,* is a 
most valuable contribution, published 
by the author (who died lately) in 1845. 
He was a major in the Prussian engi- 
neers, and was despatched by order of 
his own sovereign, at the express re- 
quest of Sultan Mahmoud, to the 
Turkish army, with which he served 
throughout the campaigns he has 
described. He possessed the technical 
knowledge to analyse all the operations 
of war accurately, and does ample jus- 
tice to the extraordinary and obstinate 
valour with which the Moslemites have 
always defended themselves behind 
stone walls and intrenchments. His 
account of the two sieges of Silistria, 
in 1828 and 1829, will be found 
doubly interesting at present, from the 
glorious defence which that frontier 
fortress has lately made with such 
marked success against the utmost 
efforts of the Russian army, although 
the battering cannon of the assailants 
appear to have been (after their usual 
custom) alternately loaded with iron 
balls and gold. The treachery which 
sold Varna, in 1828, was a miserable 
episode; but there is little danger of 
its being emulated at Silistria, or else- 
where, in 1854. 

The Russians forced the Danube at 
Satunovo on the 8th June, 1828, in 
presence of the Emperor, who arrived 
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in time to witness the passage. It was 
a brilliant and daring movement, ef- 
fected by means of a temporary bridge, 
not unlike that thrown by Napoleon 
across the same river from the Island 
of Lobau, near Vienna, in 1809, and 
by means of which he extricated his 
army, and placed it on the flank of the 
Austrians, previous to the great day of 
Wagram—thus completely retrieving 
the heavy check he had received at 
Essling and Asperne. But there was 
this difference between the two opera- 
tions—that in the case of Napoleon, his 
was absolutely necessary; while the 
Russian general selected an extremely 
hazardous point, in preference to others 
much more eligible, and succeeded in 
consequence of aresistance so feeble that 
it amounted to nothing. The con- 
struction of the bridge ought to have 
been rendered impossible, had the 
Turks directed an effective fire upon 
the spot, which they had the means of 
doing, but did not; and that 10,000 
men, chiefly cavalry, should be seized 
with a panic, and run away at the ap- 
proach of a handful of newly-landed 
cossacks and chasseurs, was hardly a 
thing to be reckoned upon. 

The Russians entered on the cam- 
paign very slowly, and with numbers 
far inferior to what the Turks had ex- 
pected. In cavalry, the latter exceed- 
ed them. The Turkish declaration of 
war had appeared before the end of 
1827; and yet the Russian operations 
up to the end of May, 1828, had been 
limited to taking possession of the Da- 
nubian Principalities—a preliminary 
measure, in the execution of which no 
opposition was to be expected. From 
the date of passing the Danube at Sa- 
tunovo, they could only reckon on five 
months during which the weather would 
allow them to keep the field; and yet 
the advance to Constantinople must 
have been the object in view, and the end 
contemplated for the campaign, before 
it commenced. ‘The distance exceeds 
480 miles, and the time was hardly suf- 
ficient for the march of an army, with 
the necessary artillery, stores, and am- 
munition, even in the absence of effec- 
tive opposition. The speculating the- 
orists, who discourse eloquently on 
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paper, and write long articles on the 
dilatoriness of commanders, should see 
alittle of actual war, and learn ‘‘ to set a 
squadron in the field;” they would then 
find that moving large armies across 
uninhabited mountain ranges, and 
along impracticable roads, is a more 
complicated matter than taking pen in 
hand to indite a critical notice. The 
Russians in 1828, as in 1854, advanced 
by the Dobrudscha, a country (if that 
can be called a country which is in 
effect a desert) wherein little is to be 
found except fever and ague, which 
appear to be its only indigenous pro- 
ductions. They thus multiplied their 
own difficulties ; but they preserved a 
communication with the fleet, from 
which, as they proceeded onwards, 
their commissariat stores were to be 
derived. If they could take Varna 
and Silistria, their left and rear were 
secured, and a base of operations es- 
tablished, near at hand, and safe to 
retreat upon, in case of reverse or 
check. These two fortresses were of 
much more importance than Shumla, 
as the course of events subsequently 
demonstrated. 

No supplies of any kind were to be 
looked for in the Dobrudscha—a bar- 
ren waste of great extent, and such as 
could scarcely be supposed to exist in 

opulous and cultivated Europe. The 
inhabitants are thinly scattered, the 
towns are few, and villages there are 
none. Thesoil, in summer, is nothing 
but fine grey sand, which instantly ab- 
sorbs all moisture ; nor is it stopped by 
the limestone-rock beneath. ‘The val- 
leys are entirely without springs or 
streams, so that there is no water even 
to drink, save the scanty supply which 
is drawn with ropes of bast, out of 
wells one hundred feet deep, and at 
widely-scattered intervals. There is 
a total absence of cultivation, for the 
grass is completely withered by the 
middle of the summer, and nothing is 
to be seen but a boundless expanse, 
covered with tall dry stalks waving in 
the wind. The numerous flocks of 
sheep and oxen are driven to pasture 
on the marsh lands by the side of the 
Danube, and on the islands in the river. 
Not a single tree or shrub is to be 
found, even in the close vicinity of 
human habitations. Troops passing 
through this district have to struggle 
with the total want of all the necessa- 
ries of life, during a march of about 
120 miles. The Turkish plan of ope- 
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rations, or rather the course which the 
Porte was compelled by circumstances 
to pursue, was exclusively defensive. 
The Sultan Mahmoud seems to have 
been impressed with the idea, that the 
Russians, taking advantage of their 
absolute command of the Black Sea, 
might land close to Constantinople. 
For this reason he kept the bulk of his 
forces in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital until late in the summer, 
while the Balkan, Varna, and Shumla 
were almost undefended, and only the 
fortresses on the Danube were supplied 
with adequate garrisons. Had the 
Russians moved more rapidly on theline 
they selected, they might have struck 
heavy blows at the very commence- 
ment of the campaign: and why they 
did not at once pour down on Con- 
stantinople from the sea, is as unac- 
cmaniae as their not doing so last 
year, before the French and English 
fleets could hasten to the rescue, or 
from any quarter receive orders to act 
in time. Again, the only obvious an- 
swer is, they were not ready with the 
available means, as most certainly the 
inclination was not wanting. As long 
as Russia holds the Crimea, with the 
great depét of Sebastopol, the Sultan’s 
capital is not safe for eight-and-forty 
hours, and no treaty of peace can be a 
suflicient guarantee for his independent 
sovereignty. This isa case of Delenda 
est Carthazo, which the allied powers 
should never lose sight of for a mo- 
ment, until the end is accomplished. 
When the present war began, Sebas- 
topol was open and defenceless on the 
land side, and there was no body of 
troops in the Tauric peninsula equal 
to resist a strong army, well supplied 
with battering cannon. What they 
have effected since, in anticipation of 
attack, it is difficult to ascertain exact- 
ly ; but we have no reason to suppose 
they have been idle: and if their en- 
gineers are but moderately skilled in 
their business, with the heavy guns 
that might be spared from their now 
useless ships, and the crews to work at 
the fortifications, enough may have 
been done to prevent that great arsenal 
from falling an easy prey. But we 
know what French and English soldiers 
can effect, and the prize is worth the 
toil and danger which must be encoun- 
tered before it can be won. Badajos 
and Sebastian cost many valuable lives; 
but the advantages were greater than 
the inevitable sacrifice. 
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The plans which accompany Baron 
Moltke’s work are valuable appendages, 
and enable even the unmilitary reader 
to understand clearly the operations 
described. The siege of Brailow was 
the first important enterprise of the 
Russians after the passage of the 
Danube. Here the Turks made an 
honourable defence, under favourable 
circumstances, The place, unprovided 
with outworks, held out against a re- 
gular attack twenty-seven days after 
the trenches had been opened, but only 
two after a practicable breach had been 
effected in the main wall. The con- 

uest cost the Russians 4,000 men. 

‘he garrison were allowed to march 
out, with bag and baggage, with full 
liberty to serve again; and, according- 
ly, the greater number went imme- 
diately to reinforce Silistria. Such a 
capitulation was equivalent to a pro- 
tracted defence ; the men were of more 
value than the fortress, which was too 
far in advance to be held with advan- 
tage. It is sounder strategy to con- 
centrate on one or two leading points 
than to leave large garrisons in insu- 
lated posts. Could Napoleon have 
brought together on the field of Leip- 
zig the many thousand veterans he had 
left cooped up in the frontier towns of 
Prussia, he wouldhave fought on some- 
thing like equal terms, and might very 
probably have won that great battle, 
the result of which proved the turning 
point of his destiny. Viewed in this 
light, and taking into the estimate the 
loss they inflicted on the enemy, the 
Turks were gainers by the fall of Brai- 
low. The Russians advanced, and the 
smaller towns yielded on their ap- 
proach. The belief that they were in- 
vincible preceded them, and up to the 
middle of July everything had gone in 
their favour. With a force scarcely 
exceeding fifty thousand men, they en- 
tered Bulgaria, and proceeded simul- 
taneously to attack Silistria, Shumla, 
and Varna; while their means were in- 
adequate to more than one of these en- 
terprises at a time. They failed in the 
two first, but succeeded in the third, 
which saved them from the humiliation 
of retreat, and gave their campaign the 
appearance of success. During the 
whole of the months of August and 
September, the Russian army was in a 
most critical position ; and if the Turk- 
ish generals, Hussein Pacha and the 
Grand Vizier, had shown greater ac- 
tivity, and their troops had been more 
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to be depended on, the result would 
have been signally disastrous to the 
Muscovite invaders, Several actions 
were fought in the open field, in some 
of which the Turks were victorious, al- 
though the Russians invariably denied 
the defeat, and reduced their losses al- 
most to a cypher. Varna was invested, 
in co-operation with the fleet, on the 
6th August. The garrison consisted 
of 15,000 men, and the available guns 
in the fortress amounted to 162. The 
place is not commanded within any- 
thing like range; and the enciente of 
the works embraced a circumference 
of two miles and a-half. It was the 
key of the Turkish positions, and a 
most obstinate defence was naturally 
expected. The city contained 25,000 
inhabitants, and was amply furnished 
with water ; for although the conduits, 
by which the fountains were filled, 
might easily be cut off, an abundant 
supply could always be obtained from 
wells and the river Devna. The Rus- 
sian army, commanded by Prince Men- 
schikoff, was supported by the fleet, 
under Admiral Greig, which consisted 
of eight sail of the line, five frigates, 
and some cutters and gunboats. ‘The 
investing force in actual numbers fell 
below the garrison ; but they were ani- 
mated by the presence of the Emperor 
and the Grand Duke Michael; and it 
was understood, that, after the usual 
formula of Russian tactics, the place 
was to be taken at any cost. They had 
no regular battering-train, and were 
compelled to land cannon from the 
fleet, which were served by artillery- 
men belonging to the ships and by the 
sailors. The Emperor having seen the 
operations commenced, and not feeling 
confident of their result, retired to 
Odessa, but returned on the 8th of 
September, by which time his army 
had received reinforcements, which, 
allowing for intermediate losses by 
death and sickness, carried it to an 
available force of near 20,000 men, 
Breaches were effected, mines were 
sprung, and on the 6th of October a 
bastion was stormed. In the mean. 
time, Omer Vrione, by order of the 
Grand Vizier, advanced to the relief of 
the place. He fought a battle, won it, 
and retired, most unaccountably, with. 
out effecting the object evidently with- 
in his reach. It has not been proved 
that he was treacherous, but his inabi- 
lity in command produced the same 
disastrous effect, and he allowed the 
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decisive moment of the whole campaign 
to slip through his fingers. During 
the afternoon of the 10th October, 
Jussuf Pacha, who, up to that date, 
had discharged his duty nobly, accom- 
panied by a portion of the garrison, 
went over to the Russian camp, and 
threw himself upon the mercy of the 
Emperor. That he was bought is cer- 
tain, but the details of his infamy have 
never been correctly known. The 
grounds of his treason arose from some 
palace intrigue. His dismissal, and 
the confiscation of his property in Ru- 
melia, had been decided upon, while 
he was still valiantly defending Varna. 
On the day following, after a free exit 
had been allowed to the Capitan Pacha, 
and three hundred of his followers, the 
fortress was surrendered. The place 
had resisted eighty-nine days after the 
investment, seventy days after the be- 
ginning of the regular siege, and twen- 
ty-seven days after the first practicable 
breach had been effected. The sur- 
viving garrison, who were sent prison- 
ers, with Jussuf Pacha, into the Rus- 
sian territories, amounted to 7000; and 
the total loss of the assailants cannot 
be estimated at less than 6000 men. 
Varna is now much stronger than it 
was in 1828; and the defects of the 
new works, whatever they may be, will, 
doubtless, be remedied by the French 
and English engineers serving with the 
allied armies. Silistria, which was be- 
sieged, or rather invested, from the 21st 
of July to the 10th of November, held 
out resolutely against a powerful army ; 
and there can be no doubt that this ill- 
planned, badly-executed, and wholly 
unsuccessful attempt, was not only dis- 
reputable to the Russian arms, but 
the cause of much heavier losses than 
they ever found it desirable to acknow- 
ledge. The entire campaign had cost 
them at least 50,000 men; but the 
fall of Varna gave the whole eastern 
portion of Bulgaria into their power, 
and enabled them to place some of their 
troops in winter quarters on the right 
bank of the Danube. Opportunities 
had been lost on both sides, and 
more bad than good generalship dis- 
played. The Russians were indebted 
to fortune rather than to the skill of 
their commanders. ‘The Turks failed 
to relieve Varna, through the utter in- 
capacity of Omer Vrione. Had they 
succeeded in holding that post, the 
advantages would have been all on 
their side; and they ought to have held 
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it, as they provided sufficient means 
for the all-important purpose. On sum- 
ming up the events of 1828, it is 
difficult to say who were’ the victors. 
It remained, as Baron Moltke observes, 
for a second campaign to decide the 
value of the first. 

The Sultan Mahmoud as yet evinced 
nodisposition to yield, and, considering 
the unexampled embarrassments of his 
country, it was next to a victory not 
to be crushed completely, and at once, 
in the unequal contest in which he 
was engaged. Although he had lost 
Varna, he neither despaired, nor trem- 
bled for Constantinople. The Russian 
Emperor, on the renewal of hostilities, 
remained at home, and left the com- 
mand to Marshal Diebitsch. In this 
he acted wisely. Military abilities in 
the field he had none, and his presence 
acted as a clog rather than an impulse. 
The Sultan also changed his generals, 
and reinforced his armies as well as he 
could. During the winter the Rus- 
sians suffered severely from the plague, 
and the unusual severity of the wea- 
ther. It has been computed that 
through these causes alone they lost 
forty thousand men, and nearly all the 
horses. ‘The latter were the more dif- 
ficult to replace of the two. Of all 
the implements of war, the Czar rates 
the human machines at the lowest 
value. Baron Moltke says, the infan- 
try bore traces of the hardships they 
had undergone in their miserable win- 
ter-quarters, and adds— 


“ According to the testimony of an eye- 
witness, the men’s faces wore an expression 
of sadness and pain. After all that they had 
suffered in the former campaign, they looked 
upon themselves as martyrs to their religion 
and their Emperor. Nowhere in the Russian 
cantonments could be seen or heard the 
jokes that never fail amongst German sol- 
diers when in tolerable plight. Singing was 
the only expression of joy that was heard, 
but the songs had the melancholy character 
peculiar to the Sclavonian race. The sol- 
diers were much given to religious ceremo- 
nies, and crossed themselves at every meal ; 
in every camp a tent was fitted up as a 
church, and mass celebrated daily.” 


As the Russians had comparatively 
failed in 1828, from the weakness of 
the forces employed, it was naturally 
expected that in the following year 
they would pour into exhausted Tur. 
key with such overwhelming masses 
that resistance would be swept before 
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them. The means at the disposal of 
Count Diebitsch were again inade- 
quate to the exigencies of the war, 
and the coveted object. His actual 
combatants did not exceed sixty-eight 
thousand men. During the month of 
February, the Russian admiral took 
Sizeboli, and kept it, although the 
Turks, aware of the importance of 
this maritime post, made a vigorous 
attempt at a recapture. In case of an 
advance beyond the Balkan, the Rus- 
sians had thus anticipated a valuable 
appui for their left flank. No great 
operations were commenced until the 
middle of May, 1829. Diebitsch felt 
that he could not with safety make 
any movement in advance until Silis- 
tria was taken, and had, therefore, to 
open his campaign with a siege which 
ought to have been ended the year 
before. His artillery amounted to 
ninety-six pieces. The first investing 
force numbered about fifteen thousand 
men, while the garrison were probably 
over-estimated at thirteen thousand, 
with eight thousand armed inhabitants. 
Relief appeared impossible, but they 
were well supplied, and full of courage 
and confidence. Time was conquest 
to the Russian general; accordingly, 
he pushed his measures with the utmost 
vigour, yet Silistria did not fall until 
the 26th of June. The Russians lost 
three thousand men, and occupied 
seven weeks, but the general gained 
the base that he required, and was 
now ready to undertake offensive mea- 
sures in the open field. On the 11th 
of June preceding, he had fought the 
battle of Kulewtscha, which the im- 
prudence of the Grand Vizier forced 
upon him, and gave him the Sapa 
nity of winning, and the Turks ren- 
dered an easy victory by running away. 
The loss on either side was compara- 
tively trifling, but the moral effect 
was decisive. A few days after, the 
Russians advanced to Shumla, which 
again kept them four weeks under its 
walls. Diebitsch then resolved to pass 
the Balkan, leaving a = to watch 
and occupy the Vizier in his formida- 
ble intrenchments. The force with 
which he undertook this bold measure 
never exceeded twenty-five thousand, 
but they were magnified by the fears 
of the inhabitants as they passed along, 
and the Turkish commanders suffered 
themselves to be blinded into the be- 
lief that he commanded at least one 
hundred thousand men. “It were 
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easier,” said an officer, setit by Osman 
Pacha to reconnoitre, “to count the 
leaves of a forest than the heads of the 
enemy.” The Russians themselves 
began to be alarmed at the little re- 
sistance they encountered, and when 
they reached Aidos, fully expected 
the attack of a numerous army, 
held back until they had advanced 
so far that retreat was impossi- 
ble. Missivri and Aidos fell after 
slight skirmishes; at Jamboli and 
Slivno the Turks fought with no better 
success, and on the 19th of August, 
just one month after the passage of 
the mountains, the army of Diebitsch 
encamped on the plain of Adrianople, 
and the ancient capital of the Ottoman 
empire lay expanded before them. 
The view was wonderfully beautiful. 
As far as the eye could reach on the 
boundless landscape, it saw nothing but 
a magnificent city glittering in the sun, 
surrounded by fertile fields, groves of 
fruit trees, and flourishing villages. 
Such a sight was enough to make the 
Russian serf forget the toils, suffer- 
ings, and dangers he had undergone, 
and dream only of comfortable quar- 
ters, and well-supplied markets. 

The exertions of two campaigns, an 
expenditure of one hundred millions 
of roubles, and the sacrifice of some- 
thing like eighty thousand men, had 
brought twenty thousand Russians to 
the gates of Adrianople. The town 
contained eighty thousand inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom were Mo- 
hammedans, who were called upon to 
defend their property, their wives, 
and their faith. But everything seemed 
to prosper with Diebitsch, for the city 
surrendered without a blow, when re- 
sistance would have discovered his 
weakness, and have reduced him to 
the alternative of a storm or a retreat. 
The Russians were well received, but 
Adrianople becametheir Capua, Thou. 
sands fell sick, and their ranks, already 
thin, diminished daily. Some military 
writers have blamed Diebitsch for his 
lengthened sojourn in Adrianople, and 
maintain that he should have marched 
at once upon the capital, which was 
still one hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant. His position, although to out- 
ward appearance it presented that of 
conquest, was a very precarious one. 
The Pasha of Scodra, in Albania, had 
hitherto taken no part in the war; he 
arrived too late to defend the Balkan, 
or to save Adrianople ; but when Con- 
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stantinople was threatened with an at- 
tack, he came on to the rescue, at the 
head of forty thousand Arnauts. The 
main body had reached Sophia, while 
his advanced troops scoured the coun- 
try as far as Philippopolis, only nine- 
ty miles from the Russian head-quar- 
ters. It was impossible for the Russian 
general to march on the capital without 
leaving at least a respectable force to 
protect his hospitals at Adrianople, to 
maintain order, and to watch the move- 
ments of the Albanians in his rear. 
If six or eight thousand were appoint- 
ed for this duty, his available army 
would not number above ten thousand 
when he arrived at the point of his 
destination. The defences of the “City 
of the Sultan” are pretty much in the 
state in which they were left after the 
successful assault of Mahomet Gazi in 
1453. The land front extends about 
eight thousand paces; the top of the 
wall is four or five feet wide, in tolerable 
repair, and might be occupied by rifle. 
men with destructive effect against an 
advancing enemy throughout the whole 
extent. ‘The projecting towers, built 
by the Emperor Jalian, are not calcu- 
lated to resist artillery ; but to escalade 
a walled town, containing five hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, principally 
Moslems, with such a handful of men 
as Diebitsch commanded, would have 
been an act of hopeless insanity. The 
great danger to the city lies in the 
want of water, which is scarce and bad 
within the fortifications; but as long 
as Constantinople is only attacked from 
the land side, an abundant supply can 
be got from the Asiatic coast — from 
Scutari, Tchamlidje, Kara Kulak, 
and, above all, from the inexhaustible 
springs of Sultanies, close to the sea- 
shore, at which whole fleets take in 
their supplies. A simultaneous attack 
by land and sea would soon force 
Constantinople to surrender at discre- 
tion. Why the Russians have not 
posses and acted on this, while they 

ad opportunities which they will 
never be permitted to hold again, is 
an enigma which they themselves must 
explain. According to Baron Moltke, 
who looked with the eye of an engi- 
neer, to invest Constantinople com- 
pletely, it would be necessary to have 
two armies in Europe, a third in 
Asia, and a fleet in the sea of Marmo- 
ra. The elements appear to second a 
naval force proceeding from the Black 
Sea. An almost uninterrupted nor. 
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therly wind throughout the summer 
months, and a current which flows 
towards the south at the rate of two 
miles and a-half an hour, are sure to 
carry the ships right down to Constan- 
tinople. The condition in which they 
would arrive there would, of course, 
depend on the opposition they received 
in forcing the narrow passage of the 
Bosphorus. The batteries are suffi- 
cient to arrest the progress of sailing 
vessels ; but whether they could not 
be passed without much damage by 
the swifter operation of steam is a 
very doubtful question. The channel 
is nineteen miles long, and varies in 
width from two and a-half to consider- 
ably less than one mile. At the nar- 
rowest point, one hundred and sixty- 
six guns are so placed, that they can 
concentrate their fire, and support each 
other. 

When Diebitsch threatened Con- 
stantinople, there existed a powerful 
faction within the city, who had been 
watching for a favourable moment to 
raise the standard of revolt. Sultan 
Mahmoud was fully aware of this, 
and took prompt measures to suppress 
the dangerous conspiracy, by which, 
while the guilty fell, many hundreds 
of innocent persons were involved in 
the punishment. The discontent was 
stifled for the moment, although not 
eradicated ; but if anything could re- 
concile the opposing parties toa feeling 
of loyalty, or rouse their national pride, 
it was the appearance of a Russian 
force before the gates of a city which, 
for four centuries, had not beheld a 
foe. 

What the malcontents desired was, 
the abolition of recent reforms, and the 
return to the old state of disorder ; but 
none contemplated the rule of unbe- 
lievers. Without counting the armed 
inhabitants, the Sultan had still an 
army of fifteen thousand men to op- 
ee to the Russians. These troops 
ne could have posted in front of the 
walls, or might have stationed them 
behind in defence. If the invaders 
were repulsed, their utter destruction 
would become certain, as the winter 
was drawing near, and Mustafa Pasha 
with his Arnauts was advancing from 
Philippopolis. There was nothing left 
for Marshal Diebitsch but to make 
demonstrations, in the hope of over- 
awing the Turks. This he did, and, 
fortunately for himself and the cause 
of his master, with complete success, 
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The European ambassadors estimated 
the Russian army at Adrianople at 
sixty thousand men ; but a march upon 
Constantinople would have dispelled 
the illusion at once. At this moment 
the Sultan was persuaded, by mistaken 
or interested advisers, to believe that 
his affairs were in the last gasp of des- 
peration, and to yield up every point 
for which he had so bravely struggled, 
and had made such exhausting sacri- 
fices. The Russians had been repulsed 
at Shumla; Diebitsch was surrounded; 
Widdin, Nicopolis, Sistorvo, Rust- 
chuck, and Giurgevo still held out, 
and the communication between these 
ee by the Danube was restored. 

esistance now would have insured 
ultimate success; but the exact posi- 
tion of affairs was unknown or little 
understood, and the daring passage of 
the Balkan had spread as much terror 
as the course of an uncalculated comet. 
The Sultan Mahmoud was the last 
man in his empire to submit. He re- 
sisted, for a long time, the pusillani- 
mous advice of his ministers, who 
trembled for their heads, and the pres- 
sure of foreign powers, not one of 
whom had extended a hand to help 
him in his hour of extremity. With a 
broken spirit, he shut himself within 
his palace for weeks in solitude; and 
when he signed the treaty of Adriano- 
ple, acknowledged that the reforms to 
which his whole life had been devoted, 
were falsified by the event, and that he 
had ruined his country through the 
means by which he hoped to work her 
‘ageneration. In actual territory he 
lost little; but his weakness was in- 
contestibly proved, the independence 
of Greece acknowledged, and his ex. 
chequer reduced to an imperceptible 
minimum by the fine of eleven and 
a-half million of ducats, which was 
levied upon the Ottoman Empire as 
compensation for the war. Silistria 
was to remain in the hands of the Rus- 
sians as a security until the heavy sum 
was liquidated. To the astonishment of 
the whole world, the Sultan contrived 
to pay the money, and redeemed his 
fortress. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the Turks will remember this 
mercantile item with compound inte. 
rest when the next day of reckoning 
arrives. In this single-handed contest, 
which lasted nearly two years, the 
Russian loss,%n the field and by sick- 
ness, is not overrated when placed at 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
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or considerably more than half the 
number employed. Although they 
succeeded, it is certain that they were 
near failure, and won through an ex- 
aggerated estimate rather than an ac- 
tual exhibition of their power. Their 
actual strength was more than doubled 
by the political as well as military mis- 
takes of their opponents. 

Baron Moltke sums up his remarks 
on this series of events in the follow- 
ing passage; written, it must be re 
collected, several years before the 
breaking out of the renewed hostili- 
ties :— 


**Taught by the experience of the last 
campaigns, the Russians will probably in 
their next war enter Bulgaria with a much 
larger force. If the army were to cross the 
Danube at Hirsova with a real effective 
force of 120,000, to invest Silistria with 
20,000, Varna with a like number, and to 
place 30,000 before Shumla, it is not im- 
possible that the remaining 50,000 men, 
based upon the seaports of the Black Sea, 
might at once cross the Balkan. But then 
it is by no means certain that Adrianople 
would fall into their hands without resist- 
ance; and, at any rate, the final decision of 
the question must at least take place under 
those ancient walls which delayed the fall of 
the lower Roman Empire for a whole cen- 
tury.” 


These arguments, like those of Mar- 
shal Marmont and other writers, are 
founded upon the popular belief that 
the military resources of Russia are in 
reailty as great as they are pretended 
to be by themselves ; and, without the 
most remote anticipation of the cordial 
union now existing between England 
and France. We can almost forgive 
Nicholas of Russia for the mad ambi- 
tion which has, to his utter consterna- 
tion, produced this unexpected result. 
A year has now elapsed since the Rus- 
sian armies crossed the Pruth. They 
evidently intended at first to penetrate 
into the heart of the Turkish empire 
by the right flank instead of the left, 
but they found Kalafat unassailable ; 
and after much expenditure of time, 
and losing many thousands of soldiers, 
determined to follow, in 1854, the 
course adopted by Diebitsch in 1829. 
The generalship was at fault, as the 
result has been disastrous. In 1829, 
they held Varna and Sizeboli, with the 
undisputed command of the Black Sea. 
In 1854, their keels no longer furrow 
that reputed “‘ Russian Lake,” and the 
futile attempt to establish a base of 
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operations, by taking Silistria, has 
proclaimed their weakness to the whole 
world, and settled the fate of the pre- 
sent campaign before the chosen sol- 
diers of France and England have had 
time to arrive on the scene of action. 
The Turks may proudly exclaim with 
Coriolanus, ‘* Alone we did it!" We 
trust we shall hear no more of the 
** galvanised corpse.” The expiring in- 
valid, whom the tender mercies of 
Nicholas would have dispatched with- 
out ceremony, has started to his legs, 
and thrown away his crutches, as mar- 
vellously as did Pope Sixtus, when the 
conclave of cardinals popped him into 
the vacant apostolic chair as a stop- 
gap, speculating on his immediate 
demise. It was a sad chance of war 
which carried off the brave and incor- 
ruptible Moussa Pacha in the moment 
of his triumph ; but his name will live 
gloriously, and his defence of Silistria 
may fairly rank as a noble feat of 
arms, worthy to be compared with that 
of Gibraltar, Saragossa, Genoa, or 
Gerona. Gortschakoff and Paskie- 
vitch, whether following their own 
plans, or acting under orders from 
their master, have shown no skill, 
while Omar Pasha and his subordinate 
generals have proved themselves most 
able practitioners in the trade of war. 
Hitherto we can trace no mistake in 
the combinations of the Ottoman ge- 
neralissimo. He has never allowed 
himself to be led away by success, or 
afforded his opponent the chance of 
taking him at advantage by an impru- 
dent advance, although tempting op- 
portunities have presented themselves 
more than once. He sees that a great 
stake is on the cards, and will not 
throw away a trick, or risk the possi- 
bility of a defeat, for the personal am- 
bition of gaining a battle, which, even 
if won, might interfere with the great 
result now almost within the reach of 
realisation. This self-restraint is one of 
the highest qualities which an able ge- 
neral can exhibit, and was remarkably 
exemplified by the late Lord Hill during 
the Peninsular war. While exercising 
a discretionary and separate command, 
he might have fought actions on his 
own account, and gained brilliant 
laurels for himself; but he abstained 
from doing so, lest he might interfere 
with the deeply-organised plans of his 
superior. ‘The ‘Turks have proved 
themselves worthy of the coalition 
which has sprung up in their support ; 
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and we may truly wonder how a na- 
tion, constitutionally indolent, and 
averse to physical exertion, should 
exhibit such persevering, energetic 
bravery, when called into the field of 
action. They have been greviously 
misjudged, as well by their friends as 
their enemies. Why the Russians 
should hold them in contempt, after 
their defences of Brailow, Varna, Si- 
listria, and Shumla, in 1829, seems 
somewhat unaccountable ; but the 
prestige of their own superiority in 
arms is now rudely shattered, and fal- 
sified dispatches will not restore it. If 
we may judge by the great number of 
superior officers who have fallen in the 
late actions, leading on the Russian 
columns, the private soldiers have not 
shown that “ alacrity of spirit,” and 
dogged determination, which, in the 
days of Suvaroff, carried them over the 
walls of Ismail, and snatched the 
glories of Trebbia and Novi from the 
hot valour of republican France. 
When generals rush to the heads of 
their columns, and perform the duty of 
regimental officers, it looks very much 
as if the soldiers were casting glances 
to the rear rather than to the front. 
Cesar’s renowned tenth legion were 
clearly running away at Munda, when 
he cried out—* Will you allow your 
grey-headed commander to fall into 
the hands of boys ?” 

The Russians, no doubt, will attri- 
bute their retreat to any cause but 
the true one; they will publish mani- 
festos, declaring that their retrograde 
movement is a triumphant advance, 
and will altogether ignore the rough 
treatment they have met with at the 
hands of the Turks; but the eyes of 
the world are opened, and the inflated 
bugbear is reduced to his true pro- 
portions. Whether Austria is really 
to be depended on, or is playing a 
double game, is still a problem which 
circumstances only can solve ; nor can 
we readily understand why her armies 
should be permitted to occupy the 
Principalities, when the troops of 
Nicholas retire, which they must do, 
before the united forces of France, 
England, and Turkey, even if Austria 
continues to preserve the dodging neu- 
trality which has so justly rendered 
her an object of suspicion. Under 
any circumstances, an important, per- 
haps a decisive, crisis has arrived in 
the course of the great struggle with 
the Northern giant. 
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Those impatient spirits, who ima- 
gined that the present contest would 
be a short and easy one, are beginning 
now to discover their mistake; we 
would still further recommend them 
to restrain their indignation, even if 
the summer of 1854 should close, and 
the Russian flag be still flying on the 
ramparts of Cronstadt and Sebastopol. 
It will not do to undertake great enter- 
prises in a hurry, because the news- 
papers are clamorous for material, and 
the public desire to hear the Park and 
Tower guns heralding the gazette of a 
decisive victory. France and England 
are emulous of mutual glory, when, 
for the first time, fighting side-by-side ; 
but they are fully aware of what wouid 
be the consequences of failure, induced 
by undue precipitance. The Russian 
autocrat will not yield until he is well 
beaten; that this will happen, we feel 
assured ; and we also remember that 
it is necessary to move with caution, 
as, in the great operations of war— 


“ We work by wit, and not by witchcraft, 
And wit depends on dilatory time.” 
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Russia is not only colossal as the 
elephant, but, like that’s unwieldy 
animal, is more formidable in de- 
fending herself than in attacking 
others. With an empty military 
chest, a nominal commissariat, and 
neglected hospitals, her armies can- 
not bring long and distant cam- 
paigns to a successful conclusion, ac- 
cording to the ordinary calculations 
by which the movements of armies are 
regulated. But the foe that follows 
her into her interminable wastes will 
oo himself within the horns of a di- 
emma, which Napoleon discovered too 
late, when he penetrated to Moscow. 
A small invading force Russia can 
overwhelm —a large one will over- 
whelm itself. We are not likely to 
give her this chance, while we "possess 
the power of utterly annihilating her 
commerce, with no risk beyond the im- 
mediate expense, which, in due time, 
her Emperor must reimburse, either 
from his boasted gold-mines of the Ural 
Mountains, or from the hides and tal- 
low of his unfortunate subjects. 


THE BLACK SEA FLEETS. 


Up with our flag! let it flutter and brave 

Over the Black Sea’s stormy wave ; 

Let the wind bluster—shall we not be 

Lords of the lordly Euxine Sea ? 

The white-maned vassals he holds in store 

Shall billow our barks to his farthest shore ; 

And the wind shall lull, and the surges sink 
Where our deep keels grate on the distant brink. 


11. 
Russian lord of the wild Black Sea, 
Lord of the Euxine—where is he ? 
Whither have fled his white-winged ships? 


Where is the voice of their iron lips? 

Shall they not welcome us, rival lords, 

With the boom of their guns and the edge of their swords? 
Would not the signal be blythe unto us 

That spoke of the oncoming fleet of the Russ! 


mI. 
Sinope o’erwearied them! Faint with their toil, 

Glad they seek refuge from battle and broil, 

Under the mouths of Sebastopol’s thunder. 

Shall they rest now from their bloodshed and plunder? 
Yet shall their batteries splinter and crumble! 

Yet shall their cannon be silent and humble! 

Abroad on the Euxine there shall be 


No flag save the flag of the Lords of the Sea ! Cussemed 




























































































































































































In one of our recent articles on mo- 
dern books of travel, we had occasion 
to remark on the superiority of those 
written by scientific travellers over all 
others. This is, perhaps, in great 
measure due to the object of their in- 
quiries, which, being the enduring 
features of nature, have a perm: nent 
interest for us all. It is, however, still 
more due, perhaps, to the power of 
accurate observation which scientific 
men acquire, and their habits of pre- 
cise description ; so that even when 
they turn aside to describe transient 
scenes and occurrences, their sketches 
become more graphic and life-like than 
those of other men, their equals, per- 
haps, in natural ability, but not having 
had the same advantages of training. 

The book which we have now under 
examination, and to which we shall be 
indebted for some of the matter of the 
—_— article, forms a case in point. 

t is written by a commercial man, or 
man of business, one who seems first 
to have visited South America as an 
employé of a Liverpool commercial 
house, and who is now secretary to the 
South American and General Steam 
Navigation Company. 

We might have expected that a man 
of business would be likely to go di- 
rectly to the point ; to say what he had 
to say with as little cireumlocution as 
possible, and tell us where we might 
find further information if we wished 
it. Here, as elsewhere, however, we 
observe that practical men become the 
most unpractical of beings the moment 
you take them out of their own jog- 
trot routine. They are invariably the 
wildest theorists and the most desul- 
tory describers, introducing all sorts 
of irrelevant matters, and ‘* riding off” 
continually in all manner of direc- 
tions. 

Mr. Hadfield is not free from these 
errors of his class, and he has, in ad- 
dition, their not uncommon accompa- 
niment, a very incorrect and inelegant 
style. He is frequently ungrammati- 
cal, often cumbrous and involved, and 
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it is only when he has really something 

new or interesting to tell us, that he 
lets his pen run into a natural, unem- 
barrassed, and therefore pleasant style 
of writing. His book opens very 
badly. In the very first page of what 
is called the « Explanatory Preface,” 
occur the following sentences :—‘* The 
old process of sailing-ships, and a 
monthly sailing-packet from Falmouth, 
conveying mails, were the only me- 
dium of communication” —i.e., a * pro- 
cess” and a sailing-packet” were 
joined to become a * medium of com. 
munication.” In the next sentence 
we are told that ‘ the Royal Mail 
Company entered upon the service 
they had undertaken with govern- 
ment,” and just afterwards, that their 
vessels “performed the voyage with 
regularity, and in a space of time 
which reduced to one half that ordi- 
narily occupied by the sailing-craft ;” 
or, in other words, that the time occu- 
pied by the Company’s vessels made 
the sailing-craft go one-half quicker 
than usual, 

In the next page a note begins as 
follows :—*‘ In the original prospectus 
of the Company, whose Scaled, 
apart from two wrecks, as to the per- 
formances of their vessels, have since 
been so well verified by experience, it 
was stated that,” &c. Why did they 
make their calculations apart from two 
wrecks? and what had the wrecks to do 
with the performances that were veri- 
fied by experience ? 

Farther on we have—‘*‘ Hence the 
ramifications of such enterprises as 
steam are most interesting in their re- 
sults to mankind.” Henceforward, 
we shall look upon our tea-kettle as 
full of enterprise every morning and 
evening, and only hope its ramifica- 
tions will not be very outrageous or 
destructive. Then the author says of 
himself, ‘*He is no bookmaker; 
though he ventures to hope that his 
book will, in some degree, fill a va- 
cuum left by certain recent accom- 
plished professors of that branch of 
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the fine arts in this department of tra- 
vellers’ information for the untravelled 

ublic.” To which, all we can say is, 
that if the bookmakers did not make 
them of better stuff than such a sen- 
tence as that, we think they would 
hardly have persuaded any bookseller 
to run the risk of printing them. 

Meeting with such clumsy attempts 
at using the English language as these 
in the first seven pages, we felt 
strongly inclined to pitch the book into 
a corner, as worthy of no further no- 
tice or attention. Urged, however, 
by our sense of critical duty and jus- 
tice, we proceeded in our task, and we 
must say that it has not been without 
its reward in other portions of the vo- 
lume. 

We have gained some information 
and instruction, even if we did not 
derive much pleasure or amusement, 
by the operation. The very next 
chapter, styled an “ Introduction,” is 
a very great improvement, both in mat- 
ter and manner, on that we have just 
noticed, so that we doubted almost if 
they had been written by the same 
hand. If they have, they must have been 
done at different times, and under dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

We have, then, four chapters re- 
spectively headed * Liverpool to Lis- 
bon,” ** Lisbon to Madeira,” ‘* Ma- 
deira to Cape Verd,” and “ Cape St. 
Vincent to Pernambuco.” 

From these four chapters we learnt 
only one new fact—namely, that they 
have lately established at ‘Funchal, in 
Madeira, a kind of sledge, drawn by 
oxen, for the conveyance of passen- 
gers up the steep hills of that beauti- 
ful island. When we visited it, we 
certainly never saw anything so drawn 
except a wine cask, We are, there- 
fore, happy to hear of the improve- 
ment. 

There is another novelty, also, which 
is not a fact, for by a curious mistake 
in several of the headings, and in the 
table of contents, the island of St. 
Vincent, forming one of the Cape de 
Verd group, is confounded with Cape 
St. Vincent, which certainly in our 
day, as in that of the first Earl 
St. Vincent, used to form the south- 
western extremity of Portugal. In 
the fifth, and five following chapters, 
we have a rather desultory account 
of Brazil, and of some of the prin- 
cipal cities and rivers of that great 
Empire, which have so much of inte- 
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rest as belongs to the news brought by 
the most recent observers. 

The great improvement that has 
taken place during the last few years 
in the policy, the mode of government, 
and the whole internal and external life 
of that country, renders Brazil most 
interesting alike to the statesman and 
the philanthropist. | We shall, there- 
fore, extract from this portion of the 
work such passages as contain any- 
thing new to ourselves, in the hope 
that they may prove equally novel to 
most of our readers. 

We will first let Mr. Hadfield de- 


scribe his earliest landing at Pernam- 
buco :— 


“ After a lapse of more than thirty years, 
the sensations I experienced on my first ar- 
rival here are as fresh in my memory as if 
occurring only yesterday. The voyage, 
which occupied no less than fifty-six days; 
the eager anxiety for a sight of land; the 
first view of the foreign port and outlandish 
looking craft; and then the pilot coming on 
board with a crew of blacks, seen for the 
first time ; the debarkation amongst strange 
faces of every possible shade of colour; 
with the curiously formed streets and singu- 
lar houses, filled with a population of hues 
so different from that left behind—every one 
apparently shouting at the top of their 
voices; whilst hundreds of rainbow-tinted 
parrots, and harlequin-skinned animals, 
more numerous than the menagerial know- 
ledge of a boy of fifteen believed had ever 
appeared out of the Ark, all helped to ag- 
gravate the preternatural and perpetual 
din—the whole scene, as may be imagined, 
being such as to become indelibly engraven 
on such a spectator for the remainder of his 
life.”—pp. 100-101. 


The present state of Pernambuco is 
thus described :— 


“ The town, or city, of Pernambucois di- 
vided into three compartments :—the first, 
called the Recife (literally Reef), being that 
directly opposite the reef, and where most of 
the foreign commercial firms are located ; 
crossing a wooden bridge, is St. Antonio, 
inhabited chiefly by shopkeepers; and a 
well-built and extensive compartment, fur- 
ther on, is Boa Vista, to which you cross by 
another long wooden bridge, but protected 
with a light i iron railing at the sides. The 
river runs under these bridges very rapidly 
at times, and with a snake-like course, al- 
most insulating the two first divisions, 
From Boa Vista good roads branch off to 
the country, and a new one has latterly been 
made to Olinda along the margin of the 
river, lighted with lamps, &c., a very useful 
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and praiseworthy undertaking on the part 
of the Government. 

“ The town is generally well-built; lofty 
houses whitewashed, with red tiles, and 
plenty of verandahs, and windows to admit 
the cool breezes; and for miles in every di- 
rection, towards the interior, are comfortable 
villas, some very large and constructed with 
considerable taste. When I first came here 
in 1821 only two or three carriages existed 
in the place, old-fashioned ones belonging to 
equally old-fashioned Portuguese, and I 
should suppose something like the ‘dor- 
meuse’ of the Grand Prior of Alcobaca, so 
graphically described by Beckford, when he 
travelled with that dignitary to the grand 
abbey of Batalha [vide Lisbon, page 86]; 
now there are some 200 vehicles, of all sorts 
and sizes, and many very good ones for 
hire, besides those belonging to private in- 
dividuals; and no doubt taste and luxury 
would be still more extended in this direc- 
tion if it were not for the narrow archways 
through which the Recife is traversed. 

“In all respects, Pernambuco has been 
not only a thriving but an improving place, 
so much so that one who would visit it now 
for the first time could hardly believe it to be 
the same town of which Koster, a compara- 
tively short time ago, said that the shops 
were without windows, light being admitted 
only by the door, and that there were no 
distinctions of trades, and no municipal re- 
gulations worthy of being so called. Ex- 
tensive waterworks have heen constructed, 
which bring good water some distance to 
the town; and doubtless, in a few years, it 
will be lighted with gas. A bank has been 
established on a safe and respectable footing ; 
and the merchants have their news-room, as 
a sort of rendezvous for business, instead of 
an exchange, whilst extensive quays have 
been formed on the margin of the rivers that 
would serve as models for the conservators 
of ‘ Father Thames.’ ”—pp. 102-3. 


Mr. Hadfield gives an interesting 
description of the country around Per- 
nambuco, which has a natural division 
into two districts, called the ** Matta,” 
or forest country, and the ‘ Catinga,” 
or ‘* Sertao,”—Catinga being the name 
of a peculiar kind of herbage abound- 
ing in that district and Sertao, mean- 
ing ‘desert,” in allusion to its bare 
and unwooded appearance. The 
«* Matta,” or forest and, occupies a 
belt of some fifty miles next the coast, 
moistened by the sea-breeze, the hu- 
midity of which is condensed and.de- 
posited by the comparatively low tem- 

rature of the woodland. ‘The Sertao 
is subject to droughts, lasting some- 
times two or three years, which have 
lately increased in frequency in conse- 
quence of the felling of the few belts of 
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timber that were to be found. It is 
nevertheless good and fertile soil, and, 
on the occurrence of rain, vegetation 
soon springs to life again. Speaking 
of one of these droughts, Mr. Hadfield 
says :— 


“On the third year copious rain fell, and 
although the young plants of former years 
had been literally toasted, and the leaves, to- 
gether with those of all the trees and grass 
throughout the country, had long fallen to 
the ground, and might be discerned in heaps 
where they had been whirled by eddies of 
wind, looking more like mounds of sruff than 
foliage of trees, the rain had hardly slaked 
the thirsty ground, when all the plants, even 
those longest in the ground, showed signs of 
vigour in green buds that developed them- 
selves ; and pasture land that had been con- 
verted into bare earth by the incessant rays 
ofa scorching sun, was, as by magic, from 
one day to another, converted into fields of 
the most delicate verdure.”—p. 107. 


To compensate for these droughts, 
the Sertao is much more healthy than 
the Matta, and, during the prevalence 
of the yellow fever in the latter, it 
proved as ‘fatal to the Sertanejos 
who came down to the coast, as to Eu- 
ropeans freshly arrived by sea from 
cold climates.”” It appears, too, that 
the Sertao is wonderfully sanatory to 
pulmonary complaints, and seems ab- 
solutely to cure consumption. 

Of the improvement of Bahia, both 
in its trade and in its local and muni- 
cipal arrangements, Mr. Hadfield 
speaks equally strongly, as he says— 
“The streets have, since 1845, been 
generally repaired, the roads leading 
to the upper town being put in an ef- 
ficient state, so that carriages can 
travel them safely; new quays, ex- 
tending along the margin of the bay, 
are in process of erection; also a new 
custom-house, with many other much- 
needed improvements, chiefly owing to 
the personal activity of Senor Gon- 
salvez Martins, formerly President of 
Bahia, and late minister of the empire, 
who isa native of the place.” 

Of Rio Janeiro, however, so much 
cannot be suid, although it is the ca- 
pital of the country, as it seems to be 
still left in its old dirty and disrepu- 
table condition. This is the more to 
be regretted, inasmuch as the situation, 
as every one knows, is one of the most 
beautiful and magnificent of all the 
cities of the world. 

It is probable that great improve- 
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ment, will shortly take place in the sa- 
natory and other regulations of the 
city, as the Emperor and his ministers 
seem to be fully alive to the necessity 
of it. 

«Speak not evil of dignities,” is a 
command we are bound to observe, 
and it is not very often we can with 
truth speak well of them. ‘The pre- 
sent instance, however, we believe to 
be an exception, and we can quite 
concur in the following description :— 


‘* The present Emperor is in every respect 
admirably fitted for his high station. Born 
in the country, without the advantage of a 
knowledge of European life, and that finished 
tone of education it affords, but possessed of 
natural endowments of an exalted order, and 
having turned to the utmost advantage the 
opportunities of a studious and virtuous 
youth, he carries with him the full national 
sympathies of the native Brazilians, the re- 
spect of the old Portuguese party, and the 
esteem of the whole foreign diplomatic body, 
to whom he dispenses the honours and hos- 
pitality of a prudently managed court. As 
the sovereign of a constitutional country, 
content to abide within the strict limits im- 
posed by his coronation oath, his reign has 
been prosperous and happy. In his private 
capacity he is kind and attentive to all 
around him, as well as a close observer of 
passing events. Possessed of a benevolent 
heart, and actuated by a noble singleness of 
purpose, he knows how to direct the reins 
of government, without undue interference, 
or an injudicious exercise of his prerogative. 
It has often been emphatically said that the 
Emperor is not only the highest, but the 
best man in the country, both from his 
public conduct and his private virtues. The 
value of such a compliment is not enhanced, 
or probably we should say is not impaired, 
by any universal laxity and corruption 
around him, as in the case of another empire 
nearer home, wherein it is said that the prin- 
cipal personage is not only the most honest, 
but the only honest man in his own domi- 
nions. Probity and high-mindedness of every 
kind in public life are as general in Brazil 
as in any part of Europe, England itself cer- 
tainly not excepted ; consequently the stan- 
dard the Emperor is measured by is one by 
no means conventional or equivocal, but is 
such as any sovereign in the western world 
might feel proud of having applied to him- 
self. Certainly, in the matter of truthful- 
ness, the rarest of all monarchic virtues, he 
has set an example to the royal brotherhood 
of kings that might be followed with infinite 
profit to the reputation of the regal race, and 
with corresponding adyantage to their sub- 
jects in numerous instances. His Brazilian 
Majesty is admirably supported by an excel- 
Jent and high-minded partner, who, like her 
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husband, is beloved by all classes in the 
empire. The imperial couple frequently 
attend public balls, and mix in social parties 
with citizens and foreigners, taking also the 
warmest interest in all local improvements 
or measures calculated to benefit the coun- 
try, and to raise the character of their sub- 
jects. When the kind of life they are com- 
peiled to lead is fairly considered, and the 
extent of court intrigue necessarily prevail- 
ing where parties are so much divided, and 
respectively so potent, too much merit can- 
not be ascribed to the Emperor and Empress 
for the manner in which they conduct them- 
selves, and the controlling influence they 
exercise over others. Every one who has 
been in Rio well knows how exceedingly po- 
pular he is, and how strong is the convic- 
tion that that popularity is most just and 
most deserved, though he never goes out of 
his way to obtain it by any ad captandum 
arts, or any conduct whatever that is not 
the result of sound judgment guiding an es- 
timable nature-—pp. 148-53. 


From this high personal character 
of the sovereign, and that of the mi- 
nisters he has chosen, and who have 
been in office for the last five years, 
it results that great improvements 
have been effected in the general 
state and condition of the empire. 

Its foreign debt now stands at only 
£5,900,000, and the interest has al- 
ways been punctually paid even in 
times of the greatest difficulty. On 
this point Mr. Hadfield says :— 


“Ten years ago the finances of Brazil 
were in very great embarrassment. Under 
all circumstances of distress and difficulty, 
Brazil had, indeed, paid, as she continues re- 
gularly to pay, the interest on her debt, 
thereby honourably distinguishing herself 
from other South American, and not a few 
European states. But, at that time, her 
expenditure largely exceeded her income. 
Gradually Brazil has reversed this state of 
things ; instead of a heavy deficit, she has 
now a steadily increasing surplus, has been 
able to reduce the rate of interest on part of 
her foreign debt, is slowly reducing its ca- 
pital, and is in a position to compete in the 
money-market of London with the most fa- 
voured European governments. Ten years 
ago Brazil was not a little embarrassed by 
the fiscal restrictions she had imposed on her- 
self by her commercial treaties with other 
countries. Now she is free from all such 
embarrassments, has full powers over her 
own trading and financial system, and has 
no treaties at all with other states. Inter- 
mediately she raised for revenue purposes her 
tariff of custom duties; but now that she 
has a surplus to dispose of, her Government 
is engaged in reducing those duties, to the 
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enlargement, of course, of her commerce. 
The total funded domestic debt of the em- 
pire on the 31st of December last, amounted 
to 57,704,200,000 reis, and the funded 
debt of the province of Rio Janeiro to 
8,940,000,000 reis. The total revenue for 
the present year, 1854, is estimated at about 
32,353,000 milreis (£3,594,700), and the 
expenditure at about 29,633,706 milreis 
(£3,292,630). The income is chiefly de- 
rived from the ad valorem duty charged on 
all articles imported into Brazil, amounting 
in 1851-2 to £2,814,443; a low duty 
charged on the articles exported, amounting 
in the same year to £503,070; and rents, 
royalties on mines, &e. The estimated ex- 
penditure for 1853-4 is thus distributed : 
Ministry of the Interior, £412,355 ; Justice, 
£250,020; Foreign Affairs, £60,000 ; 
Marine, £452,138; War, £813,935; Fi- 
nances, £1,304,162 ; total, £3,292,630. 
“Ten years ago the Brazilian navy was 
small: it is now rising into importance ; its 
courage and capacity were lately seen in the 
Plate; many of its younger officers have 
been reared in the British service, and from 
British yards it is yearly adding to its steam 
flotilla. It now consists of 1 frigate of 50 
guns, 5 corvettes, 5 brigs, and 9 schooners, 
carrying together 188 guns; and 4 smaller 
vessels, carrying together 27 guns; 10 
steamers, mounting 86 guns; with various 
unarmed ships and steamers, and several 
others are building. The Brazilian army 
has established its reputation at once for 
success, bravery, and humanity. Ten years 
ago Brazil had little external influence; 
now Brazil is obviously at the head of 
South American states, and has a distinct 
and separate part assigned to her in the des- 
tinies of the human race. Then she had but 
slow and dilatory intercourse with Europe ; 
now she has two monthly steam services 
from England—another is being established 
from Lisbon ; and Rio Janeiro is now only a 
month’s distance from London and Paris. 
“Whilst London, Liverpool, and Lisbon 
are thus sweeping its coasts with steam, Man- 
chester is lighting Brazilian cities with gas, 
Messrs. Peto and Jackson (the members for 
Norwich and Newcastle-under-Lyne), whose 
capital and connexions are interlacing Ca- 
nada and the British North American pro- 
vinees with a magnificent net-work of rail- 
ways, are also, with other capitalists, about 
to bring their vast resources aud long-prac- 
tised experience to bear in a like manner in 
several of the Brazilian provinces, and 
doubtless with a like result, within as brief a 
period as the circumstances of the country 
and the obstacles to be overcome will pos- 
sibly permit. ‘The Government is opening 
up new roads, clearing away impediments in 
rivers, and is arranging the internal im- 
provement of the empire on a large and 
comprehensive system. A great and a hap- 
pier future is opening on Brazil—one calcu- 
lated to advance and extend moral improve- 
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ment and political freedom, as well as to 
promote material comfort.”——pp. 179-81, 


Brazil, indeed, seems destined, in 
spite of many drawbacks and de- 
ficiencies, to take the lead in South 
America in the great march of civilis- 
ation and improvement; and she has 
before her, in the development of her 
vast and rich territory, a grand future, 
if she only progress steadily in the 
path she has so worthily begun. 

Mr. Hadfield gives us several chap. 
ters on Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, 
the river Parana, and the country of 
Paraguay. These are all more or 
less, interesting, not from his manner 
of treating them, but from the interest 
attached to the places themselves, 
and to the latest account of them. 

Nothing can well be more dry and 
paltry than Mr. Hadfield’s method of 
description. His materials seem to have 
been collected on the ‘ scrap- bag” 
principle, with every now and then 
a rag derived from the note-book of 
Sir W. Gore Ouseley, or other persons 
which, though not a very ‘‘ purpureus 
pannus,” just sufficiently attracts us 
to complete the examination of the 
whole bundle. 

We have seldom met with a more 
desperate “‘hash” of words, objects, 
ideas, and metaphors, than in the 
following sentence, commencing the 
chapter called, «‘ Up the Parana:”— 


“ The important light in which England, 
and yet more especially those portions of 
England to whose mercantile wants the Come 
pany I represent administer, regarded the 
opening of the great confluents of the Plate, 
particularly those leading to the famed fairy- 
land of Paraguay, so long guarded by the 
wondrous Ogre, Francia, naturally rendered 
me anxious to follow, for however trifling 
a distance, in the wake the French and Bri- 
tish ministers had so lately pursued toward 
the capital of that mystic country, which, 
after almost half a century’s total isolation 
from the rest of the world, they have brought 
into commercial relationship with Europe.” 


The only distinct idea we get out of 
such a haze of confusion as that, is 
one of the French and British minis- 
ters * pursuing their own wake,” and 
Mr. Hadfield following after them— 
somewhat on the principle of a merry- 
go-round at a fair, we suppose. 

Some little interest attaches to the 
account of the home voyage, arising 
from the mention of the punctuality 
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with which the ocean steamers per- 
formed their voyages from Liverpool 
to the river Plate, and the consequent 
probability of a steady and regular 
traffic arising hereafter. 

The book closes with a chapter on 
the Falkland Islands, and their ca- 
pacity for settlement, and for a con- 
vict establishment, in which there is 
nothing new. 

The work is illustrated by wood- 
cuts, taken from the drawings of Sir 
W. Gore Ouseley and Sir C. Hotham. 
Whatever may have been the charac- 
ter of the original drawings, some of 
these cuts are very good, and some 
very poor indeed, There are also 
several maps, one, a very slight and 
indifferent one, of South America, is 
spoken of in the work itself in the 
highest terms, as exceeding any other, 
whereas we cannot call to mind a 
map of South America containing so 
little information, not half the places 
named in the work itself having any 
notice taken of them in the map. 

Altogether, we have seldom met 


with a book professing so much, and 

erforming so little, as Mr. Hadfield’s. 
There is no country in the world more 
interesting to the physical geographer 


than South America, since there is 
none which combines so much variety 
of feature with so grand a simplicity 
of structure. Stretching from the 
centre of one tropic through the whole 
of the other, and extending very nearly 
into the region of perpetual winter 
that environs the antarctic circle to a 
greater distance than the arctic, it has 
almost every variety of climate, but 
all in a tempered and modified degree. 
It has the longest and most connected 
chain of volcanic mountains in the 
world, stretching from the snowy cone 
of Mount Darwin, in Terra del Fue g0, 
through the whole line of the Andes to 
Caraccas, on the Caribbean sea, a dis- 
tance of more than 4,500 statute miles. 
The peaks of this vast range, even under 
the equator, rear their heads far above 
the line of perpetual snow, which 
shows upon them like a _ perfectly level 
horizontal line, all above which is 
perfect white, while all below is arid 
and bare rock. This huge embattled 
wall has in places a double or triple 
line, the loftiest eminences not being 
on that which forms the water-shed, 
but on one of the lateral ones that 
is breached through and _ traversed 
by the water-channels. 
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In consequence of the great mean 
height of the Andes, it is hardly pos- 
sible for a moist wind to blow across it 
without having all its humidity con- 
densed and squeezed out of it by the 
cold of the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. From w hichever sea the wind 
may blow, it is so effectually drained of 
its moisture in crossing the mountains, 
that it rarely, if ever, is able to deposit 
any on the country beyond them. 

Now over the larger part of the 
continent, or that include xd within the 
tropics, the principal wind, or that 
which traverses the higher part of the 
atmosphere, is almost invariably from 
the east. The trade winds blow home 
upon the whole shore of Brazil, and 
keep it bathed in moisture throughout 
the year. Hence the belt of forest- 
land, fifty miles wide, known as the 
Matta, in the neighbourhood of Per- 
nambuco. Having deposited this much 
of its superfluous moisture, however, 
the lower stratum of air becomes 
heated and dried as it procee ds into 
the country, though rain is still frye 
sited on the tops and sides the 
sierras and mountain chains Ovhich 
traverse the northern portion of Brazil, 
or run between the Amazon and 
Oronoco. These keep the country 
moistened and refreshed, and give rise 
to the many streams which form the 
lower tributaries of the Oronoco and 
the Amazon, and the chief part of those 
of the Paraguay, the Parana, and the 
Uruguay. Still, if that were all, this 
amount of moisture would become un- 
certain, and would probably undergo 
a gradual diminution, which would 
ultimately result in the desiccation of 
the country. Against this calamity 
the Andes are the great safeguard. 
Making a bend, so as to keep on the 
very western edge of the country, they 
receive into the hollow the last and the 
highest breath of both the N.E. and 
S.E. trade winds. Rising there to 
their greatest altitude, they forbid the 
passage of these currents of air until 
they reach such an elevation and such 
a low temperature that all their 
moisture is precipitated either as rain 
or snow; and the former at once, the 
latter when melted, is rolled back to 
the ocean, along the myriad streams of 
the Amazon and Oronoco, and the 
western branches of the Paraguay. 
The ever-falling ever-melting snows of 
the Andes, are most effectual in keep- 
ing up this perpetual stream of mois- 
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ture, which clothes all the centre of 
South America, with its boundless 
forests and its verdant plains, so dif- 
ferent from the burnt-up deserts of 
other tropical countries in the dry sea- 
sons. The rains would rush off in 
torrents and disappear, but the vast 
magazines of snow upon the Andes are 
most melted in the hottest and driest 
weather, and thus come in to prevent 
total dryness and sterility at the very 
period they are most wanted The 
whole of this action combines to keep 
all the tropical part of South America, 
east of the Andes, a well-watered and 
fertile country, traversed by innume- 
rable rivers, among which is the largest 
river of the world, namely, the river 
Maranon or Amazon. Pass now 
across the Andes to the seaboard of 
Peru, and what a contrast do we 
instantly meet with—an arid and rain- 
less desert, with hardly a drop of water, 
and where, as at Arica, that necessary 
of life is obliged to be kept under lock 
and key by the inhabitants, and doled 
out by measure, as in other countries 
is the case with wine or spirits. 

Let us now shift our lociende well 
out of the region of the tropics, to the 
country between 30° and 50° of south 
latitude. Here we are in a region 
where westerly winds blow almost as 
constantly as easterly winds do within 
the tropics. The consequence is, that 
with the reversal of the wind, the wet 
and dry sidesof the Andes are reversed, 
and with the moisture go the forests 
and the verdure. 

Instead of the dry deserts of Peru, 
we have the green and fertile shores of 
Chili, the island of Chiloe, where the 
rain is ceaseless, and the dark and dank 
forests that clothe all the lower slopes of 
the Andesandsea-border thence to Cape 
Horn. Instead of the forests of Bra- 
zil orthe green plains of the Pampas, we 
have the stony steppes of Patagonia— 
treeless, herbless, and waterless—a vast 
plain of pebbles and shingle, through 
which a few rivers roll their waters 
from the Andes to the sea, without 
receiving a single tributary, or the ac- 
cession of so much as a spring of water. 
The westerly wind here finds the Andes 
as inaccessible a barrier as the easterly 
wind does farther north ; or if it itself 
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succeeds in scaling the heights, it is 
only after depositing the burden of all 
the moisture which it carried. 

In thus sketching out the great 
features of the physical structure of 
South America, we do not wish it to 
be supposed that there are no others. 
A multitude of minor local circum- 
stances produce local variations in the 
heat, the moisture, the fertility, and the 
healthiness of particular spots, or par- 
ticular districts. We desire chiefly to 
call attention to the fact, that an 
equally simple and true description 
cannot be given of any other of the 
great continents of the globe. 

South America consists, in fact, of 
but one great range of mountains, 
rising almost directly from the sea, on 
the west, and having one great plain 
to the east of them, this plain being 
materially affected by only one minor 
range of mountains, maaan the coast 
ranges of Brazil. 

The high lands forming the border 
between Brazil and Guyana have no 
effect upon this plain, for the rivers on 
each side of them—namely, the Amazon 
and Oronoco — are, most singular to 
say, united by a natural canal, called 
that of Cassiquari, so that there is no 
watershed between them. That the 
basins of drainage of two such large 
rivers should be so united, is a circum. 
stance of which there is no second ex- 
ample in the world, and it is of the 
utmost rarity to find one even on the 
smallest salle. We do not know of 
one, for instance, even in Ireland, al- 
though so many of our rivers traverse 
the same plain. 

The coast ranges of Brazil, although 
they do form a watershed between the 
basin of the Amazon and that of the 
Plate, yet do not greatly affect the in- 
terior, where the head waters of the 
great Rio Madeira and that of the 
Paraguay, appear to overlap, if not to 
interlace. 

A country having the extent and 
the structure thus briefly described, 
thus favoured by natural position, and 
traversed in all directions by natural 
highways, must, sooner or later, be 
the home of millions of the human race. 
The few quarrelsome and indolent 
people that now loiter over its plains,* 


* A Creole young lady, in one of our West Indian islands, who exhibited all the superabun- 
dant energy and activity of her race, being asked one day how she managed to pass her time, 
replied with a kind of languid astonishment at the question, that she “lay upon the sofa all 


day, and let the time pass its own self” 
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or vegetate on its river banks, or 
“let the time pass its own self” in 
its cities, are as nothing to the crowds 
that some time or other will cover the 
whole land with industry, activity, and 
wealth. It is probable that South 
America alone could, if properly cul- 
tivated and turned to account, contain 
and support in comfort the whole 
of the present human race. There is, 
therefore, no a priori reason why its 
inhabitants should not ultimately reach 
that amount. 

This, which appears now but as a 
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magnificent dream, is possible and not 
improbable, and the attempt to open up 
its rivers and its ports to the agency of 
steam navigation, and the enterprise 
of the great Anglo-Saxon race—Eng- 
lish and American — is one calculated 
to bring it about. 

Therefore it is that we have thought 
it worth while thus briefly to bring the 
subject before the reader's attention, 
and therefore it is only that we have 
thought Mr. Hadfield’s book worthy 
of our own, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Acar to the ghostly tapestry ; again 
to the silent chamber—to the old Vene- 
tian mirror and the midnight moon ; 
but not again to dreams. I felt too 
muchexcited to sleep. The whole house 
seemed heavy with mystery. ‘The very 
air seemed to be thickening white with 
phantasmal forms; phantom voices 
seemed to float through the open win- 
dow; the white, dumb moon looked 
wise, as if it knew strange things, and 
hooked its spiteful horn at me; faint 
footsteps seemed to flutter up the stairs ; 
faint footsteps in the garden below ; 
such devilry did fancy play with me. 

At last the wakeful night ebbed 
off to morning, and the haggard skirts 
of the dark sky began to be ravelled 
with uncertain light in the east. I 
dressed myself, and went down stairs, 
and out upon the terrace, The land- 
scape was still misty and gray. There 
I watched the night—a great scroll, 
written with stars — rolled slowly up, 
and withdrawn by God till evening. 
Slowly uprose the amber sun through 
clear; cold skies, pearl-white, and 
dewy; I watched him pause above 
the breathless hills, and break the great 
seal of the day. Then the courts of 
heaven were filled with light, and the 
sleepy fields seemed to unclose their 
misty eyes, and get thoroughly awake. 

Here I paced the still hours away 
till breakfast-time. Morton did not 
appear, but sent me a message to say 
that, as soon as I had breakfasted, he 
would be glad to see me. 


When I entered his room, I found 
him sitting at a little table, with a 
small iron box open before him. He 

yas tossing papers out of the box; 
the floor was strewn with them—some 
he retained, some he discarded; a silver 
casket was open on the table; there 
was a long soft tress of silky golden 
hair in it. He seemed pale and lan- 
guid, with a fatigued look in the eyes, 
as though he, too, had passed a sleep- 
less night. 

«* Pray sit down, Arthur,” said he; 
‘‘ it is time that I should relieve what- 
ever curiosity you may feel respecting 
what you saw and heard last night. 
told you, you may remember, yesterday 
in the churchyard, that all should 
shortly be explained. Providence 
seems to have suddenly thrown you 
into the inmost circle of my life; it is 
well that you should know all about 
it— and if you are not disinclined to 
hear a long story, and a somewhat 
strange one, I will relate it to you 
now.” 

I pressed him to do so, and Morton 
then began this narrative of his life, 
which I shall endeavour to record, as 
nearly as I can remember it, in his 
own words :— 


MORTON'S STORY. 
Many years ago, towards the close 
of a warm May evening (ah! those 
old summers had twice the warmth of 
these), I entered the little village which 
you see from these windows, on foot, 























































































































































































































































































































in company with my friend Count 
C » & young German nobleman, 
who had been brought up in England, 
and whom I had, as a boy, been at 
school with. 

He was about to leave England 
shortly, and being very anxious to see 
our lake country before doing so, had 
proposed to me to join him ina pedes- 
trian excursion there. Glad of an 
opportunity to escape the dust and din 
of a London season, I readily assented, 
and it was in the course of this expe- 
dition that we found ourselves in the 
little market-place of , knapsacked 
and dust-covered, just at sunset, and 
the topmost green of those tall els 








just on the quiver with breezy tints of 


evening; and the window-panes down 
the street all a-twinkle to the west ; 
and such a length of yellow light over 
the glaring highway which we had 
left. 

I think that there had been that 
day a sort of village féte here, for 
merry groups were lingering in the 
market-place; old men and women, 
and cats, were sunning themselves in 
the doorways; and the girls, in holi- 
day attire, gay-ribbanded and gar. 
landed, were trooping home along the 
glimmering fields, and singing as they 
went. These new sights of pleasant 
faces, with the speedy prospect of din- 
ner (which it had been the first care of 
Cc to order duly at the Golden 
Lion), made me glad at heart. 

While I was standing at gaze, thus— 
in such a mood as welcomes every- 
thing —there issued from the ivy- 
muffled gateway of the little church- 
yard an old man, venerable, with 
silver hair, and pastor-like appearance, 
leaning on the arm of a young girl, 
who seemed to be his daughter. It 
was such a good and graceful sight to 
see them, as they walked, these two, 
that I blessed them in my heart. 

I longed to see their faces, and soon 
they drew near us, and I was able to 
observe them clearly. He, the father, 
as I took him to be, was of such bear- 
ing as would win reverence from a 
clown; well stricken in years, but not 
infirm; trim, too, in his sober suit — 
breeches to the knee, sleek stockings, 
glossy black, and burnished silver shoe- 
buckles, that twinkled as he went. 
Now and then he flourished his gold- 
headed cane pleasantly, and he hada 
warm grey eye full of lively kindness. 
But the daughter—the young girl, oh! 
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Arthur, I swear to you she was fairer 
than all painters have painted! Yet I 
cannot describe her features; it was 
the expression, so sound and sweet, 
and seeming fresh from such a true, 
pure soul, that lit them up, and made 
them beautiful. Purity ! oh, you know 
how often a calculating callousness, or 
worthless insipidity, usurps the praise 
of it, and souls that cannot feel are 
nicknamed pure! But there was none 
of this, Arthur, in that young face; 
but deep, warm woman-feeling, yet 
all vestal, and chastened by sweet 
thoughts that kept a constant calm 
upon the pensive lips. Ah, well! but 
you laugh; and so did C when I 
plucked his sleeve, and made him look 
at her. His was a sneering, comfort- 
less laugh always, and I thought it 
most so then. 

‘‘ Hungry stomachs are not love- 
creating,” said he, ‘except it be, in- 
deed, to a brunette in the way of a mut- 
ton-chop; and I shall starve, if you 
don’t make haste to dine.” 

Back we went to the inn. C 
was either too hungry or too sulky to 
talk; and I did not feel the want of 
words. He was so occupied with his 
brunettes, and I with the thoughts of 
my blonde, that we did not speak to 
each other all dinner-time. After din- 
ner I proposed that we should stroll 
out again, and look at thetown. C—— 
made excuses—said he was tired, and 
would rather lie down; so out I went 
alone. It struck me that there was 
something strange in the manner of 
my companion, but I did not think 
much about it. Nursing sweet fancies, 
I wandered on, heeding little where I 
went, as one who walks in a dream, se- 
curely guided by some strong thought. 

Now, do you not know that there 
are some faces that come to us with 
doom? We know what meanings are 
laid up in the eyes of them for us; and 
the heart receives its sentence from 
them meekly, before they speak. They 
flash a great look into the soul, and 
draw it after them. ‘Then we cry 
aloud, ‘this is what I have been 
dreaming of, this is what I have been 
waiting for my whole life long! Wel- 
come at last! lead on, for I must fol- 
low!” So did that face meet me mid- 
way in my life, with authority, as it 
were. I could not shake off the re- 
flection of it from my spirit. 

He never really loved who should 
deny the truth of what that poet has 
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sung, who, in the aisles of Santa Clara 
Church, received his fate there, athwart 
the mist of tapers at the holy shrine, 
from one glance of a kneeling woman. 
You — if you have ever loved — bear 
witness that I speak the truth! For 
love, whether he creep into the heart 
by lonely musings and solemn reveries, 
or leap into it at once with one wild 
and sudden impulse, instructs us in his 
universal tone; and we then know 
what all the generations have felt since 
Adam pined for Eve in Paradise, or 
Jacob stood with Rachel by the sultry 
fountain, at sunset, in a new land. 
Well! I must have wandered far with 
such fancies before I found myself, I 
know not how, in a meadow of deep 
grass, part of which was fenced away 
by a wooden pale, for hay-making. 
But where I stood the cattle had gone 
to sleep for the night, muffled up to 
the head in dewy buttercups. ‘The 
field was only divided by a sunk 
fence, or ha-ha, from a little garden, 
choked with roses, and shelving up to 
the low windows of a house, white- 
washed and straw-thatched, and over- 
crept by honeysuckle and Virginian 
creepers. I cannot tell why, but a 
strange certainty suddenly possessed 
me, that this must be the home of those 
two persons whom I had seen that 
afternoon. It looked so like the home 
they ought to have! 

It was so still, and dreamy — the 
quiet evening closing over it in deep 
peace! An impulse came upon me, 
and, hardly knowing what I was about, 
I leaped the ditch. ‘The windows were 
closed, and curtained lights streamed 
through them. Shadows flitted athwart 
them. I felt she was there. All the 
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place seemed holy. The tall lavender 
stood still in the stately garden-squares; 
tiger lilies hung heavy over the walks; 
the peonies burned together in clusters ; 
the glowworm crawled out upon the 
walks;—this was allthat Isaw. “ How 
foolish !"’ I said to myself. ‘* And to- 
morrow I shall be far away ; and, most 
probably, never in life again shall I 
behold that face. Well, my blessing 
go with it, whatever happens!’ Then 
I bethought me how long a time had 
elapsed since I left the inn, and that 
C would be wondering what could 
have become of me; then, too, I had 
no recollection of the way by which I 
had reached this place. - might find 
some difficuity in returning ; “and no 
one was likely to be about of whom to 
inquire the road. ‘I had better get 
back as soon as possible,” I said, 
and returned to the ha-ha. Strange 
enough, although I had before taken 
it with such ease, I now felt shy of the 
leap. However, there was nothing 
else to be done, and over I sprang ; 
but — crash ! — my foot struck against 
the stone on the opposite side, and 
down I came, flat on my face, to the 
ground. When I tried to get up again, 
I suffered violent pain, and could not. 
I had sprained my ankle badly. How 
long I might have lain there Heaven 
knows, had not some one, attracted 
probably by the sharp cry of pain 
which I uttered in trying to rise from 
the ground, come to my assistance. I 
remember nothing distinctly. I re- 
collect a voice inquiring what was 
the matter; I recollect attempting to 
explain, and attempting to get on my 
legs, and then swooning ‘from the 
pain. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen I returned to consciousness, 
continued Morton, I found 


the Golden Lion. A meek-eyed waiter, 
slippered and sleek of limb, crept, cat- 
like, to and fro, with sponges and 
lotions ; a chambermaid, red-handed 
and red-haired, with gown unfastened, 
slovenly, redundant of bosom, goggle- 
eyed, and all agape, halted, curious, in 
the doorway. ‘Iwo other figures were 
there by the bed. One I could sce, 
with half an eye, to be a doctor—pursy 
in appearance, and of manner porten- 
tous, haw-ing and hum-ing, wise-look- 


myself 
stretched upon a bed in a chamber of 


ing, snuff-taking, lip-fingering, chin. 
rubbing, as he should be, and all in 
his metier ; the other, whom of all men 
should you think, hut the very self- 
same reverend, grey, old eaves 
whom I had before seen issuing from 
the churchyard with his dé anghte: r, and 
who was, in fact, the **irritamenta ma- 
lorum,” the beginning of all my ills. 
I gave him a half. look of pleas sed in- 
quiry, and he er up to me at once, 
and taking my hand, said, **I am re- 
some 1d, my dear sir, to sce that you are 

> far reeovered, and I trust sincerely 
that you will soon be greatiy better. 
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But I must entreat you to take great 
care, and to adhere strictly to the 
directions of my worthy friend, Dr. 
Jenks. You have a bad sprain ; likely, 
I fear, for some time to cause you 
pain, and to prevent your moving ; but 
the Doctor thinks it need not be & per- 
mament one, if properly treé ated.” 

**Can it be to you, sir,” said I, 
** that I am indeed indebted for find- 
ing myself here, and thus kindly cared 
for, instead of being half-des ad in the 
meadow? You must let me say how 
grateful I am; a little pain, indeed, 
would be a privilege, if it should have 
obtained me the acquaintance of one 
so . 

‘*¢ Hush! hush!” interrupted the old 
gentleman; ‘‘ the pleasure of the ac- 
quaintance is mutual, my dear sir. I 
have done no more than any other 
human being would have done, under 
similar circumstances.” 

I was about to reply, when the vil- 
lage 2sculapius, who had been all this 
time regarding my unhappy ankle, 
musingly, and with a pleased look, 
nursing, no doubt, the notion of future 
profit, and a long bill, “in linked lines 
of sweetness long drawn out,” hereaf- 
ter to accrue therefrom, suddenly gave 
the swelled jointan enthusiastic squeeze 
between his finger and thumb, causing 
me such exquisite torture, that I roar- 
ed out lustily, thereby exciting a choral 
shriek from the slatte rnly housemaid, 
and a grin from the meek. eyed waiter, 

ss Humph ! ! a little pain we seem to 
suffer; I think there— just there” 


(pricking the place with the point of 


a silver pene il-case pe said the doctor, 
still musingly. ‘A little pain; to be 
sure—to be sure! Ah, yes; yes, that 
hurts us a little, eh? We must apply 
the lotion constantly—constantly, sir’’ 
(rubbing his chin, as though that were 
the seat of wisdom), * and the draught 
we must take at bed-time, that is in an 
hour or so; then we shall see— we 
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shall see; I have no doubt we shall be 
better by-and-bye — much better, I 
have no doubt; but we must not ex- 
pect to be well ‘all at once— of course 
not; we can’t expect it. I think we 
shall send some pills to be taken to- 
morrow morning —a slight aperient, 
sir; a slight aperient will do us no 
harm, I think. And now we shall wish 
you good night, sir, Ithink, We must 
try and get rest, sir; we want rest. And 
a very ‘good night to you, Mr. Rush- 
brook (turning to the old gentleman) ; 
we shall see our patient to-morrow. 
We shall leave directions with James, 
the waiter. Our patient will do very 
well, I think; might have been much 
worse ; quite providential, sir! Glad, 
very glad, we were called in in proper 
time — nothing like taking things in 
time, Mr. Rushbrook.” 

$6 You hear what he says, my dear 
sir,” said the old gentlems an, still hold- 
ing my hand. ‘TI trust, sir, you will 
have a good night’s rest; and that you 
will permit me to avail myself of this 
casual introduction, which I could wish 
had been a more pleasant one to you, 
to call from time to time to see how 
you are getting on, sir. I shall leave 
my card on the table, and I trust that 
if you can think of anything that 
would make you more comfortable, 
you will send to my house for it.” 
Here the two took their leave, the 
doctor giving me another squeeze of 
the foot; in return for which, had it 
not been for the reverend presence of 
the old gentleman, I should have cer- 
tainly hurled a sound, round oath at 
_ as he went out. “* Well,” thought 

I, when they were gone, ‘‘it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good ; see 
how easily I have stepped into this old 
gentleman's acquaintance with a broken 
ankle, and there sby, perhaps, to that of 
his daughter! But what can have be- 
come of C ? Iam surprised not 
to see him here.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Upon making inquiries of the waiter, 
he informed me that Count C had 
suddenly ordered post-horses, and left 
the inn not long after I had myself 
gone out, leaving a letter for me, which 
he now gave me. I tore the seal and 
read:— 


**My pear Morton,—Don’t think 
me either mad or very churlish. I 


have just received most important in- 
telligence, which obliges me to return 
to London at once. I fear I may not 
see you again before leaving England, 
and am sorry to take such a “hasty 
farewell. I shall certainly write to 
you the moment my plans are settled ; 

and for the present, my dear fellow, 
you must forgive brevity, which, if not 
here the soul of wit, is at least the ne- 
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cessity of the soul, for the horses are 
waiting, and I am in a deuce of a 
hurry. Good-bye. Don’t be bewitch- 
ed by that Hamadryad you have found 
here. You know the men who follow- 
ed the Nape went mad; take care of 
yourself. 
*¢ Ever yours, faithfully, 


‘6 a 


I knew C ’s character too well 
to be so surprised, as 1 might otherwise 
have been, by this sudden move of his. 
He was a man who followed a whim 
as energetically and scrupulously as 
other men follow a duty. I did not be- 
lieve a word about the important in- 
telligence ; nevertheless I was not sorry 
that my companion had gone. In the 
mood I then was in, such a companion- 
ship as C ’s would have been most 
irksome. That you may better under- 
stand the things which I shall after- 
wards have to relate, I may as well, [ 
think, give you a sketch of this man’s 
character at once. C was young, 
very rich, very clever, and very good- 
looking. His mother was a celebrated 
woman — able, ambitious, intriguing, 
whose name now figures in modern po- 
litical memoirs. She was supposed to 
possess great influence in the cabinet 
of Vienna, to many of the members of 
which she was personally related ; and 
a certain distinguished counsellor of a 
now fallen dynasty in France was well 
known to be herlover. ‘Thus the boy- 
hood of the young Count was lounged 
away in the antechambers of palaces, 
and fed upon the gossip of politics and 
the scandal of society. He was aman 
before he was a boy, and blazé from a 
child. As all his talents, which were 
considerable, were devoted to society, 
he was no less popular among men 
than admired among women; and his 
cynical humour, combined with great 
apparent good-nature—his reckless ex- 
penditure, and a nameless charm of 
manner which he was able to assume 
at will, gave him an especial influence 
over young minds. Never was aman so 
brilliant on the surface, so rotten at the 
heart. His was a mind once by no 
means uncommon, but now, I thank 
God, becoming to be considered old- 
fashioned, and behind the times, in the 
fresh, healthy, vigorous activity of this 
wholesome age,—a mind formed upon 
Condillac and the French school of 
philosophers, assuming scepticism in all 


things which men reverence, as a proof 
of superiority, and saturated and pene- 
trated, moreover, with such booksas the 
‘*Liason Dangereuse” of Leclos, De 
Grammont’s Memoirs, and the Adven- 
tures of Chevalier de Faublas. Above 
society he beheld no object, and recog- 
nised no law; his life did not move 
upon a single principle but that of self- 
gratification; and, like all great egotists 
—who are ever free from those grave 
and honourable sorrows that arise from 
consideration for others, and often give 
a sweet severity to the character—he 
was what is called “‘a most good- 
natured, easy fellow.” Nevertheless he 
boasted of crime, and avowed selfish- 
ness to be the crown of philosophy. 
Such was C ; such were fifty others 
of that day ; such may society, I trust, 
never grow to generate again. These 
men are of that life which is born of 
corruption, and can exist only in a 
rotten body. 

I inquired of the meek-eyed waiter 
as to the grey-headed gentleman who 
had left me his card, and found that 
he was, as I had surmised, the parson 
of the parish ; and that the young lady 
whom I had seen with him was his 
only surviving child, his youngest 
daughter having died suddenly about 
a year ago. Both father and daughter 
were, I heard, universally beloved in 
the little village. 

I was for many weeks a prisoner to 
sofas and couches, and given over to 
be tormented by Doctor Jenks. Good 
old Parson Rushbrook came to see me 
almost every day. Lle was a charming 
old gentleman—full of kindness, and 
with the manner of a man whose world 
had been always in books. He had 
all the gossip of learning at his fingers’ 
end; and would talk in a merry fami- 
liar way of ‘that fellow, Alcibiades ;” 
“‘Merry Chrysippus;” *‘* Diogenes, 
and that pompous way of his, you 
know;” ‘* Augustus, oh! the greatest 
take in, sir;—always before the public;”’ 
«* You remember that good thing which 
the wag Horace said to Virgil at the 
baths, when he was complaining of his 
eyesight;”’ and such chit-chat, as though 
these men were his intimate fellows, 
and he had just come from lounging 
under the Portico, or idling at the 
Therme, to speak to you. Such a 
man as might have clapped Tully on 
the back at Tusculum, or taken a spade 
with Flaccus at his farm. We praised 
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the Greek Idylists together; we talked 
of pure Simonides—of the exquisite 
fragments of Sappho—of the fire of 
Alceus—of the nonsense of Aptleus 
—of the dreams of - Platonists—of 
the inspiration of Eschylus—and of 
the women of Euripides. 
aa summer was deep into the heart 
* June before I was able even to 
bobble about upon crutches. I bought 
a mongrel cur, with a cock tail and 
a snub nose, of the meck-eyed waiter, 
to be my companion; and before I 
was able to w: alk myself I had taught 
him to stand on his ‘hind legs and be g 
for biscuits. Oh! the joy of the sum- 
mer air, and the green grass, and the 
thymy hay, and the flowing woods! 
When I got back to them again, how 
they welcomed me: the woods seemed 
to clap their hands together, and the 
wind walked like a herald before me, 
to say to the flowers, “ he is coming ;” 
because Nature knew in her dee p heart, 
th: at I had loved her from boyhood. I 
was invited to spend my evenings at 
the parsonage. I went with a flutter- 
ing he: wt—I, and my cock-tailed cur, 
who wagged his tail, and snapped at 
the moths, and tumbled the h: ay-cocks, 
for very wantonness of canine ple: isure, 
as he went—we were both invited. 
There 1 met Madeline Rushbrook. 
Why, Arthur, should Iattempt to 
dissect the sweetness of those h: appy 
days, which yet, while I speak, seem 
trembling be fore me through a mist of 
tears? Of love, the proverb has it 
that, if true, it runs roughly in its 
channel, yet was the course of mine 
most smooth —smooth, but sweeter 
for sweet doubts and happy fears, for 
tearful thoughts at sunset, and wakeful 
hours below the summer moon. Shall 
I speak of tender words, and of silence 
expressing more than all words? Of 
how the season as it passed seemed to 
touch her, in all its changes, with some 
new beauty, and unfold from day to 
day some self-involved and hidden 
grace inher? Or, more, of how my 
passion deepened with the deepening 
year, and from little things at first— 
a star, a flower, that touched us with 
the selfsame thought, I grew to behold 
her image and hear her voice in all 
things. Then each little thing in na- 
ture, because they all loved us well— 
the buds, and the bees, and the birds, 
and the insects—came to our help, and 
were interpreters between us. For, 
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when gazing at the dreamy, westering 
sun, the selfsame sadness fell upon us 
both ; or if in the wing of a butterfly, 
or the note of a bird, or the hum of a 
bee, or the eye of a flower, she re- 
joiced with me, then I knew that there 
were other deeper feelings than these 
which we had in common, “and of which 
these were but, as it were, little hints 
and whispers to the soul...fee lings too 
fine and delicate for sound, yet which 
needed not sound to be understood ; 
to which all language seemed coarse 
and common, and which would not be 
caught, and framed, and glazed in 
speech, but from which, as they sub- 
tilely ese aped, all finest-woven word. 
chains fell down—a confused, rat tling 
heap, and senseless noise ! 

‘The world, with all its noisy trifles, 
which I had taken for realities, I now saw 
dwindling aw: vy, and dep: arting from me 
into distance—a hollow shell with hollow 
shapes ; love remained the sole thing 
real. The sum of all earthly beauty 
and earthly worth was for me gathere vd 
up into those large, dee ‘Dy thought. 
ful eyes, and pensive lips. All other 
men and women whom I saw, or had 
ever seen, became as shadows dancing 
on a wall—or shapes that we jostle in 
the street — a wave of heads, a tramp 
of feet, and nothing more! For me 
they had no life, but quaint shows and 
tricks ; they did not touch my soul, or 
stir a wave of my spirit as the y passed 
me by. Who shall say that God does 
not give us love to make us good ? 
Love, oh man, and straightway heaven 
and eternity are opened unto thee ; the 
world is folded from left to right in 
darkness, but where thou gazest an- 
gels go up and down the ladder of God, 
‘Then dost thou know the riddle of life 
—the re: ison of thine own being, and 
wherefore pain and suffering have sweet 
and sacred uses in the great plan of 
things—already immortality lies about 
thee! ‘The Creator is three times 
adored in the creature—that which He 
made so beautiful and good, to type 
His own consummate goodness and 
beauty, and that man’s dust might be 
quickened with motions of God's di- 
vinity. At that time I blessed God 
from my whole heart, morning, noon, 
and night. I felt him in every wave of 
wind that went over the grass ; I saw 
him in every daisy that peeped from the 
sod ; but more than all, in every look 
of those swect eyes, and every whisper 
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of those pure lips, that haunted me. 
Life was touched as by the finger of 
an angel, and, gushing from all the 
mystic fountains of the soul, arose an 
endless upspringing and welling forth 
of blessing and devotion. Whoever 
hus not felt this, let him not dare to 
say, I have loved!” For true love 
shall be known by its fruits, whether it 
be of God, or of the earth, earthy. 

Now all these sensations which I 
am attempting to analyse, were then 
fused and melted, as it were, into one 
golden haze of light. I was too happy 
to know that I thought of the future ; 
the future seemed welded into the pre- 
sent. I was jealous chiefly of the past 
—of that time in which she never saw 
or thought of me, but when others 
were about her. I sought to picture 
to myself her childhood; I was never 
wearied of hearing all about it; and 
fancied that I could trace how, year 
by year, through infant griefs and 
maiden hopes, her soul had grown up 
into its stately height of womanhood. 
And sometimes if I complained that 
among those peaceful memories my 
shadow never moved, one long, earnest 
loank seemed to answer me, and say, 
‘Ah, yes! thus I ever lived apart 
from childhood, and the flowers and 
the birds were my brothers and sisters ; 
but now ——” At least so I inter. 
preted it. Yet this hope even that so 
deep and full a love as mine could not 
be wholly without return, was dashed, 
too, by wandering fears; for I whis- 
pered to my soul, O soul, art thou 
worthy to be loved by her?” All this 
was adream. All dreams have their 
wakings ; mine came at last. 

One day I[ received a letter from 
London. My uncle, the sole relative 
I had — for father and mother I had 
not—was ill—dangerously, and, as it 
was feared, dying. I was entreated to 
hasten up to town if I wished to be 
with him in his last hours. This was 
a terrible shock to me. I loved my 
uncle deeply, That was a quict affec- 
tion that had grown up under the roof- 
tree, and was dipped in sweet instincts 
of home; but this other love, so dif- 
ferent from all other. To leave her, 
and all so uncertain !—I could not bear 
the thought of it. Then at once the 
picture I had suffered myself so long 
to gaze at rose up before me, fearfully 
distinct — the picture of long, long 
happy days with her, secure of change, 


To be the first to wake from happy 
dreams at morning, that I might kiss 
those dear eyes awake; to pace the 
self-same quiet paths together, and feel 
that every hour in the day I could see 
her; to linger hand in hand, at eve, 
among the ripened, rippling corn, 
knowing, as the summer sun went 
down below the hills, that the night, 
which crept so softly over us, could 
not separate us. And then, again, to 
start from sleep, awaked by too much 
happiness, and feel that soft hand in 
mine, and know it was indeed no dream 
I dreamed—that she was near! 

And, oh, day by day, to grow nearer 
and closer into her heart; to feel a 
whole lifetime before us to express all 
those tender thoughts and delicate fan- 
cies, which seemed to need a lifetime 
for their expression. ‘To love the same 
things together ; hope the same things ; 
pray to the same God the self-same 
prayer, kneeling at the self-same couch; 
uplifting each other, to grow strong 
and worthy, year by year, feeding on 
all high thoughts and lofty longings ; 
to see strange lands together, and 
wander, hand in hand, across the world! 
This was the picture [ had drawn: 
then the reverse was turned upon me 
suddenly, and the picture which fate 
might draw was shown. 

She — another's — and I, far away 
and forgotten, or at best remembered 
sadly in lonely hours; this thought 
summed upall. That that hand, which 
I trembled to touch, whose lightest 
pressure thrilled my whole being, he, 
that other, should take between his 
own hard palms, feeling nothing. I, 
that held my breath in a finer air when 
near her! He, that, perhaps, would 
care no more to press her lips than 
those of any other! To me she was a 
fairy queen, not all human, or rather 
divinely human! To him, perhaps, she 
would be no more than the merest wo- 
man that treads the general ground. 
And he, this man of the gross and 
common clay, to step into my fairy 
circle, too coarse of fibre to feel its 
subtle spells, and so possess her! To 
call her wife, and be lord of all the 
rights and duties in that name! And 
all those fine and delicate fancies, those 
nice and intangible shades of feeling, 
those holy and lofty motions of the 
spirit, which to me were so exquisite a 
source of love and wonder—to him 
they would be inconvenient and incom. 
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prehensible. He would know none of 
them; he would brush off the bloom 
of her soul’s beauty with one careless 
touch! Then I pictured her first sad- 
ness, and all its disappointment ; and 
then the painful slow degrees by which 
she should grow to veil her nature even 
from herself, and shrink back into her 
own cheerless and smileless heart. 
Then the necessities of life would grow 
over her, and slowly, but surely, day 
by day, she would sink down to his 
level; her sense would become blunted ; 
she would be no longer shocked and 
pained; she would have lost the power 
of being so; her soul's wings, from 
long disuse, would be able to rise no 
more ; and they two, a common woman 
and a common man, would crawl to- 
gether to the grave! And I, Arthur, 
—I that could have risen so high with 
such a soul ! 

From such reveries I broke away 
with a shuddering start. It seemed 
that I must see her at once to satisfy 
myself that she was still the same, and 
that this fearful change which I had 
eonjured up had not already passed 
over her. 

I found her alone in the garden; I 

walked beside her silent for some time ; 
I began to talk of other things; by 
degrees it all oozed out. When the 
great fact was fully before her, she 
turned deadly pale ; she said not a 
word. In one wild moment all the 
barriers of reserve were broken away ; 
we were sitting in a little summer- 
house: I flung myself at her feet, and 
throwing my arms about her, hid my 
face in her lap, and sobbed. She did 
not stir; I felt as though I were crying 
my heart out. Then [ felt a gentle 
arm about me, and a low voice falter- 
ing, ‘* Clarence! Clarence!” One 
look into her face; one long, long 
kiss ; one great beat of the heart! 
Oh, Arthur! there are moments in life 
like precious stones in the eyes of an- 
tique statues, that shine for ever, even 
along the darkness of the tomb. 

66 Clarence, dear Clarence !” she said, 
choking with her tears, ‘I must spe: ak 
out; yet my heart is full! You know 
me better than I do myself; and all 
you know — how I am gathered up in 
you and yours—ay, even though this 
should be the last time we meet ; yours 
still, through life and in de ath. But 
my father, Clarence, he—oh, you know 
T had a —a sister — his dearest one— 
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and had you seen her, you would surely 
have loved her, and not me; for I~I 
am but a faint reflection and weak echo 
of what she was. But she is gone— 
gone—and I the only one left to him; 
and without me, oh, he could not live 
without me, I think. You understand 
all now. I cannot leave him; spare 
me Clarence; I will die in my duty. 
See how my heart is shaken !” 

** Dear, noble, generous woman,” I 
cried; “‘no! no!—a thousand times 
you shall not leave him; we will not 
eave him; why should we? But add 
me to his love; let him take to his 
hearth a son also. I shall return soon 
— oh, soon, dear, and then we will 
never leave . My world is where 
you are; and not a grain of dust upon 
these old walks that is not hallowed by 
your footsteps.’ 

And this is what the slang of society, 
I suppose, nicknames “proposing,” 
and ‘being accepted "—what young 
ladies are brought up in boarding- 
schools to learn the science of; what 
young gentlemen live in a fine fear of 
being betrayed into; what friends and 
relatives discuss in the corners of draw- 
ing-rooms, and across dinner-tables ; 
what miserable married victims repent 
of duly in the leisure of their after- 
life. Yet no; Arthur, is there out of 
a hundred, onemarried man and woman 
that have sought each other thus? 

«*T trust there may be,” I replied. 

That same evening, he continued, I 
spoke with Madeline’s father; and all 
yas settled. At night, as I walked 
home, I halted every moment in the 
happy grass, and again, and again, 
turned back to gaze at the shining 
window of Madeline’s room in the 
Rectory, and bless the little ray which 
streamed out from it, fair and far, 
over the silent dark, with tidings of 
her, as it were; as though it would 
have said, if it could, “Now she is 
watching—now she is praying—now 
she is weeping joyous tears—now she is 
murmuring thy name.” The mighty 
moon herself seemed to dilateand palpi- 
tate with a strangeand sudden joy—the 
grateful grass sucked up the moonshine 
—the dew, as I brushed through it, 
fell off in tremulous sparkles — the 
rich warm earth seemed steeped in deep 
and full content. When I reached my 
little chamber in the inn, I flung myself 
upon my knees by the bedside, and 
blessed God fervently. I could not 
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sleep all night, but hung over the 
window-sill into the balmy air without, 
weaving sweet fancies below the silent 
summer stars; and when, at last, the 
dark was dipped in grey, and the morn- 
ing came blowing over the fresh and 


happy hills, I was again upon my 
knees. It seemed that a joy so deep 
and solemn had been given to me, that 
I must rampire it about with strong 
and steadfast prayer, to keep it fast and 
sure from all evil chances. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I wave dwelt at length upon those 
days, because they were so happy, and 
I wished, as it were, to draw strength 
from the memory of them before I 
ventured once more, in thought, upon 
the most dark and solemn period of 
my life. 

My uncle died: I sorrowed deeply 
and long; but my grief was balanced, 
as it were, by the new hope vouchsafed 
to me. I returned to ; I was 
married to Madeline Rushbrook. I 
took a little house, then to be let, near 
the parsonage; continuous happy days 
passed silently away. Then a new joy, 
and a new fear, began to grow over our 
serene and tranquil hopes; for I began 
to look forward to the time when 
another little Madeline should be given 
to us. Yet, as that time approached, 
and the sweet face beside me grew 
paler, and the sweet form weaker, a 
thousand anxious cares possessed me. 

One day as we were lingering over 
the breakfast table, the postman’s 
knock startled us—for it was not with 
us, by any means, a common occur- 
rence, that knock. I had but a small 
correspondence; my wife none at all. 
The letter was for me—the post-mark 
a foreign one: the handwriting I re- 
cognised at once—it was Count C "3. 
The letter had less flippancy than 
C—’s communications were usually 
marked by. ‘I think,” he said “I 
must have once seen your wife’s sister 
at , when I was staying with the 
Rosevilles—a very pretty girl, but I 
don’t remember her well. Well, I hope, 
my dear fellow, sincerely, that you will 
be happy in your “woods with your 
Hamadryad. I sometimes wish I were 
less of a nomad myself. You know 
the old proverb of the rolling stone— 
it gathers no moss. I trust that I may 
some day make your wife’s acquaint- 
ance ; and that I may be able to make 
her like me. I feel as though I knew 
her already, partly from having seen 
her sister, whom, I hear, she was like, 
and partly from my knowledge of you, 


® which helps me to picture tolerably well 


the sort of woman that would please you. 
For myself, I think that women are like 
cigars—too many of them spoil the 
taste, and we don't know the difference 
between a good and a bad one: my 
own taste, 1 am afraid, is very degene- 
rate. Well, I have pleased myself in 
trying to fancy what she is like— 
whether dark or fair, and that sort of 
thing; and whether a bracelet which 
I have chosen (in the hope that she 
will receive so slight a token of good- 
will from an old friend of her husband’s) 
is likely to suit her. I have told my 
bankers in London to forward it to 
your address; it should have reached 
you in time to be more appropriate ; 
but, being abroad, the news of your 
marriage did not reach me till lately. 
I hope, however, that good wishes won’t 
come too late, and that you will be- 
lieve in those of your affectionate, &ec. 


“C—., 


«*P.S.—I am so constantly on the 
wing that it is no use writing to me. 
I think I am as restless as Noah's 
dove, and can’t find a pied a terre any- 
where, though I am sure I bear the 
olive-leaf about with me. Good-bye, 
you, and your ark, and your dove ; and 
fair sailing to you. 

6 Ceuta, 


I asked my wife if she had ever 
heard of Count C , and if she 
were aware of his having known her 
sister. When she heard his name her 
colour changed at once; she grew 
deadly pale, and in great agitation 
faltered out some incoherent words, 
and suddenly left the room. An hour 
passed, she did not return; I knew not 
what tothink. In great alarm I sought 
her in her chamber, and found her 
weeping convulsively there. 

It was long before I could gain any 
clue to the cause of Madeline’s suffer- 
ing; broken exclamations and sobs were 
all she seemed able to give vent to, as 
I clung to her side in agony; every 
sound she uttered went through my 
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heart. I knew how fearful an effect a 
violent shock like this, at such a time, 
might have upon her. What pain I 
suffered it is impossible to say. Oh! 
Arthur, if you have ever felt what it 
is to watch the effect of sorrow in one 
beloved, and feel impotent to console, 
what you would gladly have given up 
your life to have saved that person 
from ; and the agony of feeling—even 
though the pang be but fora moment— 
that, while it lasts, the unity of love 
is severed, you can conceive, dearest 
friend, what I then felt. 

And oh, such fearful doubts came 
upon me, in that strange and horrible 
uncertainty! but I thank God that 
they did not sully for more than one 
wild instant my deep faith in one 
whom I had loved so devotedly and so 
unselfishly. I thank God for it, I say ; 
but my heart swells, and my cheek 
tingles, now while I speak, to think 
that by one solitary thought (and it is 
the only one in life which shames me 
to remember) I could have wronged 
that dear and noble heart that now 
will never beat again beside me. 

Morton dropped his head between 
his hands, and was silent for some 
time. 

The circumstances (he at length 
continued), which my wife afterwards 
informed me of, I shall endeavour to 
relate to you as briefly as possible. 
You are already aware, that Madeline 
had a younger sister, who died sud- 
denly, about a year before my arrival 
at There was not quite a year’s 
difference of age between the two 
sisters; but Madeline, from a certain 
sweet seriousness of character which 
she had always possessed, had been 
almost from chilhood the sister-mother, 
as it were, and Geraldine, the sister- 
daughter of the two. Madeline was 
indeed a woman, while Geraldine was 
still a child ; her genuine unselfishness 
of character, and that organ of high 
reverence, which is an essential prin. 
ciple in all affectionate natures, and 

erhaps chiefly so in women, made 
_ unconscious as she was of her own 
good qualities, somewhat exaggerate 
those of her sister. 

Geraldine was a mixture of all sweet 
and varving impulses, which tears had 
not yet nourished into principles. She 
was less reserved than her sister, and 
her girlish griefs and joys, as they were 
less shadowy, and yet less steadfast 
than Madeline's, she was never forced 
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to hide in her own heart ; they moved 
within the range of general sympathy, 
and were lightly told and easily shared. 
Her’s was thus a more popular charac- 
ter, because it was more generally 
understood. Commonplace observers 
would have called it the more affec- 
tionate disposition, for it was one 
always claiming sympathy, and glad 
to receive it from every source. 

With Madeline it was different. 
Her character having more early ma- 
tured itself than that of Geraldine, 
she had been from childhood com- 
paratively isolated ; she knew that the 
deep self-absorbing affection which she 
felt for her sister could never meet 
with an equal return. There was a 
hoplessness about that affection which, 
upon the very threshold of life, had 
excluded self. 

Thus, motherless both from infancy, 
the two girls grew up together in their 
quiet home. 

It was a great event for the little 
village whenever Lord and Lady Rose- 
ville, who were then, the owners of 
this old mansion, returned from town 
to pass the shooting season at 

No sooner did the heavy travelling- 
carriage, with my lord’s gentleman and 
my lady’s lady on the top of it, rumble 
into the courtyard, than Milverton 
Manor House started into strange and 
sudden life, like the sleeping palace 
awakened—lights in the windows; feet 
on the floors; voices in the halls; 
wrangling on the stairs; doors slam. 
ming ; bells ringing ; dogs barking ; 
my lord swearing loud; my _ lord’s 
gentleman swearing low; my lady 
plaintive; my lady’s lady objective in 
a high tenor; my lady's spaniel que- 
rulous in all diapason of canine music ; 
the villagers aghast in groups. 

** The quality are come,” say they, 
as if “ the twilight of gods” were at 
hand, with the end of all created 
things. 

Lady Roseville was what people call 
‘qa charming woman”—* so natural, 
so good natured.” She lived in a con- 
tinuous fuss of affected sentiment. ‘I 
love flowers,” she would say; yet 
could she not leave a lily on its stem. 
** So fond of roses,” she sighed, as she 
crammed them into her porcelain vases, 
there to wither at will. She would 
clasp her hands —*“I adore talent!” 
yet would she have been garrulous if 
Socrates himself were by. ‘No one 
appreciates me,” she complained; yet 
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did she daily explain to all the world 
what fine susceptibilities she possessed. 
** What is like nature ?” she demanded, 
as though she were the high priestess 
of its divinity, knowing no more of it 
than that grass is green and trees have 
leaves in summer. She shook hands 
in a way which said, “we will be 
friends for life.” ‘I hate the world,” 
she said; and came home every night 
in the season sweating from its féted 
parties; by means of which observa- 
tions, she succeeded in taking in her- 
self, and many other people. 

No sooner had she duly arranged 
her boudoir; plucked all the flowers 
in the garden; choked her parrot with 
sugar; caged a nightingale to sing to 
her ; rifled the library for novels ; and 
instructed the keeper to tie up a deer 
in the paddock, that she might tame 
it—than she began, as was natural to 
so sensitive a disposition, to pine for 
congenial female companionship. The 
nightingale was not enough; a human 
being had yet to be caged for her ; and, 
as high destiny would have it—Provi- 
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dence being graciously willed to satisfy 
the longings of her sympathetic na- 
ture —she suddenly discovered that 
Geraldine Rushbrook was the person 
ordained by fate to share her boudoir 
and her heart. Geraldine must come 
and live with her. 

‘«*What ?—no? Oh, then, a month 
at least she must spend at the Manor 
House; we are all so fond of her—can’t 
live without her— impossible. Oh, 
Mr. Rushbrook, you can’t be so cruel ; 
it will do the girl a world of good, too ; 
and we will have some nice people 
down. Now, my dear, none of those 
wise looks; your sister would like to 
come I am sure; and Madeline shall 
come and see us every day. Eh?—then 
it’s settled —that’s a good creature. 
What a pretty rose is that! I must 
have it—thank you. I want to show 
you my nightingale—did you ever see 
one? he sings like an angel. Such 
a pretty room for you, too. We 
agree about everything. Jouruns nous 
l'amitie.” 

So Geraldine was led captive. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In due course of time arrived the nice 
people spoken of by Lady Roseville— 
men and women, plenty of them; each 
representing all varieties of niceness ; 
and, among the nicest of the nice, 
Count C ‘ 

Geraldine remained at the Manor 
House, and was declared by all the 
“nice people” to be “ exceedingly 
nice.”’ ‘*She has charmed us all,” 
said Lady Roseville ; ‘‘ the dear thing, 
we could not live without her; she is 
the only person that I ever saw Rose- 
ville decently civil to—you know what 
a bear my husband is.” 

“Ah!” says one of the “nice peo- 
ple” thereupon, ‘* that a heart so 
sensitive, a mind so exalted as yours, 
should p 

**No, no!” sighs my lady, with an 
air of Christian resignation, ‘a very 
common lot, I fear. Why should I 
repine? I appreciate Roseville’s good 
qualities; he cannot understand mine— 
it is not his fault. Whoever meets the 
man,” &c., &c. 

In the midst of which dialogue, 
apropos of * the man,” &c., up comes 
Count C » in his lounging, easy 
way, with a rose in his hand. ‘ This 
is the last rose in the garden,” says he; 


“‘T offer it to your ladyship, because I 
hear that whatever is rare and un- 
common has a charm in your eyes.” 
This is said with a half sneer, and a 
half smile, as the Count bows over the 
rose; and Lady Roseville turns crim. 
son as she takes the flower in silence, 
without even reminding the world how 
passionately fond of roses she is. So 
that all the nice people present consi- 
der themselves justified in supposing 
that the Count must be *‘ the man,” &c. 

«*Where is that dear girl?” says 
Lady Roseville, after a pause. 

‘IT have just been remonstrating 
with her,” replies the Count. 

‘* You remonstrating ? — What 
about ?” 

‘* She has allowed the nightingale to 
escape; and I can’t make her under- 
stand how the bird will miss being 
miladi’s prisoner.” 

« That beast of a dog of Roseville’s 
will eat it up,” says my lady, in terror. 

** But the race of nightingales is not 
extinct,” suggests the Count. ‘ Be 
consoled ; another nightingale will sing 
as sweetly next summer.” 

Madeline does not see her sister 
very often; but when she does see 
her, she is pained. A change has 
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grown over Geraldine ; she has lost 
her old gaiety ; her manner is reserv- 
ed — confused even, at times, and 
hurried and incoherent. She is paler 
and thinner, and seems suffering, but 
declares that she never felt better. 
Madeline does not know what to think; 
she winds her arm about her sister's 
waist, and presses her to her heart— 
that tender true heart that never beat 
false. 

*‘Geraldine is unhappy; there is 
something ; will she confide it to her 
sister ?” 

‘“*No, no!—she is happy, very 
happy,” Geraldine says. ‘* Lady 
Roseville is very kind; everybody, in- 
deed, is so kind.” 

Madeline is grieved to the heart; 
she gazes wistfully at the pale young 
face ; the hand she holds is hot and 
feverish ; the late hours, the new life, 
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the heated excitement, are preying 
upon her sister's health, she thinks. 
Would she not be happier in their old 
quiet home? Qh, yes! she will re- 
turn, will she not? and all will be as 
before — the peaceful walks, the 
happy tranquil evenings. ‘* And our 
dear father misses your sweet voice, 
darling ; you know how he loves to 
hear you sing; and now it seems so 
strange never to hear the old songs. 
And the little children at the school— 
they all ask, every Sunday, if you will 
soon come and see them again ?” 

Geraldine does not answer ; her face 
darkens; her lips grow quite white 
sometimes; Madeline draws her closer 
to her own pure bosom, and bursts 
into tears. 

So the months pass away ; — and 
Lady Roseville is still disconsolate for 
the nightingale. 


CHAPTER X. 


Art last the Rosevilles are returning to 
London for the season. Lady Rose- 
ville says she cannot part with Geral- 
dine; old Parson Rushbrook shakes 
his head. To the surprise of every- 
body, Geraldine herself begs hard 
to be allowed to accompany Lady 
Roseville to town. Madeline opens 
her large blue eyes very wide; her 
father is vexed and disappointed ; he 
is loath to consent; Madeline inter- 
cedes, with a heavy heart ; — at last it 
is agreed to that Geraldine shall go for 
a short time. Once more the sisters 
part. Madeline looks long and mourn- 
fully at her sister, through her tears ; 
she cannot read the look in Geraldine’s 
eyes; she sighs heavily, as they wave 
their hands, and the heavy travelling- 
carriage rumbles and rattles out of 
sight along the dusty highway. ‘Then 
her father comes up to her, with red, 
tearful eyes; and so she smiles again 
her old sweet, quiet, unwavering 
smile, 

Time passes. ‘The hollyhock grows 
tall in the little garden of the quiet 
parsonage ; the green sheaths fall off 
the lilies, and the snowy buds rise, 
folded, on their stately stalks, like spin- 
dle-heads of whitest wool; the meadow 
is a-blaze with buttercups; the grass 
waves, long and green; and, by-and- 
bye, the mowers whet their scythes 
amongst it, and sing cheerily on the 
fresh summer mornings. An occa- 


sional letter from Geraldine — short, 
hurried, with an unnatural effort at 
gaiety, and different from her usual 
style —is the only event that marks 
the quiet months, as they deepen to 
the heart of summer, in that. still 
lace. 

These letters throw a painful sad- 
ness over the evening conversations of 
the old man and his daughter, as they 
sit in the little ivy porch, and talk of 
her who is absent. At last even these 
letters cease, and Madeline’s long, 
tender, reproachful expostulations re- 
main unanswered. The old clergy- 
man has grown greyer lately, and his 
sight is getting dimmer than it used 
to be. schylus remains upon the 
shelf ; and Moscus and Bion, he never 
looks at them now; the Greek charac- 
ter, he says, hurts his eyes; but the 
old black family Bible, with the 
silver clasps, is oftener open on the 
table, and sometimes the sacred page 
is blotted by a tear. At last there 
comes a letter from Geraldine, full of 
tender apologies; she had been un- 
well for many days, and unable to 
write; but is now, thank God, she 
says, quite recovered, And they are 
not to be alarmed ; it was only a pass- 
ing indisposition, brought on, she 
thinks, by a cold, caught some time 
ago. She is quite well, and very happy, 
she adds. 

The old man shakes his head, and 
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looks wistfully at his daughter; Ma- 
deline is growing a poor consoler, her 
heart is so heavy. Then they write 
to Geraldine long letters ; Madeline’s 
are crossed and blotted — the parson’s 
precise and scholarlike hand is shaky 
and almost illegible. They entreat 
her to return to the fresh country air, 
and the quiet fields, and to their 
anxious hearts. And weeks pass by, 
and no answer; and other weeks, and 
other letters, and still no answer. 

Then comes a letterfrom Lady Rose- 
ville. Thedear child, she regrets to say, 
is very unwell ; she has had the best me- 
dical attendance to be foundin London; 
there is no cause for the least alarm ; 
the doctors all agree that it is merely 
a nervous attack from which she is 
suffering ; but she is too weak to be 
moved yet. She is very anxious to see 
her sister ; the dear child has such an 
affectionate heart, Lady Roseville has 
sent her own maid and a man-servant 
to » to accompany Miss Rush- 
brook, if she will come up to town; 
and she trusts sincerely that Geraldine 
will soon be able to return with her, 

What can Madeline do ?—she tries 
to hide her own fears, and put on a 
hopeful face. 

‘¢ We will go together,” says her 
father ; he says nothing more. 

The next day Lady Roseville’s ser- 
vants appear at the parsonage. My 
lady’s lady has a letter for Miss Ma- 
deline, which she delivers myste- 
riously ; it is from Geraldine. When 
Madeline is alone in her own room, 
she opens it with a trembling hand. It 
contains but a few words, hurriedly 
written :—** Madeline, dear Madeline, 
come to me; my heart is breaking.” 
That is all the letter says. The poor 
girl hides it in her bosom, and sinks 
upon her knees by her pure bedside. 
The old man steals into the room, and 
touches her. ‘ Let us send away 
these servants,” he says; ‘‘ we will go 
together.” 

Lhe broad day is dying slowly out 
over royal London. ‘Lhe trees in the 
park wave fresh and green above the 
dust ; the bright harness of innumera- 
ble passing carriages blazes and twinkles 
between them; little boats dart here 
and there, and skim the flashing Ser- 
pentine. On the hither side, the long 
green slopes are populous with fair 
equestrians. Up Rotten-row go and 
come the splendid equipages, glowing 
with busy, beautiful faces; boys are 


flying kites upon the hills; and nur- 
sery-maids, with little children, tread 
down the dusty daisies, in the distant 
fields high up; dyspeptic statesmen 
amble forth on slow, sure horses, and 
brood over the coming night’s debate. 
‘The ambassador’s brougham is just 
turning the corner of Downing-street ; 
the great man pulls the check-string 
suddenly — Mon Dieu! there is 
C ! Ah! ha! comment ca vat il, 
mon cher Comte ?” 

“I leave town this evening,” says 
the Count. 

** Indeed !” 

*T am sick of London, and am 
going to try the waters at Ems; I hear 
wonders of them.” 

They shake hands, and on goes 
the brougham. Smart cabriolets, with 
bushy-headed foreigners and languid 
life-guardsmen inside them, are trot- 
ting homeward, or standing at the 
club-doors. 

A dusty hackney cab draws up be- 
fore a fine house at Grosvenor-gate. 
It is Lord Roseville’s mansion, The 
street is strewn with straw ; the knock- 
er on the door is muffled; the blinds 
are drawn in the windows; idlers as 
they pass by look at the dark house 
with curiosity. A sleek and soft-eyed 
man in black, with black kid gloves, 
no shirt-collar, and lanky hair, is slid- 
ing out of the door. Madeline and 
her father reel up the steps, with tot- 
tering feet. They inquire nothing, 
but pass the speechless servants in the 
hall, and mount the stairs in silenee, 
The drawing-room door is open; the 
drawing-room is empty and dark ; 
they pass from room to room, and see 
no one. Again they mount the upper 
stairs; all the rooms are open, save 
one; they totter towards it instine- 
tively. They push open the door; 
the room is dark, but one stray ray of 
fading yellow light steals through the 
shutter, and is splintered upon bottles 
and glasses that stand upon the table 
and the drawers; the stifling smell of 
sickness is heavy in the air. ‘There is 
a bed in the middle of the room ; the 
curtains are drawn quite close about 
it. A woman is sitting on the floor 
beside it; her head drooped — it is 
Lady Roseville. They creep to the 
other side of the bed; the old man 
pulls aside the curtain, and peeps 
through. Madeline does not raise her 
eyes from the ground, but her hand is 
tight upon her heart. Then the futher 
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sits down in the empty chair by the 
bed-side, quite silently, and the daugh- 
ter kneels beside him. The door 
creaks; and the soft-eyed man in 
black slides in, with a measure in his 
hands. Lady Roseville shudders, and 
waives him back; and he slides out 
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again, with an humble smile and a 
low bow. Silence, unbroken—stifling ; 
not a sob —not a word. At last Lady 
Roseville draws the hand of Madeline 
between her own, and bursts into 
tears ; but the two others remain tear- 
less, and quite still. 


CHAPTER XI, 


“Sue shall not, I say,” says Lord 
Roseville. His voice is husky, and 
there is a tear in his eye. 

**] have been crying too much; I 
am too ill to quarrel about it,” says his 
wife. 

** Her dust shall not stifle and reek 
in a London burial-ground; she shall 
go down to ——,; and her grave shall 
be among the grasses, near her own 
still home in the little churchyard.” 

“If you think they can bear the 
journey,” suggests my Lady; ‘ they 
will not speak, or eat, or anything else. 
Oh, Roseville! I wish we had never 
brought her here.” 

«¢ Most of your good wishes, madam, 
unfortunately come too late,” says her 
husband. 

**T shall never survive the ear 
child's loss, and you will kill me, Rose- 
ville.” Her ladyship wiped her eyes, 
and fluttered her handkerchief as “sho 
said it. 

*«* For God's sake,” cries her hus- 
band, ‘‘ forget your cursed affectation 
of sentiment, and be genuine, if you 
can be so, for one moment.” 

Lady Roseville turns deadly pale, 
but says nothing. 

The father and daughter were led 
out of the chamber of death. Through 
the silence of the next room, they 
could hear, knock by knock, the nails 
being driven into the coffin. 

Geraldine Rushbrook was buried in 
the churchyard of . 

It is useless to describe the effect of 
long-surviving grief. 

Madeline had discovered amongst 
some papers in Geraldine’s desk, a 
little journal, in which the poor girl 
had attempted to describe some of her 
feelings. lt was begun, as was apparent 
from the dates, at “Milver ton, and con- 
tinued up to within a week of her 
death. Itseems that she died in sleep, 

uite suddenly. She had gone to bed, 
feeling better than usual, but complain- 
ing of great drowsiness. The next 
morning she did not appear at break- 


fast. Ifours passed away. Lady Rose- 
ville began to be al: armed, and went 
into Geraldine’s room to inquire if she 
felt unwell—she found her dead. 

Portions of this journal I shall now 
read you, because it will explain, bet- 
ter than I can myself do, much of 
what was strange and mysterious in 
the conduct of Geraldine. 

Morton read to me the greater part 
of the journal; it was somewhat vague 
and incoherent ; it dealt less with facts 
than thoughts ; it described a change 
of feeling — a new sadness; it spoke 
much of one person who would seem 
to be the cause of this, and whose 
name it was not difficult to guess from 
the context; it spoke of petty harass- 
ments without, of great inward grief ; 
it was full of self-accusations, the poor 
girl lamenting bitterly over her own 
ruined heart and her lost peace of 
mind; here and there were snatches 
of poetry, of which Lady Roseville 
used to say, “‘the dear child had a 
talent that way.” Parts of the journal 
it is in my power to transcribe, and I 
shall now do so :— 


Extracts from Geraldine’s Journal. 

Milverton, ——day, 18 —A shudder 
comes across me when I think how 
great a change (how imperceptible, 
yet how great 1) must have taken place 
in me, that I should bear to write, even 
in secret, these poor thoughts, which 
but a week or two ago I dared not 
confess even to myse If. Yet it seems 
that I must speak, or my heart would 
break ; and I have none to speak to 
but myself. How bitter is the differ- 
ence from the old time, when I had 
not a sorrow that I could not share 
with all the world. Now I cannot 
speak even to Madeline; yet she 
would pity me, I know; but I cannot 
—cannot speak to her, all is so ch: anged, 
Have I really left my old self so far 
behind ? 

——day, 18—Ah, why did he so fix 
me from the first with that look? He, 
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the spoilt darling of the world; all 
that men admire, that women love. 
What can he want with me? What 
can I be to him? I—so dark, so low, 
so foolish ! 

day, 18—Is not this wrong ? 
Have I allowed myself to think of him 
so often? And yet I know not if even 
one solitary thought of me has ever 
crossed his idlest hour. Yet that look, 
that voice, that seemed to say so much. 
No, no! I must not think even this, 
There is no hope any way. No hope. 
Beat not so loudly, poorheart. There 
is no hope for thee—lie still! 

——day, 18—I hear them talk; I 
know not what they say. I seem to be 
walking in a dream; all things only 
shadows ; I— most a shadow. Then 
some one speaks to me; and I know 
that it is he that I have been thinking 
of all this time. 

day, \8—Last night they prais- 
ed him; they all spoke of his wit, his 
talents, his charm of manner. Lady 
R—— appealed to me. I could not 
answer. How foolish lam! How should 
he ever think of me? 

day, 18—He was talking to her 
when I came into the room; he danced 
with her afterwards; he held herhand ; 
she looked so proud. He bent down 
low, and whispered in her ear, as he 
led her to her seat. Her colour 
changed. How wrong of me to observe 
all this. What is it tome? How I 
am changed. Oh, that I had never, 
never, seen him! 

day, 18—-Yes, she is beautiful ; 
all men praise her; it is no wonder. 
But all is wrong. Can I look upon 
these things unshamed? I start; but 
I should have fled before. God for- 
give me! God lead me back again. 

——day, 18—I have read till the 
page is blistered over with tears; but 
the words seem to smite me rather 
than console; in all, I read my own 
rebuke. ‘‘ He leadeth his sheep by 
the still waters of comfort.” A 
voice hisses in my ear, *‘ Ay, but 
this is not spoken to thee. They fol- 
lowed him. Go thine own ways.” O 
my God, am I indeed forsaken, and 

iven over? The lampis burning out ; 

cannot write; my eyes ache, yet I 
shall not sleep to-night. 

—day, 18—They were all about 
him with praise; he seemed the soul 
of all — the cynosure of eyes to-night. 
They said he was never more brilliant. 
He did not look at me once, I sat 
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down in a little corner, and watched 
him all the evening ; my heart was so 
heavy. He would not look at me. 
** How should he think of me ?” I said. 
Then he turned suddenly round. He 
seemed to see me for the first time. 
He looked so surprised, so happy; he 
came near, and sat down beside me. 
My heart beat so loud that I feared 
lest all the room should hear it. 

«* Will you not speak to me?” he 
said. Tle said, “*I am sick of these 
solemn humbugs, these shadows of life. 
Speak to me, you my sole reality.” O 
the change, the happiness, the foolish 
pride! THe sat near me all the rest of 
the evening. She looked angry, I 
thought, as she bid me good night. Is 
it wrong to be so happy? Ah, once I 
knew what is right and wrong; it 
seemed so easy to be good! now all is 
confusion. 

——day, 18—Madeline is coming ; 
I dread to meet her. 

——day, 18—Sometimes at dinner 
I feel obliged to look at him. I look 
up ; that bright, earnest eye is fixed on 
mine. I dare not meet it; at times I 
feel impelled to go towards him. I rise, 
my steps falter, then I remember my- 
self suddenly, and return. All is so 
strange. This cannot be love; it is 
not what I have heard love described 
to be. It is something else—but what ? 
I feel myself the sport ofsome strong 
invisible power, which it seems impos- 
sible to resist. Whatisit? Godhelp 
me—save me. 

—day, 18—To-day he met me; 
he looked sad. ‘I have been harass- 
ed to death,” he said, ‘by that wo- 
man.” I knew whom he meant, and 
shuddered. ‘* Ah, why,” he murmur- 
ed—‘‘ why is there no one in the world 
like you?” Can I believe all this? 
Yet his voice trembled, and he seemed 
so sad. 

——day, 18—Sometimes when he 
speaks to me I am terrified. He seems 
to see all things so differently from the 
way I have always looked at them. He 
speaks so highly of what is wrong, so 
mockingly of what is good, I cannot 
find out what he really believes in, 
When I try to speak to him seriously 
on these things—when I implore him to 
be more earnest—he only sighs, and 
says that he does not wish to disturb my 
faith. He seems to have none of his own 
— this is terrible. Why do I let him 
influence me? I feel myself sinking, 
and have no power to raise a hand. 

R 
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No! itis not love !—not love? What, 
then ? 

——day, 18—Last night, as I sat 
alone in my room, a strange sensation 
seized me, unaccountably horrible. 
felt drawn to the door; it seemed as 
though some one were pulling me out 
of the room. I could not sit still. I 
walked across the room, and opened 
the door; I felt drawn up the corridor. 
Horrible! I clung to the door-handle, 
and dropped upon my knees, and pray- 
ed. The feeling passed away. 

—day, 18—* Dream of me,” he 
said, when he bid me good night. ** I 
am jealous of your dreams. Ah! that 
it were mine to watch them!” This 
is infatuation; I think | am going mad. 

—day, 18 — Madeline came to- 
day ; her tears fell upon my hand like 
drops of burning lead. What am I 
doing? O my head, my head !—how 
it aches! 

day, 18 — Madeline has been 
here. Oh, that I should shrink from 
her! I felt so guilty, it seemed that 
I should pollute her. All is ruin and 
loss for me in life. And once I was 
like her ! 

Then follows more, which I need not 
detail. It speaks of the ungenerous 


manner in which the person above men- 
tioned seems to have made use of his 
ower over the poor girl, in displaying 


it on all in public; of 
strange sensations, growing daily more 
oppressive ; unaceountable drowsiness 
at times, languor, and heart-burning ; 


occasions 
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of sudden fits of restlessness, and the 
feeling of being drawn in different di- 
rections, as though by an invisible 
hand. 

Then the dates change, and are writ- 
ten from London. Here mention is 
made of Lord Roseville. It seems that 
Geraldine has at last been so little able 
toconceal the strange influence exerted 
over her, that Lord Roseville has been 
induced to speak to her about it—to 
inquire, to advise, to remonstrate; that 
this has been done with kindness, but 
that she feels hurt and wounded by it. 

I shall now only quote one other 
passage in this journal. It is the last, 
dated only a few days before her death, 
and runs thus :— 

London day, 18 —Yes! I am 
resolved. All is over— the weary, 
weary struggle! It is useless to strive 
any more. I will obey him; I have 
no longer any power to refuse. Fare- 
well, Madeline, sweet sister ; and you, 
dear, dear father—dear to the last; so 
loved, so wronged ! My heart breaks in 
this long, last farewell! and the still 
old happy days, and the quiet garden 
walks, and our old home, and the smil- 
ing village faces, gone for ever! 

All is dark — a long, uncertain fu- 
ture—strange lands—a doubtful hope 
—«an undying, sorrowful memory ! 

Smile, sad faces! Hands wave, and 
beckon me from the ghastly future 
years; I come to you. 1 will follow 
him; but I would to God that I might 
die to-night ! 


SILURIA.* 


Smurra, dear reader, is not the title 
of a fashionable novel, headed by the 
newly-coined name of its heroine; 
neither is it an account of any far-away 
district in or near the seat of war. We 
do not in this article intend to analyse 
for you the subtly-depicted character of 


any gentle and romantic specimen of 


feminity ; nor to introduce you to any 
hitherto unknown race of interesting 
semi-savages ; nor to affright your soul 
by graphic descriptions of scenery, or 
horrible adventures of travel ; nor even 
to amuse you by the plan of a cam- 


* “Siluria; the History of the Oldest Known Rocks containing Organic Remains.” 
London: Murray. 


Sir R. I. Murchison, G.C., St.8., &c., &e. 


paign, or other martinet discussions of 
the tented field. Siluria means simply, 
a district on the borders of England 
and Wales, which was formerly inha- 
bited by a tribe of ancient Britons, 
whom Roman authors speak of under 
the name of Silures. Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, Montgomeryshire and 
Radnorshire, may be taken as the main 
part of this district. 

This tract of country is one of the 
most beautiful and diversified, and one 
of the most pleasant and enjoyable, 
portions of the British Islands. It has, 
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indeed, no great lions to attract a full 
stream of tourists rushing along a few 
certain routes, in crowded conveyances, 
converting inns into barracks, and 
bringing the thronged gaieties of the 
city into the secluded haunts of the wil- 
derness. It has no great mountain, 
no terrific pass, no wonderful lake, no 
magnificent precipices, to be *‘ done,” 
as the phrase is, simply in order that 
the doing may be boasted of hereafter. 
But if it wants single objects, that may 
become famous as wonders , it has 
other charms which amply compen- 
sate for their absence, besides the 
grand one of not being overwhelmed 
with crowds of curious cockneys, 

It is a country broken by wild 
heather-clad hills, sometimesdeserving, 
from their form rather than their alti- 


tude, the name of mountains, none of 


them producing ranges of any great 
height or extent, but having every 
variety of feature, from broad un- 
dulating moorlands, sinking into open 
smiling valleys winding in long sinu- 
ous folds, to sharp peaks, rough with 
jutting crags and rocky precipices, and 
furrowed by dark and abrupt ravines, 
down which foaming waters flash in the 
sun, as they leap from one black ledge 
to another. In and among these moun- 
tainous hills sweep broad and fertile 
plains, thickly covered with wood, 
from which peep, here and there, 
village spires or old massy towers, not 
unfrequently noble ruins of castles or 
of abbeys, still oftener the modern 
mansion of the we: althy, and most fre- 
quent of all, the clean, white cottage 
of the industrious poor. 

Old, substantial, half-timbered farm- 
houses, with their chequers of black and 
white, abound through the whole re- 
gion, sheltered under their ancestral 
trees; and rich corn-fields alternate 
with broad emerald meadows, or acres 
of orchard, snowy with blossom in the 
spring, and ruddy with fruit in the au- 
tumn. Besides the plains and the hills, 
there are miles after miles of abruptly 
undulating ground, with grassy dells 
traversed by clear rapid trout-streams ; 

and out upon the plains themselves rise 
here and there single peaked and lofty 
eminences — mountains in miniature, 
serving as beautiful objects at a dis- 
tance, and affording magnificent pros- 
pects to any one, when seated on their 
summits. We have but to mention 
the Wrekin, the Clee Hills, the Ab- 
berley Hills, and the Malverns, to re- 


call to all those who know the district 
spots such as those we allude to; while 
farther in its recesses are the Breid- 
dens, the Berwyns, the Corndon, Caer 
Caradoe, the Longmynd, the Stiper- 
stones, Wenlock Edge, Clun Forest, 
RadnorForest, and the hills near Builth. 

The rivers that water this beautiful 
land are, first and chief, the Severn, 
with its tributaries, such as the Forked 
Vernwy, and the clear Tanad, and the 
lovely ‘Teme, that seems to linger lov- 
ingly round the walls of Ludlow’ Castle; 
secondly, the Wye, into which flow 
the Elan and the Yrfon, the Arrow 
and the Lug; and the banks and 
scenery of which, from Herefurd to 
Chepstow, have often been said by good 
judges to surpass the Rhine in every- 
thing but size. But itis not, as we 
have said before, the larger features of 
the Silurian land that are its chief 
charm: it has hundreds of hills and 
valleys, and dells and woods, and hun- 
dreds of brooks and brooklets, each 
one of which is loved by those that 
dwell near it; and any one of which 
might suflice a man weary with the toils, 
or sick of the strife of the world, to 
take into his heart as a dear object of 
love and reverence, and be happy to 
spend the small remainder of his life 
peaceful by its side. Many, many 
pleasant days have we spent in our 
early youth, with knapsack on the 
back, wandering in the region of Si- 
furia, before yet its old name had been 
restored to it. Many a pleasant day- 
dream has passed through our brain 
while seated on one of its grassy knolls, 
or strolling by some of its brawling 
streams, ‘under the shade of melan- 
choly boughs.'’ The days have long 
passed by, the dreams have vanished, 
without one ever coming true. The 
very memory of them rarely visits us 
now, in this work-a-day world, in which 
every morning brings its care, and every 
evening leaves us sore from some in- 
jury, or fretful from some annoyance. 
Would that we could look forward 
with any certainty to a few years of 
solitude and peace, before the grave 

closes over us, in some quiet cottage 
in Siluria! 

Reader! of the land whose external 
features we have thus endeavoured 
briefly to depict to you (not without a 
pang of recollection), we are going 
now to talk to you of matters that re- 
late to the internal structure. 

It was in the year 1831 that Mr. 
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Murchison (now Sir Roderick) first 
determined to attack this district, and 
endeavour to unravel the details of its 
geological formation. He had pre- 
viously done good geological work 
both in Britain and on the Continent, 
chiefly in company with, and at first 
under the guidance and instruction of, 
Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge. 
Professor Sedgwick was, in those days, 
almost the only man who had any true 


insight into the physical structure of 


the older rocks ; and had learnt from 
his studies of them to discriminate 
between the characters due to their ori- 
ginal formation, and those which had 
been superinduced upon them by sub- 
sequent agencies. Professor Sedgwick 
was the first to teach geologists the 
difference between * cleavage” and 
“ stratification,” if we may be allowed 
the use of technical terms; was the 
first to introduce these and other terms 
now daily in the mouths of geologists, 
such as “strike,” * anticlinal,” &e. ; 
and, moreover, was the first to unravel 
the physical structure of great moun- 
tainous districts, such as North Wales, 
and Cumberland, and Westmoreland. 
Under such an instructor, Mr. Mur- 
chison rapidly became a first-rate ob- 
server and field geologist. He gave 
up fox-hunting, as he had previously 
given up soldiering, and devoted him- 
self, heart and soul, warm and earnest 


as they both are, to the science of 


geology. 

It is true, he had many advantages 
both personal and adventitious. He 
had the gift of independent fortune, 
enabling him to command his own 
time, and to be unrestricted in his 
means of travelling and conveyance ; 
and the gift of that station in life which 
entitled him to easy admittance on 
equal terms into all ranks of society ; 
while his personal qualities were such 
as to gain him active and enthusiastic 


friends and assistants among many of 


those most competent to give him help, 
and to forward and complete bis work. 
All these, however, would have been 
of little avail without his own industry 
and resolution, which enabled him to 
devote years of toil and of patient and 
sagacious observation to traversing the 
whole district in every part and in 
every direction, noting its order where 
order prevailed, and disentangling its 
perplexity where that order was broken 
or disturbed. The result was a large 
and handsomely-illustrated quarto vo. 
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lume, with another of plates, and a large 
coloured map, published in the year 
1839, under the title of the ‘¢ Silurian 
System.” 

This work has ever since been the 
text-book of geologists, for their in- 
vestigation of the parts of geology of 
which it treats; and the classification 
and nomenclature used in it have been 
extended to all parts of the world. Sir 
R. Murchison has himself, in conjunc- 
tion with Count Kayserling and M. 
Edouard de Verneuil, brought out an- 
other large work, descriptive of the 
Silurian and associated rocks of Russia 
and the Ural mountains;—and many 
observers and describers have publish- 
ed books, memoirs, and papers, de- 
scriptive of the same rocks in almost all 
regions of the globe. Seeing, then, 
that his work had thus become estab- 
lished, and generally adopted and 
used, Sir R. Murchison has determined, 
very wisely, to give us ‘a condensed 
and, as far as practical, a popular view 
of the oldest sedimentary rocks, and 
of their chief organic remains; and 
thus to throw, into one moderate- sized 
volume, the essence of his large works, 
as sustained by the publications of 
many other authors,” and to make this 
small work, now published under the 
title of **Siluria,” a * vade mecum for 
geologists.” 

The second title of the work—** Tho 
History of the Oldest Known Rocks 
containing Organic Remains "is one 
which will claim a few preliminary 
observations from us. From the time 
of Werner and Hutton down to the 
present moment, there have been two 
fundamental theoretical notions in the 
science of geology, opposed to each 
other, and always tending, in some 
form or other, to divide geologists into 
two sects, taking now one designation 
and now another, but each being based 
on, or springing out of, its own pre- 
conceived idea. 

The one notion maintains not only 
the fixedness and the unalterableness 
of the laws of nature, but that their 
intensity of action has remained un- 
changed from the earliest period of 
which we can find any geological record 
or evidence, down to the present day. 
‘This notion sees ** no traces of a be- 
ginning, and no prospect of an end,” 
in the geological structure of the 
earth, or in the history that can be 
deduced from the study of that struc. 
ture. It sees, indeed, the record of a 
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constant succession of changes, both in 
the living and in the inorganic world, 
but refuses to believe that these changes 
were ever more rapid in their succes- 
sion, or ever greater in amount in equal 
periods of time, in one part of the 
earth's geological history than in an- 
other—in the past than at the present 
day. 

The supporters of the other notion, 
on the contrary, believe that they can 
point to a period when the earth was 
in avery different state from what it is 
now — perhaps to a time when it was 
gaseous, perhaps to another when it 
was a molten mass; but at all events, 
and to a certainty, to a time when the 
inorganic forces at work in modifying 
the crust of the globe, acted with far 
greater power and energy, and much 
more rapidly, than at present; when 
the abrading action of water was 
more strong and swift, and the dis- 
turbing action of heat more intense 
and widely-spread than they are now; 
and also when life, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable, had not yet begun 
to exist upon the globe. ‘They believe 
that no living being existed at the time 
when the “ oldest known rocks” were 
deposited ; that vegetables and animals 
then came into existence of a low order, 
and in small numbers — small both in 
the variety of kinds, and in the num- 
bers of each kind; and that from that 
early time, which they consider as 
the dawn of organic existence, races 
of animals and plants have gradually 
increased in variety, in numbers, and 
in complexity and perfection of struc- 
ture, up to the present epoch. 

They believe that we have in the 
geological structure of the globe dis- 
tinct evidence of a beginning, both in 
the organic and the inorganic world. 

As the most eminent of the support- 
ers of the first-named notion, we may 

lace Sir C. Lyell. Sir R. Murchison 
is one of the, perhaps, more numerous 
body who cling to the latter idea. 

The latter idea has always had in its 
favour the preponderance of observed 
facts, so far as the organic world was 
concerned, and also the most obvious 
explanation of the facts of the inorganic 
world. The highest class of fossil ani- 
mals are found in the newest rocks, 
and the oldest rocks are, for the most 
part, those which are most unlike any 
we can observe now in process of for- 
mation. 

This balance of evidence in its fa- 


vour, however, has been constantly 
undergoing the process of diminution, 
bit by bit, by the action of fresh dis- 
coveries. Almost every year brought 
to light some new fossils from the older 
rocks, leading us to look forward to 
still further and larger discoveries, and 
inducing in many men’s minds a sus- 
picion or expectation, that, could the 
contents of these rocks be thoroughly 
known, many varieties of organic life 
might be found in them which had hi- 
therto been believed to have been ex- 
clusively characteristic of the upper 
rocks. 

Similarly, as to the rocks them- 
selves, the difference between them 
was explained to have arisen, not 
from any difference in their original 
constitution, or in the causes con- 
cerned in producing them, but from 
their having been altered from their 
original condition by causes which 
were equally efficacious in changing 
the character of the newest rocks that 
happened to be exposed to their in- 
fluence. Any argument, indeed, to 
be derived from the different lithologi- 
cal character of the older rocks, when 
compared with the newer, has been 
long given up as unfounded, and by 
no one more completely than the au- 
thor of Siluria; so far, at all events, 
as the Silurian rocks are concerned. 

The argument as to the traces of a 
beginning, derived from the consider- 
ation of organic existence, however, 
still remains; and we must here re- 
mark, that ifthe observed facts prepon- 
derated on the one side, all ** a priori” 
argument was in favour of the other. 
What possible reason could there be, 
it might be asked, for a small crusta- 
cean animal called a trilobite, not es- 
sentially different from some of our 
living crabs, shrimps, sea-lice, &c., 
and a small bivalve shell called a lin- 
gula, the congeners of which are rooted 
in the mud of our present seas; or a 
polype, allied to as ‘a-pen, and called 
a graptolite, or a zoophyte, like Old- 
hamia (whether it be a Bryozoon or a 
Sertularian)—what possible reason can 
there be assigned for these being the 
first animals created on the globe. 

They are neither top, bottom, nor 
middle of the great series of animal 
existences. As detached members to 
complete and fill up the gaps in a great 
cycle of life, they may be necessary 
beings, but as comprising a whole crea- 
tion, or even the major part of one, the 
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notion seems almost an insult to the 
human understanding. No amount of 
negative evidence could ever force such 
& supposition on our minds, at all 
events. We must indeed confess that up 
to the present year we have always felt 
strongly inclined to lean towards the 
idea which utterly denied any geolo- 
gical evidence of a beginning, and to 
be imbued with the notion, that with 
the single exception of man* the world 
and all that was therein had existed 
pretty much as we now see it from the 
pre-Silurian times to the present day. 
Of course we mean to speak generally ; 
we think only of classes or orders of 
organic beings, not of genera or spe- 
cies ; we speak only of continents and 
and islands, seas, lakes, and rivers, 
tides, and currents, without at all 
supposing them to have been in the 
same places, or in the same forms as 
any of those now existing. 

We have, however, this year had 
our former notions (we cannot call 
them by so strong a term as opinion 
or belief) as to the geological history 
of organised beings, much shaken by 
reading the anniversary address of 
Professor Edward Forbes, delivered 
last February from the Chair of the 
Geological Society of London. In 
that address he throws out quite a new 
idea, an idea which may hereafter work 
several great changes in geological 
classification — one of these changes 
being, that it seems to involve the sup- 
position of a beginning for animal life 
within known geological epochs, or at 
all events within such as we may rea- 
sonably expect to become acquainted 
within future. It is an idea that can 
only be explained and illustrated in 
technical terms, and we will not, there- 
fore, puzzle our readers with it any 
more than to say, that it divides all 
geological time into two great epochs, 
each characterised by certain great 
features in the organic life contempo- 
rary with it. The animal life on the 
globe, therefore, is not an endless 
chain, or a chain the two ends of 
which cannot be traced; it is rather 
to be represented as two definite spaces, 
having a common boundary where 


they overlap; but inasmuch as they 
have each a boundary in one direction, 
they must almost necessarily have one 
in the other also. 

With this idea in our heads, it ap- 
pears to us that Sir R, Murchison’s 
assumption of his lower Silurian forms 
being really the earliest created forms 
of animal life upon the globe, becomes 
much more nearly an a@ priori possibi- 
lity than before, however much subse- 
quent discoveries may upset it as re- 
gards those particular rocks, and these 
particular organic remains. 

We allude more pointedly to this as- 
sumption of Sir Roderick’s, because 
he appears to us to consider it so com- 
pletely established, as not only to look 
on his lower Silurian fossils as the 
lowest or oldest known, but to think it 
impossible that any can hereafter be 
found below them. This is shown by 
his not only denying that his lower 
Silurian rocks are Cambrian, but re- 
pudiating the term Cambrian altoge- 
ther, and calling everything below his 
dearly-beloved Silurians, as ‘* bottom- 
rock,” the bottom-rock of the Silu- 
rian, that is tosay. Now this appears 
to us to be quite unwarranted ; or, at 
least, to be pushing mere negative 
evidence to an unwarrantable extent. 
We will not attempt here to enter into 
the controversy between Cambrian and 
Silurian. It is a contest, after all, ra- 
ther about names than things, and one, 
accordingly, that can never be settled 
to the entire satisfaction of the dispu- 
tants, while posterity will settle it by 
forgetting all about it. We will con- 
fine ourselves here to saying that, in 
our opinion, the best way of treating 
the question, and the one most likely 
to prevail, is that adopted by the Geo- 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom 
under Sir Henry de la Beche. This 
method is to take the terms Cambrian 
and Silurian in their original meaning, 
the meaning first given them by their 
inventors, namely, to call all ce cha- 
racterised by the fossils figured and 
described in the ‘Silurian system” 
(and those that might hereafter be 
found associated with them), “ Silu- 
rian rocks ;” and to give to the next 


* Neither should we be inclined to quarrel with any one who chose to date back the ex- 
istence of man himself to a period far anterior to that of the commonly-received chronology, 
We believe that the vast antiquity of the human race, counted in generations of men, is not 
at all inconsistent with the proper interpretation of sacred history, while it makes much more 
easily intelligible all that we know, and still more, all that we do not know, of profane. 
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group or formation below those rocks, 
whatever it might be, and whether it 
contained fossils or not, the term 
‘Cambrian rocks.” To refuse the 
term ‘‘ Cambrian” any existence at all 
because these lower rocks are un- 
fossiliferous, is no more right than it 
would have been to have left the Old 
red sandstone without a name, had it 
been altogether as destitute of fossils as 
it is over a great part of its extent. 

Having thus briefly discussed two 
preliminary subjects that required ex- 
amination, we can now devote our at- 
tention more particularly to the work 
before us. The plan of it is as fol- 
lows :— 

After an introduction, giving a little 
history of his geological researches, 
and explaining the design of his present 
work, Sir Roderick gives a chapter de- 
scriptive of the lowest sedimentary 
rocks, and the base of the Silurian 
system. He then describes, in four 
chapters, the whole Silurian series from 
below upwards, as it is seen in its 
most typical form, and in the best de- 
veloped districts. 

The next chapter is descriptive of 
the British Silurian districts outside of 
the typical ones, and after that follows 
two chapters descriptive of the organic 
remains of the Lower and Upper Silu- 
rian rocks. He then devotes a chapter 
each to the Devonian, Carboniferous, 
and Permian rocks of Britain; and 
then, in four chapters, describes briefly 
these formations as they are found in 
Scandinavia, Russia, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and other parts of Europe, and 
also in America, and other parts of 
the world. We then have a chapter 
on the formation and distribution of 
gold, which leads us to the concluding 
one giving a resumé of the entire sub- 
ject discussed. 

In his second chapter, Sir Roderick 
briefly alludes to the very remarkable 
fact, which Professor Ramsay was the 
first to call attention to, namely, that 
in the lowest or oldest known sedi- 
mentary rocks of North Wales are 
conglomerates, the embedded pieces of 
which are fragments of slates and grits, 
exactly such as are found in that for- 
mation itself. Before the time, then, 
when these oldest known rocks were 
being formed, there must have existed 
other sedimentary rocks similar tothem, 
which have been either destroyed and 
removed, covered up entirely from 
sight, or so altered and metamorphosed 
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as to be no longer recognisable. It ap- 
pears to us that this fact goes some 
considerable way in diminution of the 
opinion entertained by Sir Roderick, 
that certain crystalline rocks were 
‘¢ formed at a period when the heat of 
the surface of the earth was antago- 
nistic to the existence of living beings.” 
We by no means intend to deny the 
possibility, or even the probability, of 
there having been such a period, but 
only to assert the improbability of 
any given mass of crystalline rock 
having been produced at that time. 
The fact alluded to enlarges our no- 
tions of the action of denudation, or of 
metamorphism, or both ; for, finding it 
probable that large masses of sedi- 
mentary rock have been entirely re- 
moved, or entirely converted into semi- 
crystalline or wholly-crystalline rocks, 
we see the possibility of any given 
mass—of granite, for instance—instead 
of being part of the primeval cooled 
crust of the globe, being part of an 
intrusive mass that had been thrust 
into the rocks that have been removed, 
or even having been part of those very 
sedimentary rocks themselves that had 
been re-absorbed, as it were, into the 
intensely-heated mass of the interior 
of the globe. 

Sir Roderick likewise describes in 
the same chapter the equally note- 
worthy fact of the unchanged condi. 
tion of some of the rocks of very ancient 
date. ‘* Startling,” as he says, “ as it 
may seem to young geologists, the hil- 
locks of slightly coherent mud, marl, 
and sand, near St. Petersburg, are 
truly of the same age as some of the 
hard slaty mountains of North Wales.” 
This is a fact well worthy of the recol- 
lection of all young geologists, as it has 
more than once occurred to ourselves 
to meet men who were firmly con- 
vinced that all Silurian rock must be 
“blue slate.” It may, indeed, sur- 
prise a beginner in the science when 
he is told, that the age or the relative 
super-position of great mountainous 
masses, in all their sinuous folds and 
flexures, may be more certainly ascer. 
tained by a little obscure-looking fossil 
than by any accumulation of lithological 
characters. There is a small fossil 
found in the Silurian rocks called a 
graptolite; it looks, in the black 
earthy slates in which it is usually seen 
in Britain, like the pattern, stained in 
pale grey, of a little saw, two or three 
inches long and about the tenth of an 












































































































































































































































































































































inch in width. It is believed to have 
been a small polype, like a sea-pen, 
that inhabited the muddy bottom of 
deep seas. Wherever a man finds one 
of these little fossils embedded in the 
rock, he may be absolutely certain that 
that rock is of Silurian age. But still 
more than that, the whole Silurian 
series has a thickness of several thou- 
sand feet divided into two principal 
groups, each of which groups is charac- 
terised by having particular varicties 
of graptolites peculiar to it; so that a 
man, when he finds one of them, may 
know in which part of the Silurian se- 
ries he is. If, for instance, he finds 
one like a saw, with teeth on both sides 
of it, he may know he is certainly in 
the Lower Silurian. 

That rocks of vastly different ages 
may often strictly resemble each other 
in every character except their fossils, 
is scen from the following instance 
mentioned by Sir Roderick in a subse- 
quent chapter, when speaking of a 
portion of the uppermost member of 
the Silurian system, the Upper Ludlow 
rock :— 


“T have elsewhere compared this member 
of the Upper Ludlow with the Macigno of 
Italy, and particularly with those dark 
greyish portions of it which occur between 
Perugia and Florence. This close lithological 
resemblance of so old a rock to so young a 
deposit (for the Italian macigno is no older 
than the London clay), is cited to show how 
similar sandy, muddy, and calcareous mate- 
rials, collected at the bottom of a sea, often 
necessarily resemble each other when formed 
into stone, though originally deposited at 
such very widely separated periods. In 
this comparison it is also to be especially 
noted, that the ‘macigno,’ a young Italian 
rock, is infinitely more hard, compact, and 
durable, than the ancient stone of Ludlow.” 


These general facts are of a kind 
that the amateur, and even the gene- 
ral reader, can take an interest in. It 
would, however, be of little use for us 
to follow Sir Roderick in his minute 
and technical description of the sub- 
division of the Silurian rocks, as they 
are exhibited in different localities, 
All this part of his work is of world- 
wide reputation among geologists, and 
is so entirely established as a main part 
of the science of geology, as to make 
our praise needless, and any cavilling 
impossible. It is a kind of detail of 
description, however, which is useful 
only for reference in the field, and can- 
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not be made interesting to those who 
are not acquainted with the country 
which is spoken of, 

Unfortunately, too, for the general 
reader, Sir Roderick is too intent on 
the matter of what he has to say, 
to take much pains with mere man- 
ner, whence results a dry and ra- 
ther uninteresting style, rarely relieved 
by any graphic or forcible word-paint- 
ing. His carelessness in some few 
instances has consequences even worse 
than this, because his sentences some- 
times express his meaning but ‘in- 
different well.” Take the following 
case :— 


“Though it is not compatible with the 
nature of this work to expatiate upon the 
structure in rocks called slaty cleavage, I 
may state that it is a crystalline determina- 
tion and arrangement of the fine particles of 
mud of which the rocks were originally 
composed, into a countless number of thin 
plates, precisely parallel to each other, and 
which usually cutting across the original 
lines of deposit, indicate (when observable) 
the true bedding or stratification.” 


The latter part of this sentence con- 
veys a meaning so exactly opposite to 
what was intended, that we should 
have suspected a misprint, had it not 
been for the large list of errata, and 
the very long time that the work has 
been announced, and the consequent 
opportunity afforded for correction. 
The sentence ought to run ‘ precisely 
parallel to each other, and usually 
cutting across the original lines of de- 
posit, which indicate (when observable) 
the true bedding or stratification.” 

These slips of the pen are only note- 
worthy, as indicating the little atten- 
tion that has been paid to elegance of 
style, or to rendering that matter at- 
tractive by force of language, which 
has no inherent fascination for the ge- 
neral reader. 

One portion of the subject there is, 
however, which it is easy to make in- 
telligible, and which, the more it is 
considered, becomes the more surpris- 
ing and interesting, and that is, the 
occasional vast thickness of the Silu- 
rian rocks, 

‘The whole of the sedimentary por- 
tion of these rocks had been aeccumu- 
lated by the slow and tranquil deposi- 
tion of earthy sediment at the bottom 
of the sea. ‘Thin film after film, layer 
after layer, and bed after bed, of mud, 
and sand, and clay, have been from 
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time to time dropped upon the sea- 
bottom, not continuously, but at inter- 
vals—not universally, but in patches, 
until the total thickness of such depo- 
sitions has amounted even to miles. 
In some districts great sheets of igneous 
matter have been poured forth among 
these aqueous accumulations; flows of 
molten lava, or piles of dust, ashes, 
and scoriz, have been ejected into the 
air and fallen into the water, and thus 
given an occasional stimulus to the 
rate and the amount of deposition, 
On the other hand, long intervals 
probably occurred, during which no- 
thing was deposited, and some periods 
in which prior accumulations were par- 
tially destroyed. 

On this subject Sir Roderick says: — 


“ We have, as yet, no means of accurately 
estimating the thickness of the older deposits 
of Scotland and Ireland, which have been 
treated of in this chapter; but I find, on 
consulting with Professor James Nichol, that 
the Scottish section given at p. 152, can 
hardly represent less than 50,000 feet, al- 
though we have no indication that the bot- 
tom of the sedimentary series is reached, nor 
have we anything like a completion of the 
upper Silurian rocks. With the extension 
of the geological survey to Ireland (a benefit 
which it is hoped Scotland may also soon 
enjoy) we may, ere long, be furnished with 
the requisite data respecting the sister isle. 

“In the meantime, reverting to the typi- 
cal region of Wales and the adjacent Eng- 
lish counties, as described in the earlier pages 
to chapter five, inclusive, we can appeal to 
the admeasurements of the Government sur- 
veyors. In Shropshire, the Longmynd or 
unfossiliferous bottom rocks (the Cambrian 
of the survey) are said to have the thickness 
of 26,000 feet, or about three times that of 
the same strata in North Wales; whilst my 
original Lower Silurian strata of Shropshire, 
to the west of the Longmynd, exhibit a width 
of 14,000. On the other hand, in the region 
between the Menai Straits and the Berwyn 
mountains, where the bottom rocks are so much 
less copious than in Shropshire, the fossilife- 
rous Lower Silurian, from the base of the lin- 
gula flags to the top of the Llandeilo or Bala 
formation (including the stratified igneous 
rocks), swells out to about 19,000 feet ; and 
the Caradoc sandstone, on the borders of 
Radnor and Montgomery, has a thickness of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. Taking the great- 
est dimensions, we are, therefore, presented 
with the prodigious measurement of about 
50,000 feet of sedimentary strata, in the 
lower half of which no fossils have been 
found ; the upper part, as above described, 
bearing a group of fossils, to which allusion 
has already been made, and whose chief cha- 
racters will be specially considered in the 
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sequel. Although of such vast volume in 
parts of the region described, it must be ob- 
served that the Lower Silurian rocks of other 
tracts, though precisely of the same age—as 
proved by their imbedded organic remains — 
are often comparatively of very small dimen- 
sions. Though more replete with fossils than 
the inferior group, the Upper Silurian rocks 
attain nowhere a greater thickness than from 
5,000 to 6,000 feet, the Ludlow rocks being, 
for the most part, more developed than the 
Wenlock formation. In this way the whole 
of the fossiliferous Silurians of England and 
Wales, measured from the lingula beds to 
the Ludlow rocks, inclusive, have the enor- 
mous maximum dimensions of about 30,000 
feet ; and if we add the conformable underly- 
ing sedementary masses of pretty similar mi- 
neral aspects, but in which no fossils have been 
found, we have before us a pile of subaqueous 
deposits, reaching to the stupendous thickness 
of 56,000 feet, or upwards of ten miles.” 


How vast a period of time are we 
compelled to assign to the production 
of such an enormous accumulation of 
earthy matter by any conceivable ac- 
tion of watery deposition. 

Whatever modifications the progress 
of discovery may introduce, it is no 
small honour for one man to have been 
the first to introduce order, and a sys- 
tematic classification, into so large a 
portion of the external crust of the 
globe. It is an achievement which will 
for ever identify the name of Murchi- 
son with the history of the science of 
geology, and render his name coeval 
with the science itself. It would hardly 
be right that we should omit all notice 
of this classification from an article pro- 
fessing to give an account of the Silurian 
system. We will, therefore, briefly de- 
scribe it as follows. 

The Silurian system of rocks is one 
which lies next below that which used 
to be looked on as the base or begin- 
ning of order in the geological world— 
the Old red sandstone. It is charac. 
terised by a great assemblage of pecu- 
liar fossils, by far the larger portion of 
which are found in no other rocks. 
These are distributed in such a way 
as that some are found only in the 
upper, some only in the lower, and 
some in the central portions of the sys- 
tem — so disposed that, while there is 
often a complete local separation be- 
tween the several assemblages, there 
is a sufficient general blending to 
link the parts together into a whole. 
The entire series of beds of rock is, 
first of all, divided into two great parts, 
Upper and Lower Silurian. Each of 
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these is likewise divided into two 
groups of beds, which receive their de- 
signations from the places where they 
are best developed or may be best seen. 
We thus get— 


UPPER SILURIAN. 


1. The Ludlow rocks. 
2. The Wenlock rocks. 


LOWER SILURIAN, 


8. The Caradoc sandstone. 
4. The Llandeilo and Bala rocks. 


The subdivision is still further car- 
ried out in particular districts, so that 
each of the four groups may be subdi- 
vided into two or more sub-groups. It 
is now believed that there are about 
100 species of fossils common to the 
Upper and Lower Silurian — a fact on 
which Sir Roderick greatly depends, 
as supporting the unity of the whole as 
one system. 

We have, however, seen quite 
enough of the uncertainty and liability 
to change in the specific determina- 
tions of one paleontologist when these 
species come into the hands of another, 
not to give our faith too implicitly on 
any man’s determinations; and we 
cannot avoid remembering that Pro- 
fessors Sedgwick and M‘Coy give the 
number of common fossils at a far 
smaller amount in their work entitled, 
*¢The Paleozoic Fossils of the Cam- 
bridge Museum.” Still there is a suf- 
ficient common resemblance among the 
whole to give them a distinct and pe- 
culiar ‘ facies,” so that any one fami- 
liar with Silurian fossils would recog- 
nise an assemblage of them even though 
the precise species were unknown to 
him. It is this peculiar * facies” which 
has enabled observers to recognise Si- 
lurian rocks over so large a portion of 
the earth’s surface; and it has been 
found that over the two continents of 
Europe and North America, however 
the smaller subdivisions may vary, may 
disappear, or become more numerous, 
there always remains the possibility of 
dividing the rocks into two great 
portions, Upper and Lower Silurian. 
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The American geologists, indeed, have 
made their subdivisions very numerous 
—their Lower Siluriancontaining three, 
and their Upper four principal divi- 
sions, each consisting of several subor- 
dinate ones, sets of beds named from 
the places* where they are best seen. 

In both countries the general con- 
dition of the Silurian rocks is the same. 
In Europe they dip to the east from 
the flanks of the Welsh and Scottish 
hills, under the eastern part of Eng- 
land—are brought up by strong undu- 
lations to the surface, from beneath 
their covering of newer rocks, in va- 
rious parts of France, Germany, and 
Belgium, and on the borders of Scan- 
dinavia ; and then rise slowly out into 
the great steppes of Russia, where 
they spread in vast horizontal sheets, 
till they again become crumpled up, 
broken, contorted, and metamorphosed 
on the flanks of the Ural mountains. 

In North America, after having 
suffered flexure, fracture, and contor- 
tion throughout the Apellachian moun- 
tains, they subside gently to the west- 
ward, into the great plain between 
these mountains and the Mississipi, 
and forming the floor of all that great 
region, sometimes covered by wide 
expanses of carboniferous rocks; some- 
times rising gradually to the surface, 
both in the interior of the States and 
on the borders of Canada. 

In both continents these rocks sup. 
port others called Devonian, of which 
the Old red sandstone is one modifi. 
cation; and these again are covered 
by another great rock formation, 
called the Carboniferous, from its 
upper portion containing those great 
beds of fossil fuel, known to us as 
coal. One good, practical result of this 
generalisation is this, that wherever 
Devonian and Silurian rocks form the 
surface of the earth, there all digging 
and mining operations in search of 
coal are utterly useless. And yet, in 
spite of this well-known fact, a fact as 
well known to every tyro in geology 
as the verb ‘* rurrw ” to a well-flogged 
school-boy, men can be found, and 
men with money in their pockets and 
brains in their heads, who are yet fools 


* These places being, as usual in America, named haphazard, give a peculiarly odd and 


bizarre appearance to a scientific classification. 


Indian words—such as Niagara, Onondago 


and Oriskanny, being mingled up with Latin—such as Utica, and Marcellus, and Tully, and 
modern names of widely-separated places — such as Potsdam, Hamilton, Ludlowville, and 


Moscow. 
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enough to listen to the advice of 
‘* practical ” men (shallow-pated as 
that class of men always are), and to 
throw away their money and their 
time in search of coal in the Silurian 
rocks, on the strength of some bed of 
black shale, or other equally flattering 
and equally worthless ‘ indication.” 

Examples of this folly are mentioned 
in one or two places by Sir Roderick 
Murchison. When, we wonder, will 
it be considered a necessary part of a 
gentleman’s education to be taught 
some little of the nature of the things 
that every day surround him? When 
shall our young men be allowed and 
required to open their eyes, and to 
have their powers of observation 
strengthened, and sharpened, and 
brought into play, and thus be enabled 
to form a correct and independent judg- 
ment for themselves on such simple 
matters as these, instead of being left, 
as they are now, in most of the prac- 
tical affairs of life, the prey of every 
ignorant quack, and the dupes of every 
shallow pretender ? 

We teach our youth the literature 
of Greece and Rome. What did the 
Greeks and Romans teach their youth ? 
Were they not instructed in the na- 
ture of things, as well as the use of 
words? Were they not educated in 
all the science that was known in their 
time ? — and should we not do a little 
more wisely in following their example, 
instead of cramping ourselves down to 
the study of their languages ? 

To return, however, to our author. 
His chapters descriptive of the spread 
of this great Silurian formation in the 
countries just spoken of, and its rela- 
tions to the superjacent rocks, and 
the relative mineral contents of each, 
are most valuable. They are valuable, 
both from their practical results and 
from the data they afford for scientific 
speculation. One thing is especially 
remarkable as regards the fossil con- 
tents of the rocks—that, whether we 
examine those of Silurian age, or of 
the subsequent Devonian and carboni- 
ferous periods, we always find, along 
with a general resemblance, and a 
certain amount of identity, a local 
variation in the types of the organic 
forms, as we trace the beds eastward 
into Russia on the one hand, or west- 
wards through North America on the 
other. A few certain fossils, generally 
those most abundant and most charac- 
teristic of our own strata here at home, 


are found, and are, perhaps, almost 
equally abundant and characteristic, 
both in Russia and America; while 
many others, abundant in Western 
Europe, are found only rarely, or not 
at all, in the other localities, their places 
being occupied by allied species and 
genera, which are rare or wanting 
with us. This shows us, that the 
great laws which regulated the distri- 
bution of animal life, even in those 
very early geological periods, were the 
same laws which govern the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals at the 
present day. ‘There seems never to 
have been a time when the whole 
earth was everywhere inhabited by the 
same species of living beings. There 
is a sufficient resemblance and aftinity 
in the forms to enable us to refer 
each assemblage to its proper epoch, 
and to recognise the fossils as belong- 
ing to the Silurian, the Carboniferous, 
the Volitic, or Cretoseous periods ; 
while at the same time there is a 
specific diversity which enables us to 
see that the fossils of each period vary 
in species, according to the country in 
which they are found. We may reason 
from this fact directly to the conclusion 
that, from the earliest times of which 
we have any record, there has been a 
diversity in climate, a variety in the 
physical geography of the earth, such 
as we find around us at the present 
day. 

If we were to take the existing fau- 
na of our globe, and reduce them to 
the state in which we find the relics of 
the past, the vertebrata to fragments 
of skeletons, the mollusca articulata 
and radiata to colourless forms, to 
impressions, or casts, we never could 
have said, @ priori, which were inha- 
bitants of the tropics, and which of 
the arctic or temperate zones. Simi- 
larly, then, of the ancient fauna, more 
especially as regards those species of 
which we have no very close living 
analogues, no man can tell how great 
was the diversity of climate adapted 
to the habits of the different species. 
Had there been no geographical dis- 
tribution at all in the species of any 
era, then, indeed, we might have 
reasonably concluded there was no 
diversity of climate; but when we do 
find this distribution, we cannot argue 
from the small amount of the variation 
in the species, that the difference in 
the climate was equally slight. It may 
just as well have been as great as we 
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now find prevailing over the globe. 
No naturalist could have told from the 
skeleton of the mammoth that it was 
an elephant, adapted to live in a cold 
climate ; it was only from the remark- 
able accident that preserved its skin, 
and from finding that skin covered 
with short wool under long hair, that 
this conclusion was arrived at. 

This probability of a varied physical 
surface, and a variety of temperature, 
and all the other causes which go to 
make up what we call climate, in the 
most ancient period of the earth's his- 
tory, the records of which have come 
down to us, is much more in harmony 
with the ideas of those geologists who 
hold by the absence of any signs of a 
beginning to that history, than of 
those who take the first chapters pre- 
served to us as the first that were ever 
written. Like Dr. Buckland’s cele- 
brated argument from the eyes of tri. 
lobites to the nature of light, it points 
to an identity in all the physical cir- 
cumstances of the globe, from pre- 
Silurian periods down to the present 
day. 

These are views combated by Sir 
Roderick in his concluding chapter, 
but they are such as naturally occurred 
to us on reading his former ones, and 
we leave them therefore as they were 
written. 

The chapter on ‘the original for- 
mation of gold,” &c., is not one, at 
first sight, appertaining strictly to the 
subject of Siluria. it is, however, 
linked on to it, by the fact of gold 
being usually found in connexion with 
either the true Silurian rocks, or those 
still older ones which Sir Roderick 
includes under that term. This is a 
subject on which we have already 
treated to some extent formerly; we 
shall therefore confine ourselves here 
to stating, as briefly as possible, the 
known facts as to the occurrence of 
gold :— 

lst. ** While all the stratified forma- 
tions are composed either of crystalline 
and paleozoic rocks, or of secondary 
and tertiary deposits, gold has never 
been found in any appreciable quantity 
in either of the two last-mentioned 
classes of strata.” 

2ndly. Gold is almost universally 
distributed over the earth, wherever 
crystalline and palwozoic rocks have 
been found. In old times the Tagus 
and Pactolus had their golden sands ; 
Spain and Portugal on the one hand, 
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and Phrygia on the other, together 
with Thrace, were the California and 
Australia of the Greeks and Romans. 
The latter even worked certain tracts 
in Britain. We do not know the ex- 
act situation of Ophir, but it was not 
improbably in Malaya or Sumatra, 
where, as in Borneo, gold is still found 
in the neighbourhood of granitic rocks. 

In the middle ages, Bohemia, and 
subsequently central America, were 
the great treasuries of gold. Lately 
the Ural mountains were so, till the 
auriferous tracts of California and 
Australia were brought to light. In 
all cases, however, whether in the an- 
cient gold-bearing localities that are 
known to us, or those of the present 
day, whether in the scantily-furnished 
spots of Gogofau and Dol-y-frwynog 
in Wales, of Poltimore in Devon, the 
Lead hills in Scotland, or Crochan- 
Kinshela in Wicklow, or in the more 
richly endowed districts of more dis- 
tant lands, the same general pheno- 
mena, called by Sir R. Murchison 
**constants,” are to be found. ‘There 
are always Silurian, or rocks of nearly 
the same age, and these are always 
more or less penetrated by eruptive 
and intrusive igneous rocks, which 
have more or less altered and * mine- 
ralised” the sedimentary rocks. 

Srd. Gold has been found lately by 
the labours of Dr. Perey and others, 
in minute quantities in almost all lead 
ores, and in almost all specimens of 
iron pyrites, and very frequently in 
copper and silver ores. This leads to 
the suspicion of its almost universal 
distribution in minute and inappreci- 
able quantity, throughout the rocks 
where such ores are found. 

4th. When found in large quantity, 
it is almost invariably found either in 
quartz veins, or in fragments in the 
immediate neighbourhood of such 
veins, and along with their fragments, 
showing that even in this case it came 
out of such veins. 

5th. “Sometimes, however, gold is 
also observed to be diffused through 
the body of rocks, whether of igneous 
or of aqueous origin,” 

6th. The “drift,” or * superficial 
accumulations” — gravel, sand, and 
clay, in the neighbourhood of aurife- 
rous rocks, are much richer in gold 
than the rocks themselves. 

This fact, however, requires a little 
examination, because there may be a 
possible error in the use of terms. One 
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mass of earthy matter might be much 
richer in gold than another, and yet be 
far less profitable to work, because the 
extraction of the metal from the richer 
mass might be much more diflicult, 
and, therefore, much more expensive 
than from the poorer. It is obvious, 
that it is much easier to remove and 
wash a quantity of sand, gravel, and 
clay, than it would be to quarry out, 
crush, and wash an equal bulk of the 
hard and solid rock. It is also much 
easier to follow out, dig, and extract 
the richest beds, or portions of a mass 
of gravel, &c., than it would be to 
follow out, and mine, and extract a 
quartz vein in the solid rock. The 
bed lies horizontally, never at any 
great depth, and may be got either as 
‘‘ open work,” by removing the cover- 
ing, or by pits or galleries. The quartz 
vein is more or less perpendicular, soon 
reaches a considerable depth, and re- 
quires much more skill and more ex- 
ensive machinery to work. 

Still, making allowance for all these 
circumstances, it is probable that the 
fact remains as a fact, that, bulk for 
bulk, the “drift” of the rock is richer 
than the rock itself. Even, then, it 
does not necessarily follow, that the 
portion of the rock removed to form 
the drift was richer in gold than the 
part that remains near the surface. 
This “ fact ” would result simply from 
the action of denudation and removal 
of earthy matter having been far 
greater than at first sight appears. 
Vast quantities of earthy matter have 
been broken off, ground down, and 
utterly swept away, the gold from 
every portion having, from its superior 
gravity, remained behind, to enrich, 
beyond its due proportion, the remnant 
of the drift that was left. 

7th. Itis generally believed that the 
upper part of an auriferous vein is the 
richest. This, however, we are not 
inclined yet to receive as an established 
fact. We have just seen that the com- 
parative richness of the drift does not 
necessarily prove it; and, as the result 
of mining operations, we should be 
glad of more precise information, as to 
how far the increased expense of work- 
ing the vein as it descended had had an 
influence in giving rise to the idea. 

8th. The period at which the gold 
was imparted, either to the rocks or to 
their quartzose veins, in its present 
abundance. This Sir R. Murchison 
believes to have been a very modern 
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geological period, in the Ural moun. 
tains at all events ; founding his suppo- 
sition chiefly on the older gravels of 
the neighbourhood, the conglomerates 
of the Permian and other rocks, not 
containing any gold. Giving full 
weight to that argument in that par- 
ticular locality, it yet remains to be 
confirmed by observations in other 
regions, before it can be stated asa 
general fact in the history of gold. 

9th. The exact method of the pro- 
duction of gold, that is, of its being 
located where we now find it in its 
present quantity, either in auriferous 
rock or in the quartz veins traversing 
rock. This is a matter of which we 
really know so very little, that the less 
we say about it the better. 

In the concluding chapter of the 
work, Sir Roderick not only sums up 
the result of his descriptions of fact, 
but expounds and defends the theore- 
tical philosophy which he derives from 
them. We will allow him to state some 
of these results in his own words :— 


** Reverting to the main object of this 
work—the history of the primeval rocks— 
let us now see what inferences may be drawn 
from data established by the researches of 
the geologist. Passing rapidly over the 
earliest stages of the planet, which are ne- 
cessarily involved in obscurity, our sketch 
of ancient nature began with the first at- 
tainable evidences of the formation of sedi- 
ments, composed of mud, sand, and pebbles. 
It was shown that the lowest accessible of 
these deposits, though of enormous dimen- 
sions, and occasionally less altered than stra- 
ta formed after them, are almost entirely 
azoic, or void of traces of inhabitants of the 
seas in which they were accumulated. One 
solitary genus of zoophytes has been alone 
detected in such bottom rocks, the heat of 
the surface during those earlier periods hay- 
ing been, it is supposed, adverse to life. 

“Proofs were then adduced to demon- 
strate that, in the next formations, scarcely 
differing at all in mineral character from 
those which preceded them, observers in 
various regions have detected clear and un- 
mistakable signs of a contemporaneous ap- 
pearance of animal life, as shown by the 
presence of a few genera of crustaceans, 
molluscs, and zoophytes, occupying layers 
of similar date in the crust of the earth. 
Proceeding upwards from this protozoic zone, 
wherein organic remains are comparatively 
rare, we then ascended to other sediments, 
in which, throughout nearly all latitudes, we 
recognise a copious distribution of submarine 
creatures, resembling each other very nearly, 
though embedded in rocks now separated 
by wide seas, and often raised up to the sum- 
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mits of high mountains. Examining all the 
strata exposed to view, that were formed dur- 
ing the first long natural epoch of similar life, 
termed Silurian, we found that the successive 
deposits were charged with a great variety 
of forms — of the trilobite, a peculiar crus- 
tacean; of the orthoceratite, the earliest 
chambered shell—as well as with numerous 
exquisitely - formed molluscs, criniods, and 
zoophytes, the genus graptolite of the latter 
class being exclusively found in these Silu- 
rian rocks. In short, my contemporaries 
have assembled from those ancient and now 
desiccated marine sediments or repositories 
of primeval creatures, examples of every 
group of purely aquatic animals, save fishes, 
The multiplied researches of the last twenty 
years have failed to detect the trace of a tish, 
amid the multitudes of all other marine 
beings, in the various sediments which con- 
stitute the chief mass of the Silurian rocks. 
Of these, though they are the lowest in the 
scale of the great division, vertebrata, we 
are unable to perceive a vestige until we 
reach the highest zone of the Upper Silurian, 
and are about to enter upon the Devonian 
period, Even on that horizon, the minute 
fossil fishes long ago noticed by myself are 
exceedingly scarce, and none have since been 
found in strata of higher antiquity. In 
fact, the few fragments of cartilaginous ich- 
thyolites of the highest band of Silurian 
rock still remain the most ancient known 
beings of their class, 

“ Looking, therefore, at the Silurian sys- 
tem as a whole, and judging from the collec- 


tion of facts gathered from all quarters of 


the globe, we know that its chief deposits 
(certainly all the lower and most extensive) 
were formed during a long period, in which, 
while the sea abounded with countless in- 
vertebrate animals, no marine vertebrata had 
been called into existence, The Silurian 
(except at its close) was, therefore, a serivs 
in which there appeared no example of that 
bony framework of completed vertebrze, from 
which, as an approach to the vertebrate 
archetype, the comparative anatomist traces 
the rise of creative power up to the forma- 
tion of man. 

“Whether, therefore, the term of ‘pros 
gressive,’ or that of ‘successive,’ be applied 
to such acts of creation, my object is simply 
to show, upon clear and general evidence, 
that there was a long period in the history 
of the world wherein no vertebrated animal 
lived. In this sense the appearance of the 
first recognisable fossil fishes is as decisive a 
proof of a new and distinct creation as that 
of the placing of man upon the terrestrial 
surface at the end of the long series of ani- 
mals which characterise the younger gevlo- 
gical periods. 

‘Nor have we been enabled to disinter from 
the oldest strata of this long period of inver- 
tebrate life any distinct fragments of land 
plants; but just in the same stratum, where- 
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in the few earliest small fishes have been 
detected, there also have we observed the 
first appearances of a diminutive, yet highly 
organised tree vegetation. 6 ‘ ’ 
Yet, however they admit the facts, some of 
my speculative contemporaries think that 
they can so explain them, as not to justify 
the inference of progressive creations. They 
suppose that nearly all the strata of date 
antecedent to those in which the first signs 
of life have been detected, are often in so 
crystalline a state, that if they originally 
contained remains of animals, the traces 
of them must have been obliterated by 
changes since effected in the structure of the 
rock. Now, if this supposition had been 
supported by the researches of late years, we 
must doubtless have admitted, that the origin 
of life in the globe was buried in hopeless 
obscurity ; but the hypothesis has been set 
aside, as before explained, by the fact of the 
existence of deposits many thousands of feet 
thick, and scarcely at all altered, which, 
made up of sand, mud, and pebbles, consti- 
tute the very foundations of the fossil-bearing 
strata. 

“In these huge lower sediments a zoo- 
phyte only has been detected, but immedi- 
ately above them, in various and distant 
countries, we perceive the oldest-known small 
group of animals. If the opposing argument 
had been derived from the evidences collected 
in one region only, it might have been sug- 
gested, that as the same formation which is 
barren in life over one district, teems with 
signs of it in another, so the infra-Silurian, 
or bottom rocks (the Cambrian of the geolo- 
gical surveyors), may still prove to be fos- 
siliferous. But even if a few types should 
hereafter be discovered in those lower strata, 
the reasoning would in nowise change its 
character if such infra-Silurian fossils were 
not found to pertain to higher forms of life 
—a_result which would be in manifest con- 
tradiction to all ascertained facts respecting 
geological succession. Nor can we allow 
this hypothesis, founded on an exceptional 
possibility, to countervail the universal data 
that have been registered, and which de- 
monstrate in many countries the unfossilife- 
rous character of the lowest sedimentary for- 
mations. ° ‘ ° This prevalence 
of a widely spread primeval ocean, and of a 
surface which had not yet been subjected to 
those innumerable variations of outline which 
have since changed and modified the different 
climates of the earth, when connected with a 
belief in the former greater radiation of heat 
from its interior, are the chief data required 
to satisfy us that physical conditions then 
prevailed with which the nature and exten- 
sive spread of the earlier groups of animals 
areinharmony. . . . .« 

“ The uniformitarian, who would explain 
every natural event in the earliest periods, 
by reference to the existing conditions of 
beings, is thus stopped at the very threshold 
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of the palace of former life, which he cannot 
deprive of its true foundations. Nature her- 
self, in short, tells him through her most 
ancient monuments, that though she has 
worked, during all ages, on the same general 
principles of destruction and renovation of 
the surface, there was formerly a distribution 
of land in reference to the sea, very different 
in outline from that which now prevails. 
That primeval state was followed by the 
outbursts of great volumes of igneous matter 
from the interior, the extraordinary violence 
of which is made manifest by clear evidences. 
Fractures in the crust of the earth accompa- 
nied by oscillations that suddenly displaced 
masses to thousands of feet above or beneath 
their previous levels, were necessarily pro- 
ductive of such translations of water, as to 
abrade and destroy solid materials to an ex- 
tent infinitely surpassing any change of 
which the historical era atfords an example. 

‘*T would here cite the works of Leopold 
Von Buch, Elie de Beaumont, Sedgwick, 
Studer, and numerous other geologists, for 
countless proofs of this grander intensity of 
former causation, by which gigantic masses 
were inverted, and strata forming mountains 
have been so wrenched, broken, and twisted, 
as to pass under the very rocks out of whose 
materials they were constructed. 


- 7 . . - . . 


“The numerous positive evidences of a 
former wide distribution of similar animals 
and plants enable us fairly to bring before 
our mind’s eye the physical geography of 
these great epochs, when such large portions 
of our present continents were under the 
waters, and forests of tree ferns occupied very 
extensive low lands, subjected, during a long 
period, to numerous oscillations. Not less 
clearly do we infer from other physical evi- 
dences how eruptive forces subsequently 
acted, breaking out with great violence after 
the close of the carboniferous era, and throw- 
ing the strata into those grand undulations 
and contortions, accompanied by stupendous 
fractures, which have given to the coal ba- 
sins their curvatures and limits. 

“ Thenceforward was continued that long 
series of additional and repeated emissions 
of volcanic matter from within, of elevations 
of the sea bottom, and corresponding depres- 
sions of land, combined with the metamor- 
phism of the strata (these changes being 
often accompanied by corresponding new 
creations of animals suited to the existing 
conditions) during the secondary and tertiary 
periods. By these great physical operations 
our planet was eventually brought to possess 
the climatal relations which have for so long 
a time prevailed. That these elevations and 
depressions finally produced a state of things 
altogether distinct from that of tlhe earlier 
eras, is in short registered by a multitude of 
well attested data. . ° 

** From the effects produced upon my own 
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mind, through the study of these imperish- 
able records, I am indeed led to hope that 
my readers will adhere to the views which, 
in common with many contemporaries, I en- 
tertain of the succession of life ; for he who 
looks to a beginning, and traces thencefor- 
ward a rise in the scale of being, until that 
period is reached when man appeared upon 
the earth, must acknowledge in such works 
repeated manifestations of design, and un- 
answerable proofs of the superintendence of 
a Creator.” 


We leave these passages to bear 
with all their own weight upon the 
reader’s mind, simply remarking that 
whatever decision may be come to as 
regards the origin and progress of ani- 
mal life upon the globe, we can never 
subscribe to the doctrines here promul- 
gated with regard to its ancient physi- 
cal geography, and the inorganic forces 
at workonit. Itcan be clearly shown 
that the erosive action of water was 
never greater than at present; that 
the old ejections of igneous matter 
were not one whit more or less exten- 
sive, or more or less violent than those 
that have taken place within the his- 
toric period ; while with regard to the 
uniformity of surface and the slight 
elevation of land and little depth 
of sea so inconsistently supposed to 
have prevailed, as the result of the most 
violent and convulsive internal agen- 
cies, it can be proved to demonstration 
that old surfaces that had once existed 
as dry land, had subsequently been 
ee many thousands of feet 
below the sea within the early pale- 
ozoic period, and a corresponding 
and contemporaneous elevation of land 
thus made in the highest degree pro- 
bable. With regard to the closing pa- 
ragraph, also, we may observe, | that 
it is one thing to deny a beginning al- 
togethe Tr, and quit e another to say 
that our earliest geologic records do 
not give us any account of it. These 
are points which, as they are not mat- 
ters of fact, but merely of inference 
and deduction, men will differ upon as 
long as their minds are differently con- 
stituted and variously trained. Theo- 
ries, however profound, and specula- 
tions, however brilliant, dazzle and 
amuse for a time, and then often pass 
away, and are heard of no more— 


** A breath unmakes them, as a breath hath made ;" 


but he who has with patient labour 
added one set of new facts to the 
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knowledge of mankind, has conferred 
upon them a lasting benefit. However 
posterity may decide as to theories 
and speculations, however nomencla- 
ture and classification may be changed, 
Sir Roderick Murchison is one of those 
men of whom it may be said, without 
irreverence, ** By their works ye shall 
know them.” He has for many years 
been a zealous worker in the field of 
geology, sparing neither money, nor 
time, nor labour in its advancement, 
and the result has been a very large 
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extension of the boundaries of the sci- 
ence, and the establishment of a high 
and lasting reputation for himself. We 
welcome this volume of Siluria as a 
most useful condensation of his former 
works, the value of it being enhanced 
by the addition of many fresh facts, 
and the stating of several new views, 
the result of his ownlabours, or of those 
of his friends and contemporaries ; and 
we feel quite sure that it must for 
many years be what it aspires to be— 
a vade mecum for geologists. 


HEXAMETERS AT PONTABERGLASLLYN, 


“ Pontaberglasllyn, in rocky North Wales, 
Famed for salmon and artists, black cattle and gales,” 


Tuner or four wandering artists were dining at Pontaberglasllyn 

(Bridge o'er the dark blue pool; for glas is blue in the Keltic— 

One of the etyms, of glass; while glacies, ice, is the other). 

There were these wanderers dining, with lots of cold grouse from their 


knapsacks— 


Ham, tongue, massive Bolognas cylindrical, claret and whisky ; 
Pink Curacoa from Amsterdam, forth from its flask most agacive, 


Pouring like oil. 


So dined they ; and one with a bugle the echoes 


Roused from the mighty precipitous hillsides starting by thousands ; 
One dashed down a sketch of the scene ; another, the idlest, 
Watched the wild clouds fly past, and puffed his fragrant havana. 


Twilight apace stole on. 


And when the hills in the twilight 


Darkened the mystic glen, there came a spectral procession 
Over the narrow bridge, a line of abbots and priors, 
Headed by Jocelyn, Bishop of Wells in the ages departed— 
Bishop of somnolent Wells, the sleepiest city in Europe. 


*¢ Nineteenth century, riffraff!” exclaimed the rubicund bishop ; 

«*TIn my city of Wells ye have dwelt, have eaten its peaches, 

Dined with its prandial Canons who sleep in the shade of the Minster, 
Rambled about its downs, talked poetical trash to its ladies, 

All without reverent thought of my antique glory and greatness, 
Palace and Minster rematn—my aviaries, apiaries, deerpark, 
Orangerics, pineries, heronries, rookeries, fisheries, gardens, 

Time and barbaric men have swept them away into chaos! 


Artists ye call yourselves, eh ? 


And where’s your esthetic, conceptive 


Power, that the Antique Time can cast no gleam on your canvas— 
But that in linns and chasms of Wales you must hunt for a subject ? 


Go—ye are Vanity’s priests. 


Doctor Pusey and Ruskin the fluent 


(Pusey the arid and mystic, and Ruskin the loud and sonorous), 
They are the only men who redeem this villanous era.” 


Lo! the bishop was gone. 


The artists ended their pic-nic, 


Having to sleep at the Tan y_ Bwleh; but the torrent for ever 
Thunders down to the sea, without pause for bishop or painter. 


Mortimer Co..ins. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF TERENCE. 
BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


“* Scripsit comedias sex ; ex quibus primam Andriam cum edilibus daret, jussus ante Cecilio recitare, ad 
cenantem eum venisset, dictus est initium quidem fabule, quod erat contemptiore vestitu, subsellio juxta 
lectulum residens legisse: post paucos vero versus, invitatus ut accumberet, cenasse una: deinde cetera 
percurrisse : non sine magna Cecelii admiratione."—P, TEREN, AF. VITA EX SUETON, 


I. 


Tue crowning apple speaks the finished feast— 
With deep debauch of dinner, sore oppressed, 

On gilded couch each sated guest reclines ; 

A favourite boy his brow with chaplets twines ; 
The fragrant censer’s slowly circling wreath 
Exhales on high its aromatic breath ; 

Obsequious here and there the attendants move— 
Mirth rules below, and music reigns above ! 


It, 


To all the gods devout libation paid, 

The generous host gives welcome to his friends ; 

With studied pride, disparages his board, 

And praises most where most he discommends. 

«* Now choose,” he cries, * to chase the lingering hours, 
The dancer's skill, or the magician’s powers ; 

Or if with wine, wit proffers better cheer, 

Command his genius—there’s a poet here !” 


Ill. 


Behold the poet lingering near the door, 
Shabbily clad in garments old and poor ; 

His swarthy cheek the suns of Afric dye, 

But fires diviner lighten from his eye ; 

And manly charms unconsciously worn, 

The liberty they gained for him adorn.* 

Apart he stands, and lowly, as befit 

Whom not their wealth ennobles, but their wit. 


IV. 


By menials beckoned to a lowly chair, 

As one not of the invited guests, though there, 
The bard begins, first, diffident and slow— 

Free and more free at length the numbers flow: 
With Roman strength, nor less with Attic grace, 
Where all of force and finely turned had place, 
Changes the various scene, excursive, new, 

Still true to art, because to nature true. 





* P. Terentius Carthaginensis, 0b ingenium et formam libertate donatus.——Hieron in 
Chronico. Olymp. 155. Ann. 3. 
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ve 
Silenced the hum of conversation round ;— 
One nods attention, and one looks profound ; 
One from the crested lip uncurls the sneer. 
At length, when words like*these salute the ear— 
**T KNOW THUS MUCH, MYSELF A MAN TO BE— 
ALL THAT PERTAINS TO MAN, PERTAINS TO ME,” 
The world-wide kindred of the heart addressed, 
Responsive echoes startle every breast. 


VI. 
Then from the roof resounds the wild acclain— 
Guests crowd on guests to hear the honoured name ; 
Wreaths upon wreaths from noble temples torn, 
The modest poet's blushing brows adorn. 
Where now the tattered robe, the empurpled state, 
The poet seeming poor, the seeming great? 
There is no rich, no poor, the heart grown wide, 
“‘] aw a MAN” admits, and nought beside. 


Vil. 


Then thus the host—“ Ascend and take thy state, 
Whose lips gods touch with fires uncreate. 

‘Thine be the seat of honour; let us share 

So much with thee, to see o thee honoured there. 
Glorious the land the poet makes his own ; 

Through him ’tis honoured, and by him ’tis known. 
States, nations, empires, flourish, fade, and fall— 
The bard survives, and sanctifies them all !” 


BUYADIN AND HIS SONS. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE SERVIAN,] 


Tuvs a maiden blames her eyes of beauty— 

«* Deep, dark eyes, O lose your light for ever ! 
You, the never-failing, now have failed me, 
When the Moslem from the mountain forest 
Brought the Haiduks* on to Bosnian Livno, 
Suyadin with both his sons, the heroes. 
Grand, they say, were all the heroes’ garments : 
Buyadin, the ancient one, the Haiduk, 

Bore, they say, a mighty scarlet mantle, 

Such as in Divan the Pasha weareth. 

Of the sons of Buyadin, the elder, 

Militsch, wore a garment still more glorious. 
Of the sons of Buyadin, the younger, 
Bulitsch, bore a cap of wondrous beauty ; 

In the cap were twelve most lovely feathers, 
Every feather worth two golden litras.” 


Meanwhile all the heroes came to Livno. 


* Servian klephts or robbers. 
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When they see afar the cursed Livno, 
Whence upsoars a tower white and slender, 
To his sons the senior thus outspeaketh :— 


«¢O, my sons, my gray and flashing falcons, 
See you there the curséd fort of Livno ? 
See you there the tower white and slender ? 
They will smite us there, and rack us sorely ; 
Hand and foot they'll wrench away and shatter ; 
From our brows they'll tear the bleeding eyeballs. 
Yet, my sons, O gray and noble falcons, 
Be ye not, like orphans, aspen-hearted ; 
Be like heroes all of soul unshaken. 
Tell the names of none of our companions, 
None of all our friends and our concealers, 
That have kept us from the winds of winter, 
Yea, and hid our booty in the cellars. 
Tell not of the fair young tavern-maidens, 
Who bestowed upon us wine of redness, 
Wine renownéd, which we drank in secret.” 


When they came before the fort of Livno, 
Soon the Kadi drave them to a dungeon, 
Held them there three days all dark and dreary, 
Till he should take counsel with the Moslem 
How most cruelly to slay the Servians. 


When the third long day had drawn to evening, 
First he led the father out before him, 
Made them cleave his hands and feet asunder. 
When they came upon his sunken eyeballs, 
Thus the Livno Kadi pressed the hero :— 


‘Tell me now, O Buyadin, O lover! 
Tell me now the names of all thy comrades : 
Name thy friends who ever gave thee shelter, 
Thy concealers, they that hid thy booty ; 
Tell me now the fair young tavern-maidens 
Who bestowed upon thee wine of redness, 
Wine renownéd, which ye drank in secret.” 


Thereupon the gray old hero answered :— 


** Have I told thee for my feet of swiftness— 
Feet that flew in rival course with horses ? 
Ilave I told thee for mine arms heroic, 

Arms that broke atwain the strongest lances, 
Ay, and fearless griped the whetted sabre? 
Shall I tell thee for these eyes accurséd— 

Eyes that were to me so false and faithless, 
Looking downward from the mountain summit, 
Looking downward on the spacious highway, 
Where toll-gatherers and traders journeyed, 
Yea, and never saw the brutal bailiff?” 


And the sons died firmly like the father, 
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% 
Tuene sat a lady in an ancient room, 
Amid an odorous garden’s golden bloom, 
The Lady Alice; and her hair was dark 
As dusky forest pool 
Beneath the branches cool, 
Far from the choral gladness of the minstrel lark. 


ul. 
Bright were her eyes with visions. Yet more bright 
Streamed through the casements the sweet sunset light, 
In which the chamber quaint shone crimson-clear ; 
While Lady Alice saw 
Across the open shaw, 
Down to the forest fountains troop the fallow deer. 


Ill. 
There came a youth, with lilies ever-fair, 
And ruddy roses in his clustering hair, 
Into the chamber. With his azure eyes 
He gazed on Lady Alice— 
Bearing a brimful chalice 
Of sapphire, brighter than the cloudy sapphire skies. 


IV. 
“T am the Spirit of Summer, maiden tender,” 
He said. ‘‘ To thee, O lovely one! I render 
Homage ; for sprites to mortal maidens ever, 
When beautiful as thou, 
For purest worship bow. 
Into this goblet look, and fathom Time’s dark river.” 


Vs 
‘Therewith in that blue vase the magic water 
Sparkled and leaped. Earth’s vision-loving daughter 
Gazed, hoping for a happy future there ; 
Gazed, hoping that the time 
Would echo Love's wild rhyme, 
And fill with high delight the fragrant summer air. 


VI. 
What saw she there? The blushful face of him 
Who held the sapphire goblet? . . . Shadows dim 
Crossed the fair lymph ; and a weird form of eld, 
Crowned with a coronet 
Of ice and hoarfrost wet, 
Pale with an unknown woe, the maiden there beheld. 


vu. 
* The Spirit of Winter!” cried the youthful shade, 
And from the lady’s vision did he fade. 
Sweet Alice, when the summer came again, 
Those dreamy eyes of thine 
Saw not the sunset shine, 
Nor watched the fallow deer wind slowly down the glen. 
Mortimer Cou.ins. 
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MOUNTAIN MUSINGS, 


Tuk lordly merchant, in his hall, 
Recounts his gains with pride ; 
His bales of spice, his gems of price, 
And wharf, and warehouse wide. 
He feasteth aye on dainty fare, 
He quafts the blood-red wine ; 
And yet his lot I envy not, 
Nor would I change for mine! 
With bosom light, and spirit free, 
To wander where I may, 
Up to the hills, and couched on heath, 
To view the hamlets spread beneath, 
And blue lakes, far away. 


Oh, lowland marts, and marble domes, 
Still craven vassals gave ; 

But never yet on mountain top 
Was born or dwelt a slave. 

On mountain peak the prophet first 
God’s awful mandates bore ; 

On mountain peak the dove did rest, 
That flew the Deluge o’er. 

Then ye, whose hearts doth weary beat, 
With care or sorrow riven, 

Come, climb with me Slieve Callan’s brow ; 

And let your thoughts, like Titans, now 
Ascend from thence to heaven ! 


The scholar hath a quiet look 
Within his cloistered cell : 

He poreth o’er some goodly book 
Till peals the vesper bell. 

But though his life unruffled flows, 
Like gentle streams, that glide 

All smooth and still through level plains, 
With sunshine on their tide, 

That student pale [envy not— 
Such guise ill suiteth me. 

Oh, better far the wave-toss’d lake, 

The pine-crown’d crag, the’ forest brake, 
And step o’er heather free ! 


The trickling rill that cools your lips, 
Soft flowing through the glen ; 
Or else the spring that bursts from rocks, 
Like tears from rugged men : 
Hath Cyprus wine such flavour sweet, 
Or stoup of Malvoisié ? 
Preach'd ever abbot, like those hills, 
So true a homilie ? 
Then in their Sabbath solitude, 
Go, often meditate ; 
And when their lesson right is read, 
The valley slope then boldly tread, 
A wiser man, in heart and head, 
To wrestle with your fate! 
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THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS AND SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


Wrrarn the last few months a remark- 
able controversy has arisen on a sub- 
ject by no means new, but on which, 
until now, it was supposed that there 
was scarcely room for a second opinion. 
Amongst the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this era, indeed, we may remark, 
not the least significant is the opening 
up of old questions, and the re-exami- 
nation of the foundations of theories, 
on which the massive structure of a 
world’s belief has been gradually built 
up. This is a necessary consequence 
of the forward march of scientific 
knowledge, and the removal, or ab- 
sence, of those restrictions which so 
long forbid men to travel, under any 
plea, out of received opinions into 
what were assumed to be the dangerous 
debateable lands of original specula- 
tion. One by one we shall have all 
old beliefs, apart from those of revela- 
tion, rigidly overhauled; and while 
some of them, we are confident, will 
stand the test, there is as little doubt 
that others will have to be modified, 
restricted, or relinquished, as a fuller 
light shows them to be imperfect, ex- 
aggerated, or erroneous. 
ong before the day of the French 
philosopher Fontenelle—in fact, as soon 
as the telescope had revealed the pla- 
netsas spherical bodies presenting discs, 
and the Copernican theory had assigned 
us our true place in the system of the 
universe—the poetical idea of a plurality 
of worlds became a scientific doctrine. 
That philosopher, by the charms of 
his eloquent style, advanced it from a 
scientific theory into a popular belief— 
first in France, and eventually in Eu- 
rope ; so that, up to last autumn, 
there were few persons at all accus- 
tomed to speculate on such matters 
who did not subscribe to the general 
conclusion, that all true analogies 
pointed in the same direction as the 
oetry of antiquity and the received 
interpretation of Holy Writ; that we, 
the intelligent inhabitants of the earth, 


* “ Of the Plurality of Worlds: An Essay.” 


Strand. 1853. 
t ‘* More Worlds than One. 
tian.” 


were, in fact, but one small commu- 
nity out of countless others, equally 
favoured with ourselves, if not more 
highly gifted and more familiarly vi- 
sited with the light of the Divine pre- 
sence. 

Up to last autumn, we say; for in 
the month of October last appeared a 
book,* which has given to the question 
a new aspect, and by its intrinsic merit 
aswell as by its subject, imperatively de- 
manded that the whole question should 
be reconsidered on fresh grounds. 
This book bears a title almost identi- 
cal with Fontenelle’s—an infelicitous 
choice, since its scope is the very re- 
verse of the French philosopher’s, 
namely, to show that there exists no 
true scientific analogy to warrant the 
inference that the heavenly bodies are, 
any of them, the abodes of intelligent 
life. 

As soon as this remarkable anony- 
mous work appeared it attracted 
general notice, and the reviewers set 
to work at once upon it, very generally 
according it the praise its execution 
seemed to deserve. We held back 
from design; for we felt certain that 
the scientific could not surrender a 
belief it had so long cherished with- 
out some one being found to do battle 
for it. The result has justified our 
forbearance. A champion has at last 
entered the lists—no stripling, but 
that veteran philosopher, the length 
and brilliancy of whose scientific ca- 
reer have not in this instance led 
him to claim exemption from a task, 
which, without disgrace, he might have 
left in younger and more unpractised 
hands. Sir David Brewster has un- 
dertaken to overthrow the arguments 
of the Essayist on the “ Plurality of 
Worlds;” and in a volume entitled 
**More Worlds than One,”t has cer- 
tainly done damage to many weak 
points in the argument of his oppo- 
nent. 

Were we dealing with either of these 
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works separately, we doubt whether 
we should not hesitate in undertaking 
the office of criticism at all. The stores 
of learning and the richness of logical 
deduction with which both abound, se- 
verely tax the capabilities of the re- 
viewer. Our creed has ever been, that 
while it is servile to assent ignorantly 
to statements and inferences, merely be- 
cause they come recommended by great 
learning and an imposing style, it is 
still more presumptuous to oppose, 
question, or impugn what is com. 
mended to our notice, from a platform 
less elevated than that of the author’s 
own attainments. To fawn like a dog 
upon talent, or to bark at its heels, is 
almost equally deserving of the lash. 
To embrace it as a friend, or wrestle 
with it as an enemy, implies equality 
in mental or physical resources, to 
which, in the present case, few could 
justly lay claim. But from distrust 
of this kind the fact of our having both 
sides of the question before us in a 
great measure relieves us; and we feel 
our task lightened, exactly in propor- 
tion to the ability brought to the en- 
counter by the combatants. To arbi- 
trate upon a case fairly and fully stated 
by such advocates as these, needs com- 
mon sense indeed; but not the powers 
that could have been called for had we 
been either one or other of the con- 
tending parties. 

Let us in the outset remind our 
readers of the object proposed by the 
anonymous writer of the Essay which 
has originated the controversy. It is 
simply to show that the usual argument 
in favour of a plurality of worlds 
from analogy, is losing its force with 
every new scientific discovery ; in other 
words, that the apparent analogy, de- 
rived from the figure, motions, &c., of 
the celestial bodies of our system, be- 
comes less of a real one as we see closer 
into the system, and beyond it. 

He voluntarily restricts himself 
within these limits :— 


“ When,” he says, “certain positive pro- 
positions, maintained as true, while they are 
really highly doubtful, have given rise to 
difficulties in the minds of religious persons ; 
other positive propositions, combating these, 
propounded and supported by argument, 
that they may be accepted according to their 
evidence, may, at any rate, have force enough 
to break down and dissipate such loosely- 
founded difficulties. To present to the read- 
er’s mind such speculations as I have thus 
indicated, is the object of the following 
pages,"=p. 23, 


An excellent object, if not overstep- 
ped; and if the author has involved 
himself in some difficulties, and pro- 
voked some puzzling rejoinders, it is 
because he has, in the progress of his 
argument, lost sight here and there of 
the wise limits he had originally as- 
signed to himself, and followed a theory 
he has fallen in love with somewhat too 
far. 

It is easy for the mind to conceive 
the existence of animated beings on 
other bodies in the universe. There is 
nothing of religious or natural difficulty 
involved in the idea. But when we 
come to reason from thence to the 
existence of intelligent beings such as 
man, the case becomes very different. 
Man, such as we know him now, is 
not what man was originally, or what 
he could have become at once. His 
career has been a progressive one, of 
which the record is found in his his- 
tory. Herein he differs specifically from 
all other animals, And even if a 
creature resembling man existed on 
another planet, with all the capacity 
and ability he possesses, in a rudimen- 
tary state, still, unless he were also 
gifted with the progressive energy 
which belongs to but few even of the 
races existing on the earth, his mind 
would be a blank as to knowledge; he 
would be no better than the Tartar, 
the Esquimaux, or the Fueguan. 
Now, whereas the existence of the 
lower animals may go on for ever, as 
it has done, and does now, without any 
change affecting the general character 
or condition of the species, the exis- 
tence of man, essentially progressive, 
implies, or at least suggests, a begin- 
ning and anend. He is not only sub- 
ject to the general guidance of God 
by his natural laws, but is so likewise in 
right of his progress, which is admitted 
to be providentially regulated under 
his peculiar governance and direction. 
And this becomes more remarkable 
and exceptional, when we view him as 
not only thus circumstanced and thus 
privileged, but likewise endued with 
the sublime faculty of knowing, ador- 
ing, obeying, and assimilating himself 
in a certain degree, to the Deity who 
has created him. This is altogether 
peculiar, and lifts him finally out of 
the category of those things which 
have been formed by laws of universal 
application throughout the realms of 
nature. It stamps him as a being sué 
generis, who, although partaking in 
part of the nature of those beasts 
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which live and perish around him, and 
which have been his predecessors as 
well as his cotemporaries upon earth ; 
exhibiting, like a large family of them, 
the vertebrated type; 3 possessing, in 
common with them, earthly and pe- 
rishable bodies; being supplied with 
similar senses, &e. —must, as far as he 
is a human being—that i is, as far as he 
enters into the argument at all — be 
reasoned upon on other and special 
grounds, having no reference, or only 
a subordinate reference, to those gene- 
ral ones founded on the common prin- 
ciple, that where there is matter there 
is life. 

Now, we are bound to say, that on 
this, the main and cardinal proposition 
of the Essayist, no satisfactory answer 
has been given by, Sir David Brewster. 
He has actually » in order to make out 
a case, gone the length of asserting 
that the evidence of progress in the 
human race is either obscure or alto- 
gether wanting! and concludes his 
argument by asking certain ad captan- 
dum, but rather irrelevant questions, 
as to the possibility of loftier intelli- 
gences than our own existing in ‘the 
spheres,” bringing to his aid (as we 
regret to find he does in too many 
instances), not the arguments, but the 
names of various celebrated men, such 
as Huygens, Bentley, Isaac Taylor, Sir 
Humphry Davy, and Chalmers :— 


“Why,” he exclaims, “‘ may not the in- 
telligence of the spheres be ordained for the 
study of regions and objects unstudied and 
unknown on earth? Why may not labour 
have a better commission than to earn its 
bread by the sweat of its brow? Why may 
it not pluck its loaf from the bread-fruit 
tree, or gather its manna from the ground, 
or draw its wine from the bleeding vessels 
of the vine, or inhale its anodyne breath 
from the paradise gas of its atmosphere ?”— 
p- 153. 


The best reply to these interrogato- 
ries is contained in the observations of 
the Essayist, where he endeavours to 
deal with the prevalent belief, that a 
general Divine Plan for the benefit of 


moral beings, embraces other bodies of 


the universe besides our own planet :— 


** Since,” he says, ‘many persons find 
great difficulty in conceiving such an opera- 
tion of the Divine Plan in a satisfactory 
way; and many persons also think that to 
make such unauthorised and fanciful as- 
sumptions with regard to the Divine Plans 
for the government of God's creatures is a 
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violation of the humility, submission of 
mind, and spirit of reverence which religion 
requires; it may be useful if we can show 
that such assumptions, with regard to the 
Divine Plans, are called forth by assump- 
tions equally gratuitous on the other side: 
that Astronomy no more reveals to us extra- 
terrestrial moral agents, than Religion re- 
veals to us extra-terrestrial Plaus of Divine 
government.”—p. 49. 


Up to this point, the Essayist has 
clearly the best of it. He has the best 
of it, for he makes out his own case with 
clearness and precision; he has the 
best of it, inasmuch as he obliges his 
opponent to take up, for refutation, a 
position he never contended for — 
namely, that we learn from modern 
science that, in point of fact, there are 
no such things as intellectual, moral, 
and religious. beings in other worlds 
his real argument going no farther than 
to show, that as far as we can judge 
from analogy where direct evidence is 
wholly w anting, there is no proof that 
thereare. So far, then, the anonymous 
writer of the treatise before us is, we 
think, warranted in his conclusions ; 
and his argument is very materially 
stre ngthened and corroborated by the 
mode in which he makes use of the 
discoveries of geology, in reference to 
the history of man upon this globe. 
He starts from the earliest records of 
change upon its surface, and exhibits 
proofs to his readers of the vast and 
immeasurable periods of time during 
which these changes have been work- 
ing — of the interference of a creative 
energy during these changes, and of 
the “comparatively recent period at 
which man has entered upon the scene. 
Here he altogether opposes himself to 
that theory of development which has 
been put forward so plausibly by the 
author of the * Vestiges of Creation.” 
He says:— 


** There is no transition from man to ani- 
mals. No doubt, there are races of men 
very degraded, barbarous, and brutish. No 
doubt, there are kinds of animals which are 
very intelligent and sagacious; and some 
which are exceedingly disposed to and adapt~ 
ed to companionship with man. But by 
elevating the intelligence of the brute, we 
do not make it become the intelligence of 
man. By making man barbarous, we do 
not make him cease to be man. Animals 
have their especial capacities, which may be 
carried very far, and may approach near to 
human sagacity, or may even go beyond it ; 
but the capacity of man is of a different 
kind, It is a capacity, not for becoming 
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sagacious, but for becoming rational; or ra- 
ther, it is a capacity which he has in virtue 
of being rational, It is a capacity of pro- 
gress.” —p. 81. 


In one of these chapters, in which 
the author has defined with remark- 
able force and perspicuity the lines 
which separate the highest brute in- 
tellect from the lowest human faculties, 
he takes occasion to illustrate what he 
says by an affecting instance, derived 
from his own experience :— 


“ Perhaps,” he says, “it may have happen- 
ed to others, as it has to me, to know a child 
who had been both deaf, dumb, and blind, 
from a very early age. Yet she, as years 
went on, disclosed a perpetually growing 
sympathy with the other children of the fa- 
mily in all their actions, with which of course 
she could only acquaint herself by the sense 
of touch. She sat, dressed, walked, as they 
did ; even imitated them in holding a book 
in her hand when they read, and in kneeling 
when they prayed. No one could look at 
the change which came over her sightless 
countenance, when a known hand touched 
hers, and doubt that there was a human soul 
within the frame. The human soul seemed 
not only to be there, but to have been fully 
developed; though the means by which it 
could receive such communications as gene- 
rally constitute human education, were thus 
cut off. And such modes of communication 
with her companions as had been taught her, 
or as she had herself invented, well bore out 
the belief, that her mind was the constant 
dwelling-place, not only of human affections, 
but of human thoughts. So plainly does it 
appear that human thought is not produced 
or occasioned by external circumstances 
only ; but has a special and indestructible 
germ in human nature.”—>pp, 87, 88. 


This doctrine the author expressly 
states to be subsidiary to the doctrine, 
that the human epoch of the earth’s 
history is different from all preceding 
epochs: and he goes on to show that 
this epoch is quite recent; that, ac- 
cording to geological evidence, man is a 
novelty upon the earth, arriving finally 
at the conclusion he has been aiming 
at:— 


‘‘ Here, then, we are brought to the view 
which, it would seem, offers a complete re- 
ply to the difficulty, which astronomical dis- 
coveries appeared to place in the way of 
religion — the difficulty of the opinion that 
man, occupying this speck of earth, which 
is but as an atom in the Universe, surround- 
ed by millions of other globes, larger, and, 
to appearance, nobler than that which he 
inhabits, should be the object of the peculiar 


care and guardianship, of the favour and go- 
vernment, of the Creator of All, in the way 
in which Religion teaches us that He is. For 
we find that man (the human race, from its 
first origin till now) has oceupied but an 
atom of time, as he has occupied but an atom 
of space—that as he is surrounded by myriads 
of globes which may, like this, be the ha- 
bitations of living things, so he has been 
preceded, on this earth, by myriads of ge- 
nerations of living things, not possibly or 
probably only, but certainly; and yet that, 
comparing his history with theirs, he has 
been, certainly has been fitted to be, the ob- 
ject of the care and guardianship, of the 
favour and government, of the Master and 
Governor of All, in a manner entirely diffe- 
rent from anything which it is possible to 
believe with regard to the countless genera- 
tions of brute creatures which had gone be- 
fore him.”—p. 99. 


We are not able to follow our author 
into the details which here help to 
strengthen his position, and obviate 
possible objections; but we may re- 
mark that his reasoning tends to show, 
as a grand result, that the general 
scheme of nature presents differences 
rather than analogies, variety rather 
than resemblance, change rather than 
constancy; and that, as in time it ex- 
hibits progress and a climax, so in 
space it may be expected, even before 
investigation, to point to some exalted 
spot or centre from which creation 
shall shelve and slope away, as it were, 
on every side into inferiority. Man, 
he holds, is, with all his imperfections, 
a being worthy of this paramount and 
central position ; his capacity for hap- 
piness and immortality renders him, 
in the Divine estimation, deserving of 
a special plan as of a special destiny :— 


**With such capacities,” he concludes, 
“and such practical exercise of those capaci- 
ties, we can have no difficulty in believing, 
if the evidence directs us to believe, that that 
part of the creation in which man has his 
present appointed place, is the special field 
of God's care and love; by whatever wastes 
of space, and multitudes of material bodies, 
it may be surrounded ; by whatever races it 
may have been previously occupied, of brutes 
that perish, and that, compared with man, 
can hardly be said to have lived.”—p. 112. 


We will now turn to Sir David 
3rewster, and see what he offers in 
refutation of these doctrines. And 
here again we have to lament the 
over-eagerness with which speculations 
and possible theories are grasped at as 
weapons in an argument of this kind, 
which can only be legitimately met by 
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facts—or, at least, by admitted analo- 
gies, deserving to be dealt with as 
facts until they shall have been taken 
out of the domain of uncertainty. In 
spite of the now generally received 
opinion of geologists that Lyell’s 
theory of the past is the true one, 
and that the phenomena are explicable 
by the tranquil, gradual, and long- 
continued action of existing forces, 
Sir David Brewster has sought to over- 
turn his opponent's arguments ground- 
ed on this assumption, by entering 
upon elaborate details, tending to im- 
pugn the received doctrines, and to 
prove the possibility (for he can do no 
more) that the transitions of the pre- 
Adamite world may have been com- 
paratively rapid, violent, and parox- 
ysmal, and that the geologic period 
may not, after all, have been so very 
disproportionate, in point of duration, 
to the historic! and, after telling us 
that— 


“Plants and animals which, in our day, 
require a century for their development, may 
in primitive times have shot up in rank lux- 
uriance, and been ready, in a few days, or 
months, or years, for the great purpose of 
exhibiting, by their geological distribution, 
the progressive formation of the earth ;"— 
(pp. 46, 47) 


he actually expresses himself as follows, 
on the assumption, apparently, that he 
had been adducing the received doc- 
trine, and his opponent the novel or 
exploded one :— 

“There are other points, in geological 
theory, which, though mere inferences from 
a very limited number of facts, have been 
employed, as if they were absolutely true, to 
support erroneous and dangerous theories ; 
and but for this misapplication of them we 
should not have called in question opinions 
in themselves reasonable only when viewed 
as probable truths.”—p. 47. 


The ‘other points” reduce them- 
selves to this one, that man did not 
exist during the period of the earth’s 
formation—a point, though, like every 
negative proposition of the kind, hard 
to settle, yet conceded on all hands to 
the geologists, and surely the legitimate 
property of him who does not seek to 
dogmatise upon it, but designs merely 
to open, or reopen, questions too has- 
tily considered as disposed of. Sir 
David Brewster, however, will not 
give an inch of tether to the most 
reasonable or received deductions from 
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known facts. have, he admits, 
gone deep, and found no vestiges of 
humanity, except close to the surface ; 
we have reached the embryos of vege- 
table existence, the probable terminus 
of the formation which has buried 
them. ‘* But who can tell wHaT sLeEps 
BEYOND! Another creation may lie be- 
neath!” ‘This goes beyond the pourquoi 
non; this is the quien sabe ? — who 
knows ?—of the Andalusian, the argu- 
ment under which nothing is probable, 
because everything is possible ! 

Here the veteran philosopher quits 
the subject,—but it is only for a time ; 
for, before the close of his book, he 
seems to begin to feel that geology, 
after all, lies awkwardly in his rear, 
and he accordingly returns to lay siege 
to it. This time he does discover a 
weak point, and at once attacks it: 
let the reader judge with what success 
Admitting for the moment that the 
earth was, during successive ages, in- 
habited by intelligent beings, he states 
his opponent’s conclusion as this — 
that all the other planets may be occu- 
pied at present, with a life no higher 
than that of the brutes, or with no life 
at all; to which he adds his own pa- 
r meas of the proposition : :— that 

he says, ‘*that there is not a plu- 
rality of worlds inhabited by rational 
beings.” Now we put it to the reader, 
is this a fair rendering of the Essayist’s 
meaning, even if that had not been else- 
where more positively defined ? The au- 
thor says, ‘ may be ;”’ the commenta- 
tor says, ‘is.’ ‘The one considers it 
as by no means certain that other 
worlds are inhabited; the other repre- 
sents him as asserting that they are 
not. Is this inadvertence, or design ? 
We wish to lean to the belief that it is 
the former. And here we do not wish 
to conceal from the reader, that the 
Essayist himself has been too ready to 
lose ‘sight of one important fact, in 
connexion with the history of this 
earth, and man’s appearance on it— 
namely, that though his advent was 
an event of a different character from 
anything which preceded it, and by 
no means formed a necessary natural 
** development” of terrestrial organisa- 
tion, yet it was evidently i in contempla- 
tion from the first, judging not merely 
from the archetypal structure on which 
he was formed, but also from the va- 
rious provisions for bis future wants 
and comforts stored up for him through 
successive ages against his arrival; and 
although he has, for another purpose, 
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dwelt at great length, and with much 
originality and power, on the design 
visible in the general economy of ani- 
mal organisation on the earth, he does 
not seem to have perceived how all 
this may militate against his own main 
argument, insomuch as it connects 
with the origin of terrenic life by a na- 
tural sequence. No doubt, he gives 
prominence to the distinction between 
the animal and human nature of man, 
and insists, that even if it should be 
made ever so apparent that animal 
forms have gradually approximated to 
that type in which the human form is 
included, still— 


“The evidences of the peculiar nature and 
destination of man, as shown in other cha- 
racters than his anatomy, — his moral and 
intellectual nature, his history and capaci- 
ties, stand where they stood before ; nor is 
the vast chasm which separates man, as a 
being with such characters as these latter, 
from all other animals, at all filled up or 
bridged over.”—pp. 216, 217. 


But admitting this, it is still to be 
borne in mind, that unless he can 
show, or render probable, a connexion 
of subservience, on the one hand, and 
benefit, on the other, between the 
other bodies of the universe and the 
earth, analogous to that of adaptation 
and use between the successive races of 
our globe and the ultimate dynasty of 
man, the case of parallelism cannot be 
considered as exact. It will be seen by- 
and-bye that, in speaking of the other 
bodies of the universe, the Essayist and 
his commentator mean two very diffe. 
rent things. For the present, however, 
we need not define the phrase more 
accurately. There is much weight in 
Sir David Brewster's objections to this 
particular course of argument, resting 
as it does on a fancied rather than a 
real analogy, and tending to confuse, 
rather than convince, the mind that 
tries to grasp it. Besides, even if we 
admit some subservience to the wants 
and requirements of man in the nearer 
celal bodies, or infinitesimally in the 
remoter ones, or in all the visible ones, 
collectively considered as a pavement 
or roofing to the celestial vault, yet we 
cannot confine the limits of the universe 
within those of the utmost telescopic 
vision ; and are forced to acknowledge 
the probability that there are bodies 
from the first, and for ever, beyond the 
cognisance and concern of man. What 
were these made for, if the universe is 
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to be supposed to point convergingly 
towards the earth ? 

It is the apprehension of some such 
difficulty as this which has led the writer 
of the Essay before us into the most 
serious error he has committed in the 
course of his investigation — an error 
of the same class as that we have al- 
ready pointed to in the responsive trea- 
tise, but of vastly greater magnitude. 
Sir David Brewster has, as we have 
shown, by falling back upon an ex- 
ploded theory for an incidental pur- 
pose, left the reasoning grounded upon 
it open to easy and instant refutation. 
The original Essayist intrusts the sup- 
port of his main argument to a similar 
hazard, and nourishes the delusion 
that he can, for a purpose, and paren- 
thetically, persuade the world out of 
a settled belief, grounded on indepen- 
dent and long-continued discussion. 
This is the consequence of falling in 
love with a theory. He could have 
maintained his case without it; but 
us it gives it apparent impregnability, 
he could not resist the temptation of 
pressing it into the service. 

The argument from astronomy he felt 
it difficult to deal with, as long as the 
bodies of the solar system were as. 
sumed to be habitable, and those be. 
yond it possible centres of similar sys- 
tems. 

By slurring over the points of re- 
semblance in our planets to the earth, 
and exaggerating the points in which 
they differ from it, he fancied he had 
disposed of the solar system ; but still 
the main difficulty lay beyond. Until 
the late resolution, as it is called, of 
certain of the nebulw into stars b 
the powerful telescope of Lord Rosse, 
a certain theory, once a favourite one, 
had continued to have its supporters in 
some quarters, though daily declin- 
ing in estimation among the best as- 
tronomers. According to this theory, 
the visible universe exhibits various 
stages of development, from the raw 
material of which stars are made to the 
perfectly fabricated and habitable 
planet. The unwrought elemental sub- 
stance is called star-dust, and may be 
seen surrounding several of the re- 
moter heavenly bodies, but exists in its 
greatest mass in the unresolved and 
(according to the theory) irresolvable 
nebule. ‘The mode in which this hy- 
pothesis was overturned resembled Sir 
Edward Parry’s way of showing the 
non-existence of a mountainous ob- 
struction to the north-west passage, 
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The navigator sailed through it; and 
in the same way Lord Rosse ‘‘ resolved” 
those obstinate irresolvable nebulae — 
that is, he divided the elemental “star- 
dust’’ into stars; thereby, as might 
be supposed, setting the questionat rest 
for ever. 

But a purpose was to be served by 
reviving the controversy. It was of 
a double importance to restore the thin, 
vaporous star-dust to the universe. It 
shed a cloud round the confines of the 
visible heavens, increasing with the 
distance from the central earth, which 
argued something like an exhaustion 
of the realms of nature beyond that 
circle; and it did more, it enabled the 
controversialist to hazard a further 
conjecture, yet more bold than that 
founded on an exploded theory. Find- 
ing the analogy between our sun and 
the fixed stars considered as suns, a lit- 
tle hard to deal with, involving as it 
does the probability of their being the 
centres of systems of planets, which 
would extend the possible field of animal 
life, he boldly suggests—fortified by the 
assumption of rudimentary star-light, 
and achaos of nebulously luminous mat- 
ter of exceeding tenuity, speckled, it 
may be, here and there with ‘shining 
points;'—he boldly suggests that, for 
all we know, the fixed stars, even the 
brightest of them — Sirius, Capella, 
Aldebaran, Procyon—may likewise be 
nothing more than “shining points,” 
nearer this central system, and there- 
fore of greater brilliancy. He says, 
and says truly, that we have never 
seen one of these. A disk has never 
been observed on any of them, and a 
disk is the evidence of a body. No- 
thing but a ray —a shining, a splen- 
dour — has revealed itself to the eye, 
however optically assisted; and so he 
argues he has a right to assume, until 
proof to the contrary, that there is no- 
thing there but light. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter upon 
a serious refutation of doctrines like 
these, so manifestly “opposed to the 
whole course of modern scientific dis- 
covery. They really resemble nothing 
so much as those * snags” and ‘ saw- 

vers” which, in the Mississippi, barely 
eed their points above water; and 
seem, indeed, to serve a similar pur- 
pose, by damaging the vessels which 
carry on their legitimate traffic on the 
body of the stream. Sir David Brewster 
disperses the ‘ star-dust”’ in a single 
page. In another, he restores their 
true value and dignity to those mighty 
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and mysterious bodies, the fixed stars, 
which reflect so fully and resplendent- 
ly on all sides of us the solar pheno- 
menon of our own little system, and 
so solemnly preach to us our own insig- 
nificance. Herschel had long ago 
showed us the probability that our sun 
existed within the circumference of 
one of those ring-shaped nebule, of 
which there are so many types in the 
distant depths of space—the milky-way 
forming the projection of it on the 
visible heavens. If this be so, or be 
probable, why are we to assume, even 
as a probability, that our sun alone is a 
body, and all the other apparently si- 
milar suns are only shining points ?” 
‘The probability is the other way ; and 
no arguer, even though as little dog- 
matical as the author in question, has a 
right to make use of bare possibilities 
in a case like this. In doing so, he 
must necessarily come himself to the 
*‘ why not?” and the ‘* who knows?” 
at last. 

It would, no doubt, have been a 
great achievement to demolish the 
whole of the universe outside our own 
system, or at least to reduce it toa 
labyrinth of ‘‘ dots” and * dust.” For 
then there would have been only the 
system itself to be dealt with; and as 
it was easy to show how unfit the sun 
was for reasonable inhabitants; and as 
the comets needed very slight conside- 
ration — as Mercury and Venus were 
too hot and dry to be lived in, the As- 
teroids too small to be lived in, Jupiter 
and Saturn too wet to be lived in, 
Uranus and Neptune too cold and dark 
to be lived in, and the moon too bare 
and biscuit-like to be lived in, it re- 
mained that one planet alone, besides 
the earth—namely, Mars—was in any 
condition to support life such as ours. 
And then Mars wasa trifle. In short, 
the Essayist seemed inclined to make 
the reader a present of Mars in the 
controversy, to make a plurality of 
worlds out of — if he could. 

To these absurdities are sensible men 
reduced when they quit the domains of 
legitimate inductive argument, and 
wander into conjecture We may 
have made too little of a course of rea- 
soning, certainly managed with ex- 
treme subtlety, and recommended with 
profound learninganda striking grace of 
expression. But we really feel that the 
chapters relating to the fixed stars and 
nebulez sum themselves up in what we 
have succinctly put together; and we 
have deemed it the more necessary to 
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bring the resultant absurdities promi- 
nently forward, as Sir David Brewster, 
though entering into details which 
serve as materials wherewith to refute 
the sophistry of his antagonist, has not, 
we conceive, where he might have done 
so with the best effect, brought them 
to bear with any degree of combined 
force upon the fallacies they were meant 
to expose. 

A subject like this grows upon the 
inquirer. Sir David Brewster origi- 
nally meant his observations for the 
pages of the North British Review. 
They swelled under his hands until 
they became a book. In investigating 
the matter, we already feel that we are 
but at the threshold of the inquiry. 
There is something analogous to the 
vastness of the system of the universe 
itself in the thoughts its contemplation 
engenders. They multiply and extend 
illimitably. New lights shine before 
us as we apply new powers of vision, 
and no sooner is one difficulty resolved, 
than another appears unresolved in the 
distance. Short as has been our sur- 
vey, we had better have done ;—but 
before we take our leave of these 
books, there is a point which we would 
willingly have passed by, but as it in- 
volves questions of a more scrious and 
practical import than any yet adverted 
to, we deem it a duty to bring it, with 
some degree of prominence, before the 
reader. 

It will be remembered that the lead- 
ing argument of our original Essayist 
involves the ignoring of size or space 
as an element by which to judge of the 
importance of God's works. To Him 
who has bestowed such lavish care on 
the creation and preservation of those 
countless tribes of beings which the 
microscope reveals in a drop of water, 
or on an atom of matter, it can be of lit- 
tle consequence whether the field of his 
operations be a planet, a satellite, or a 
sun. The redundance of His creative 
and sustaining energies is not limited 
by dimensions on either side ; and it is 
probable that, in the sense in which 
man understands it, the word has no 
significance in the Divine counsels. 

Here we quote the words of the au- 


thor of the ‘‘ Essay on the Plurality of 


Worlds,” having reference in this place 
to the solar system :— 


“With regard,” he says, “to the diffi- 
culty of the greater ministering to the less ; 
— if by greater mere size and extent be un- 
derstood, it appears to be the universal law 
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of creation, that the greater, in that sense, 
should minister to the less, when the less 
includes living things. Even if the planets 
be all inhabited, the sun (which is greater far 
than all of them together) ministers light 
and heat to all of them. Even on this 
supposition, the vast spaces by which the 
planets are separated have no use, that we 
can discern, except to place them at suit- 
able distances from the sun. Even on this 
supposition, their solid globes within, their 
atmospheres without, are all merely subser- 
vient to the benefit of a thin and scattered 
stratum of population on the surface. The 
space occupied by man and animals on the 
earth’s surface, even taking into account 
the highest buildings and the deepest seas, 
is only a few hundreds, or a thousand feet. 
The benefit of this minute shell, interrupted 
in many places for vast distances, every- 
where loosely and sparely filled, is ministered 
to by the solidity and attraction of a mass 
below it twenty millions of feet deep; by 
the influence of an atmosphere above it two 
hundred thousand feet high at least, and it 
may be, much more. And this being so, if 
we increase the depth of the centre twenty 
thousand times; if we carry the extreme 
verge of air and vapour to thirty times the 
radius of the earth’s orbit from us, how does 
the construction of the machine become 
more improbable, or the disproportion of its 
size to its purpose more incongruous? Is 
mere size—extent of brute matter or blank 
space—so majestic a thing? Is not infinite 
space large enough to admit of machines of 
any size without grudging? But if we thus 
move the centre of the earth’s peopled sur- 
face twenty thousand times farther off, we 
reach the sun. If we carry the limit of air 
and vapour to the distance of thirty times 
the radius of the earth’s orbit, we arrive at 
Neptune. Are these new numbers mon- 
strous, while the old ones were accepted 
without scruple? Is number such an alarm- 
ing feature in the description of the Uni- 
verse? Does not the description of every 
part and every aspect of it present us with 
numbers so large, that wonder and repug- 
nance, on that ground, are long ago exe 
hausted? Surely this is so; and if the evi- 
dence really tend to prove to us that all the 
solar system ministers to the earth’s popula- 
tion, the mere size’ of the system, compared 
with the space occupied by the population, 
will not long stand in the way of the recep- 
tion of such a doctrine.” 


On the other hand, it is very strongly 
insisted on by Sir David Brewster that 
the idea of such vast bodies as those in 
the skies above being made for our 
use, if they are so, or at all events not 
for the use of independent intellectual 
beings, militates against our first ideas 
of artistic genius in the Artificer of the 
universe. Let us give his argument 
in his own words ;— 
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“Everything that is not necessary to the 
final effect of a process, or of a machine, is 
labour in vain—a species of work in which 
man never willingly indulges. Even where 
labour is not hallowed by the sweat of the 
brow—where it does not earn bread, or is not 
exhausted in the great structures of civilisa- 
tion—it is never labour in vain. Every act 
of the mind, and every motion of the hand 
which it guides, is a step in the great march 
of social progress, however frivolous its work 
may seem, and however useless its immediate 
result. The toy for the child, the telescope 
for the sage, the locomotive for the railway, 
the steam-ship for the ocean, are equally, 
though in different degrees, the result of use- 
ful occupation. In the world of instinct 
there is the same economy of skill and la- 
bour—the spider and the bee, the ant and 
the beaver, are spendthrifts neither of time 
nor of toil; and in all the works of the 
Divine artist around us—in all the laws of 
matter and of motion—in the frame of man 
and of animals, of plants and of inorganic 
nature, the economy of power is universally 
displayed. Nothing is made in vain ; no- 
thing by a complex process which can be 
made by a simple one ; and it has often been 
remarked by the most diligent students of 
the living world, that the infinite wisdom of 
the Creator is more strikingly displayed in 
the economy than in the manifestation of 
power. 

“With such truths before us, is it possible 
to believe that, with the exception of our 
little planet, all the other planets of the sys- 
tem, all the hundreds of comets, all the sys- 
tems of the universe, are to our reason made 
in vain ?”—pp. 184, 185. 


In this passage, it must be observed, 
the italics are those of the writer. His 
drift is, that God, in general, produces 
results by the simplest and fewest 
means, each of which manifestly con- 
duces to the proposed end. 

Now, it does seem strange that this 
line of argument should be ‘used by the 
controversialist as if it had not been 
so much as touched upon in the Essay 
he is replying to. There is not, in the 
whole of that Essay, a more detailed, 
clear, or convincing passage than that 
in which the author addresses himself 
to this very question, which he com- 
pletely disposes of; and we hold it so 
important, on more accounts than one, 
that it should be distinctly understood, 
that we venture to give it at some 
length. 

Speaking of the probability of the 
other planets not having been deve- 
loped into peopled worlds, the Essay- 
ist expresses himself as follows :— 


“Perhaps it may be said, that to hold 
this is to make Nature work in vain; to 














waste her powers; to suppose her to produce 
the framework, and not to build; to make 
the skeleton, and not to clothe it with living 
flesh ; to delude us with appearances of ana- 
logy and promises of fertility, which are fal- 
lacious. What can we reply to this ? 

“We reply, that to work in vain, in the 
sense of producing means of life which are 
not used, embryos which are never vivified, 
germs which are not developed; is so far 
from being contrary to the usual proceedings 
of nature, that it is an operation which is 
constantly going on in every part of na- 
ture. Of the vegetable seeds which are pro- 
duced, what an infinitely small proportion 
ever grow into plants! Of animal ova, how 
exceedingly few become animals in propor- 
tion to those that do not, and that are 
wasted, if this be waste! It is an old cal- 
culation, which used to be repeated as a won- 
derful thing, that a single female fish con- 
tains in its body two hundred millions of 
ova, and thus might, of itself alone, replenish 
the seas, if all these were fostered into life. 
But in truth, this, though it may excite 
wonder, cannot excite wonder as anything 
uncommon. It is only one example of what 
occurs everywhere. Every tree, every plant, 
produces innumerable flowers, the flowers in- 
numerable seeds, which drop to the earth, 
or are carried abroad by the winds, and 
perish, without having their powers unfold- 
ed. When we see a field of thistles shed its 
downy seeds upon the wind, so that they 
roll away like a cloud, what a vast host of 
possible thistles are there! Yet very proba- 
bly none of them become actual thistles. 
Few are able to take hold of the ground at 
all; and those that do, die for lack of con- 
genial nutriment, or are crushed by external 
causes before they are grown. The like is 
the case with every tribe of plants ; — the 
like with every tribe of animals. The pos- 
sible fertility of some kinds of insects is as 
portentous as anything of this kind can be. 
If allowed to proceed unchecked, if the pos- 
sible life were not perpetually extinguished, 
the multiplying energies perpetually frus- 
trated, they would gain dominion over the 
largest animals, and occupy the earth. And 
the same is the case, in different degrees, in 
the larger animals, The female is stocked 
with innumerable ovules, capable of becom- 
ing living things: of which incomparably 
the greatest number end as they began, 
mere ovules — marks of mere possibility, of 
vitality frustrated. The universe is so full 
of such rudiments of things, that they far 
outnumber the things which outgrow their 
rudiments, The marks of possibility are 
much more numerous than the tale of ac- 
tuality. The vitality which is frustrated is 
far more copious than the vitality which is 
consummated. So far, then, as this analogy 
goes, if the earth alone, of all the planetary 
harvest, has been a fertile seed of creation; 
if the terrestrial embryo have alone been 
evolved into life, while all the other masses 
have remained barren and dead; we have 
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in this nothing which we need regard as an 
unprecedented waste, an improbable prodi- 
gality, an unusual failure in the operations 
of nature; but on the contrary, such a single 
case of success among many of failure, is ex- 
actly the order of nature in the production 
of life. It is quite agreeable to analogy, 
that the solar system, of which the flowers 
are not many, should have borne but one 
Jertile flower. One in eight, or in twice 
eight, reared into such wondrous fertility as 
belongs to the earth, is an abundant produce 
compared with the result in the most fertile 
provinces ofnature. And even if any num- 
ber of the fixed stars were also found to be 
barren flowers of the sky ; objects, however 
beautiful, yet not sources of life or develop- 
ment, we need not think the powers of crea- 
tion wasted or frustrated, thrown away or 
perverted, One such fertile result as the 
earth, with all its hosts of plants and ani- 
mals, and especially with man, an intelli- 
gent being, to stand at the head of those 
hosts, is a worthy and sufficient produce, so 
far as we can judge of the Creator's ways by 
analogy, of all the universal scheme.”—pp. 
222-224, 


In this striking — indeed, noble pas- 
sage —a loftier tone of thinking as re- 
gards God's mode of working is forced 
upon us; and nothing but the utter 
omission of Sir David Brewster to no- 
tice it would induce us to add, by way 


of corroboration, what the author of 


the Essay has studiously and expressly 
avoided entering upon — we mean, its 
further and final illustration from the 
scheme or plan of God's dealing with 
man, It will be sufficient to hint this, 
in its mysterious significance, to the 
reader. Revelation exhibits to the 
world the Christian scheme—universal 
in its scope, partial in its operation, 
holding out salvation to all, promising it 
to few. Of the myriad human plants 
sown in corruption, how many, or how 
few, are to be raised in incorruption? 
Let us ponder on this mystery, for it 
appears to exhibit the last and most 
striking instance of that peculiar mode 
of God's dealing with what he has 
created in the inanimate, animate, in- 
tellectual, and moral worlds. 

We have been led into this discus- 
sion, so far as Sir David Brewster is 
concerned, with regret. We know no 
living philosopher who commands more 
universal respect than he does; and we 
should be sorry indeed to have it sup- 

osed for a moment that we do not 
peartily unite our humble tribute to 
the universal homage paid to his merits ; 
but the blame, if blame there be, does 
not lie with us. Any acrimony which 
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the contest may have assumed is de- 
rived from his own mode of replying to 
the original Essay. That Essay is con- 
ceived in the most dignified, ‘philoso- 
phic, and moderate spirit ; and to ordi- 
nary readers the last thing that would 
be to be apprehended was any damage 
to received beliefs on religious subjects 
arising therefrom; yet Sir David 
Brewster has pli wced ‘himself forward 
in somewhat of the indignant attitude 
of the shepherd youth w who heard and 
resented the blz asphemous defiance of 
the reviler of Israel's God. He uses 
hard words; he adopts Sedgwick’s ex- 
pression, and says, that the Essayist’s 
argument touching the nebule “ bears 
upon its point the stamp of folly and ir- 
reverence towards the God of nature;” 
he talks of his ** wild and extravagant 
notions ;”’ he tells him that his theori ies 
‘‘ure full of danger ;” and ascribes to 
him *fsome morbid condition of the 
mental powers, which feeds upon para- 
dox.” Such are a few of the terms 
used towards an antagonist, who, how- 
ever he may have here and there over- 
strained his case, has originated a 
theory of the universe certainly in no 
possible way calculated to lessen our 
idea of the majesty of the Almighty 
ae or of his care and love for his 
satures; and which, we entirely agree 
with the author in thinking, explains 
a remarkable number of hitherto unin- 
telligible facts. At all events, whether 
the positive portions of the argument be 
true or false, the general scope of it is 
too modestly suggestive to be dealt 
with in this manner. We may not be 
prepared to admit in the indicative 
mood the clauses of the following mag- 
nificent passage, but we dare not treat 
them either with levity or severity :— 


‘“* Perhaps, when the view of the universe 
which we here present has become familiar, 
we may be led to think that the aspect 
which it gives to the mode of working of 
the Creator, is sufficiently grand and ma- 
jestic. Instead of manufacturing a multi- 
tude of worlds on patterns more or less si- 
milar, he has been employed in one great 
work, which we cannot call imperfect, since 
it includes and suggests all that we can con- 
ceive of perfection. It may be that all the 
other bodies which we can discover in the 
universe, show the greatness of this work, 
and are rolled into torms of symmetry and 
order, into masses of light and splendour, by 
the vast whirl which the original creative 
energy imparted to the luminous element. 
The planets and the stars are the lumps which 
have flown from the potter’s wheel of the 
Great Worker — the shred-coils which, in 
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the working, sprang from his mighty lathe— 
the sparks which darted from his awful anvil 
when the solar system lay incandescent 
thereon—the curls of vapour which rose from 
the great caldron of creation when its ele- 
ments were seperated. If even these super- 
fluous portions of the material are marked 
with universal traces of regularity and order, 
this shows that universal rules are his im- 
plements, and that order is the first and uni- 
versal law of the heavenly work.”—p. 243. 


Let us, then, conclude that the high- 
ly-gifted writer of this striking Essay 
has shown good grounds for a re-ex- 
amination of the belief which has grown 
up by such gradual and imperceptible 
steps into a religion amongst us, that 
there are mEN in other worlds; that 
though he has occasionally made un- 
warrantable use of conjectures which he 
thought might serve his purpose, he has 
conducted his argument, in the main, 
with discretion and logical precision ; 
and, finally, that he has cautiously ab- 
stained from anything which might en- 
danger beliefs grounded on revelation. 
And, as regards Sir David Brewster's 
reply, let us express our thanks to 
the venerable author for his zeal in 
behalf of science, and in particular for 
his successful defence of the new theory 
of nebule against the exploded nebular 
hypothesis, even in refusing to admit 
that his treatise is a satisfactory or 
even a judicious answer to the Essay 
itself. 

Since the above was written, a se- 
cond edition of the Essay has appeared, 
with a dialogue prefixed to it by the 
author, in which he answers the various 
objections which have been brought 
against his theory since the publication 
of the first edition. We should have 
been very glad to have seen this dia- 
logue before our article was written; 
for while, on the one hand, it might 
have led us on certain points to modify 
our censure, or give further reasons 
for our objections, it would, on the 
other, have added the weight of the 
author’s sanction to some arguments 
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which we hazarded on our own respon 
sibility, and with more hesitation than 
we need have felt. 

On the whole, however, we see little 
cause to retract or alter what we have 
said. If there be a doubt as to any 

oint, it is with reference to the nebu- 
be hypothesis on which the author of 
the Issay (feeling himself most gravely 
attacked there) has added some very 
striking passages. No doubt, Lord 
Rosse has seen cause to modify the 
received views with regard to the re- 
lative distances of some of the nebule, 
and some of the fixed stars; and the 
phenomena brought under view by 
Herschel’s telescope, in the Magellaine 
clouds, are difficult of explanation 
under any hypothesis which does not 
group stars of various magnitudes and 
nebule of various configurations in 
one common mass. But all these dif- 
ficulties, even with the objection of the 
growing discovery of double stars su- 
peradded, do not suffice to justify the 
extreme conclusion which would alone 
complete the Essayist’s argument — 
namely, that the probabilities lean to 
the side that there is no condensed sun, 
or a solid and habitable globe beyond 
the confines of our own system. We 
sincerely hope we have not, either 
here or in our earlier observations, 
overstated the author’s argument. 

At all events, we are glad to find 
that in our estimate of the main bear. 
ing and tendency of this Essay, as 
opposed to Sir David Brewster's view 
of it, we are fully borne out by the 
author’s own words. One of the ima- 
ginary parties in the dialogue thus ex- 
presses himself: — “‘ Your arguments 
are merely negative; you only prove 
that we do not know the planets to be 
inhabitated.” To which the author 
replies as follows :—‘‘ If, when I have 
proved that point, men were to cease 
to talk as if they knew that the planets 
are inhabited, I should have produced 
a great effect.” 





